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^HiS electorate, though dfepriVed of its first rank 
by the emperor Charles the Fourth^ was one of 
the most considerable in the empire. Its possei- 
sioosconsitedof the marquisate of fifandeiibui^, tho 
counties of Mark> the dukedom of Prussia, the 
duchy of Magdeburg, further Pomerania, aud other 
principalities and provinces. 

Of Brandenburg the Margraves and Electors 
have been possessed from the earliest period, aiiid 
it is from tie capital of that name they derive 
their title. The city is rich and populous, and 
was formerly the theatre of the idolatiy of the 
Vandals, where they sacriticed to two superior divi- 
nities. Berlin is at present^ however, esteeme^d 
the capitali 

In these ierrltones justice is sldmiuistei'ed ac* 
cording to the custom of each country. Appeals 
are directed to the sovereign pi ince^ whose judg* 
ment is final. The Protestant religion is the most 
prevalent ) but the Roman catholics freely enjoy 
their own rites^ The elector, as arch-chamberlajn 
of the empire^ csarried the sceptre^ at the emperor's 
coronation^ and when he held a courts 

The Suevi, the original inliabitants, Were ex-* 
pelled alternately by Sie Vandals, the Henetes, 
the Saxons, and the Franks, who were with dif« 
ficulty subdued by Charlemagne* iH last the 
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2 BRANDEXBVRGr 

emperor, Henry the Fowler, established mar- 
graves, or governors of provinces, to mle the bar- 
barous inliabitants^ who were perpe^ally inclined 
to revolt. 

The margraviate of Brandenburg has been 
vested in no less tlian eight different faniilies, to 
which that of Hohen.zoUern succeeded, and con- 
tinues to this day. The early histwy of this family 
is hid in the darkness of antiquity. 
. -pj Frederic the First, elector, of the "house 
1 400 ' ^^ Hohenzollern, made a division of his 
' estates by will -, by which he deprived 
his "eldest son, surnamed the Alchemist, of every 
'thing but the Voigtland and his crucible,, leaving 
the eleetorate to his second son Frederic, 

His successor Frederic, siirnamed Iron-tooth 
and the j^lagqanimous, because he refused the 
cro\yn of Poland until it had been rejected by 
the deceased king's brother, resigned the elector- 
;tte in favour of his brother Albert, reserving only 
a pension of six thousand florins, upon which 
he lived as a philosopher, until his death in 147 K 
"Albert's. title of buvgrave being disputed, he seized 
the city of Greiffenberg, as Alexander did that of 
'Oxidrace, leaping from tfie top of the walls alone* 
into -the city, where he defended himself until 
his troops forced the gates and came to his assist- 
'ance. He also carried away the prizes at seven- 
teen tournaments. 

John, the next elector, received the surname 
of Cicero, from his eloquence, having reconciled 
three kings who were disputing tlie succession 
of Silesia. His oratory was, however, on this oc- 
casion, enforced by a body of six thousand horse. 
He fouqded the university of Fraa^ort upoa the 
Oder. 

Thft 



BRANDENBURG. S 

The reign of Joachim the Second was * -p. 
quiet and peaceable: the manners of i he ^l^l' 
country began at this period to be a little ^^^^* 
more reliued, yet not witliout a mixture of dis- 
l^uised barbnrisijj, mistake^ for magnificence^ and 
a formal ceremony instead of real politeness. It 
is said of this elector, that on his bridal night he 
went to bed lo iui youag spouse with all his 
armour on. 

Joachiai Frederic was llie first prince who es- 
tablished a council of state -, imd, feeling the 
iraportauce of proviiTmg f<)r the education of youths 
he founded -the college of Joachimslhal, for the 
education and maintenance of one hunrired and 
twenty students. This college was afterwards 
transtcrred to Berlin. The poverty of the country, 
and want of moncy^ induced this elector to en net 
fiumptuary laws« 

During the tmhappy government of a n 
George William, who succeeded his fa- .g.^* 
ther, tlie dectorate suffered the most ^^ 
miserable calamities, being desolated by the war 
pf thirty years^ the devastations of which are 
not entirely repaired, and having at its head a 
prince incapable of governing, with a traitor for 
bis minister, besides the armies of friends and ene- 
mies, who harassed the whole country, nt tho 
same time suffering under a contagious and malig- 
nant distemper, which destroyed the poor remains 
of their fury. Indeed, the exactions of the sol- 
diers, and the plunder of the oHicers, formed at 
this time the chief art of war. 

Frederic William, the grand elector, * j^ 
succeeded to a desolate country in the /(itrx 
bands of his enemies, allies th<it could not 
be depended upon, few troops^ and almost no 

B 2 resoui'ces. 



4 BRANDENBURG. 

]:esources. His education, however, was that of 
a heroy and by his firmness and wisdom he at 
last restored prosperity an,d peace to his bleeding 
kinglom. He courted the friendship of Crom- 
■weil, endeavoured to mak^ ap alliance with Louis 
the Fpurteenth, and even flattered the pride of 
Ferdinand the Third. Ji9 raised the wajls of his 
jcities which had been destroyed, encouraged the 
cultivation of the country, and the peopling of vil- 
lages. But all his efforts could not entirely pre- 
serve him froin war. On JLouis the Fourteenth's 
invading Ifpljand, he joined tfep imperial forces 
imder Montecuculi, and during t)ie course of the 
campaign, had a signal occasion of testifying his 
generosity. A Frpnchrpai). named Viileneuve, ip 
Turenne's camp, offered the eleptor to assassinate 
lais general. Far fVom listening to his proposal, 
he informed Tv^r^PP© that he might gi;ard against* 
his villainy, jp the ensuing camp^igp he cour 
eluded ^ treaty of peace witl^ France. The last 
ytarsj of Frederic William werp tranquil. His 
great gepius tpanifested itself in all the transactions 
of hii lifp, bping equally admirable at the head of 
}n& armies, yvhere he appeared as the deliverer of 
his. country, and at the h^ad of his council, when 
lie administered justice to hi^ people. He was not 
only esteemed in Europe, but his friendship was 
courted by the eastern na tipns, having received an am- 
bassador from Murad Geray, cham of the ^Tartars. 
J. j^ The French Protestants, who were com- 
ib'84* P®^^^^ *^ leave that kingdom, by Louis 
the Fourteenth's imprudent revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, to the number of twenty 
thousand, established themselves in the states of 
the elector, and introduced many invaluable arts 
%nd manufactures* 
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TIjis gresit prince died on the 28th of April, 
\6S8. Two days before his end, he assembled 
hts council, and having assisted at their delibera- 
tions, he thanked his ministers for their faithful 
services, and ex.horted them to scn^ his son with 
the same attachment. Addressing himself to the 
electoral prince, he explained the duties of hjs 
situation, and represented the state in which he 
left his affairs : he strongly recommended him to 
assist the prince of Orange in tlie expedition then 
preparing for England, 'and insisted above all upon 
hisioring and protecting the people he was about 
to govern. Frederic William had all the charade 
terisiics of a great man, which fortune gave him a 
great opportunity of displaying j from his early 
youth he gave abundant pnxjfs of his prejudice and 
wisdom, and his whole life evinced him a great 
politician, and a humane and good prince. 

Frfederic the Tliird, and first king of Prussia, 
had no sooner come to the government than he 
joined the grand alliance against France. Although 
lie had no direct interest in these wars, yet being 
naturally fond of pomp and show, and his ambition 
being awakened by the itew acquisitions of the 
prince of Orange, and tlie duke of Hanover, he 
put every stratagem in motion to court the favour 
of the emperor, that he might succeed in a plan 
ot' aggrandizement which he had foimed for him- 
self. He founded the university of Halle, for 
which he provided able prolessors, and built several 
fine sluices upon the river Saale, in order to make 
it more navigable. He also received at Berlin the 
Muscovite ambassador, having in his train \lns 
czar Peter Alexiowitz, who had left his o\wi king- 
dom with the noble design of instructing himself, 

in order to civilize his people. 
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A T) ^^ ^^ effort^ of France to detach him 
-^oo ' ^^^^ ^^® alliance with king William, 
/ ' during the war about the Spanish suc- 
cession, were ineffectual. To this he was, per- 
haps, considerably proa.pted by his ambitioq, as 
the emperor, by the treaty of alliance concluded at 
Vienna, engaged to acknowledge him as king 
of Prussia, on condition of his furnishing ten 
thousand men at hi^ oym expence during the war, 
with sorae other provisiops. Upon this he repair- 
ed to Prussia, and established the royal academy 
of sciences at Berlin, of whiph Leibnitz was the 
president. 

A "Q J^ficr the brilliant campaign, by whicl^ 
1 704. * ^^® duke of Marlborough delivered the 
■ ' empirp from the Fjrench, that great ge- 
neral waited upon Frederic at Berlin, where he 
easily penetrated into his character. He was 
full of submission ^nd complaisapce to the king, 
artfully flattered hi$ vanity, and was so officious as 
to present him with the ewer when he rose from 
table. Frederic pould not resist him, and granted 
to the flattejrie^ of the courtier what he would, 
perhaps, have fefpse^ to the victorious general. 
Tlie fruit of this negotiation, was a reinforcement 
of eight thpusaqd meq. 

Fr^eric died in the begipning of the year 1/13. 
His person wp little and deformed, with an air of 
haughtiness ; he had a very common aspect ; his 
soul was flexible to every impression, and those 
who had once gained an ascendancy over him, had 
the power of animating pr calming his spirit. 
Being more attached tx) the splendoigr which daz- 
zles, than to what is useftij;^' he fonfopuded vaia 
shov/ with true grandeur.' *fhe hew colonic^ 
arrived ^t a flourishing state^ and enriched their 
./'' protector. 
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nrotecfpr. His court was numerous and brilliant^ 
and abounded in money ixom foreign subitidies. 
Luxury was visible in ev^ry thing. He bad two 
of tbe best architects in Europe in his service^ and 
a sculptor ppt inferior to either. An aicademy of 
painters Va9 also, founded, and anothJn' for the 
edacation of young people of rank, which unfortu* 
nately did no^ loiig continue. 

As Brandenburg co&tinues united to the king* 
^om of Prussia^ the subsequent hi$toiy wiU (UO^f 
pconerly con^e under that hea4* 
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A Y% JFerdinand the First, second son of Philip, 
. ' ^ ' ^^K of Spain, is the chief of the branch 

of the present House of Austria, in (Jer- ' 
nian7. ^^^ brother Charles the Kifth, resigned 
to him in 15 JO all his hereditary possessions in 
Gefmany^ caused him to be elected king of the 
Romans in the following year, and finally resigned 
the empire in his favour in 1556, Maximilian, 
eldest son and successor of Ferdinand, left six sur« 
viving sons, the eldest of whom, Rodolph, succeed- 
ed his grandfather, and father in the empire 3 and 
after a weak reign of thirty-five years, left his here^ 
ditary possessions to his brother Mattliias, who 
was electeAbiperor. Upon his death the here- 
ditaiy dominions fell to Ferdinand the Second, 
grandson of the emperor Ferdinand the First. He 
was adopted by Matthias, who caused him to be 
elected king of Bohemia and king of Hungary^ 
imd upon his death to be created emperor. 
A Yi Ferdinand the Third, his eldest son, sue- 

1637' ^^^ ^ "^^ '^ ^^ empire as to the here-? 
' ' ditaiy dominions. Upon hi^ death, his 
son Leopold was elected emperor, though only 
eighteen years of age. 

Joseph, son of Leopold by his third wife, was 
declared hereditary king of Hungary in 1687, 
being then but nine years of age 3 he was chosen 
king of the Rom^s three years afterwards, and 
succeeded to the empire upon the death of his 
father. 

'j^ jy Charles the Sixth was chosen emperor 
jjj^ * at Frankfort,. his brother having died with- 
out issue. Charles left two children, tlie 
elder of whom was Maria Theresa Walbourg 
Amelia Christina, who succeeded upon his death 

to 



t» all &e hereditary dominions. To these she 
was entitled by virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which had been guaranteed by all the European 
powers J but as prince Eugene judiciously renjark- 
ed^ *' a hundred thousand men would have gua- 
'' ran teed It better than a hundred thoul^d trea- 
" ties." Augustus the Third, king of Poland, 
and elector of Saxony, upon the death of Charles 
laid claim to the whole Austrian succession, by 
virtue of his marriage with the eldest daughter of 
the emperor Joseph, bfother of Charles the Sixth* 
Maria Theresa, however, took quiet possession of 
her vast inheritance, and received the homage of 
the states of Austria at Vienna : btit sbb could not 
prevent Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, from, 
being tensed to the imperial throtie. The wars 
which followed, are detailed In the History of 
thQ German Empire^ 

Upon the death of Charles the Seventh,. Fran- 
cis, husband of Maria Theresa, was declared 
emperor ; and that dignity, as well as the Aus« 
trian dominions, have descended lineally la tbt 
same branch to this time. 
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A tJtHORS drd vciry rttuch divided with re- 
gard to the extent of this duchy. By the best 
computation it contains about 4,800 square miles, 
with a population of 300,000. The country, 
though taken up with unprofitable lakes and sandy 
ground, is upon the whole fertile, particularly in 
Jrye and oats. Its situation has, however, rendered 
it often the seat of war, in consequence of which 
it is not well cultivated. It is interspersed with 
hills, dales, woods, lakes, and rivers, which fur- 
nish excellent game, iish, and cattle, for exporta- 
tion* 

Aboiit a century and a half ago, a bold pro- 
ject was formed for making a navigable canal to 
run south from Wismar to the lake of Schwerin^ 
so as to open a navigation between the North Se^ 
find the Baltic, and to avoid the passage of the 
Sound ; but this project, which must have been 
detrimental to Denmark and othef powers, was 
soon discontinued. Tlie neglect of commerce is 
one of the most tinfortuiiate attendants of this 
duchy 5 for though it might have three harbours 
in the Baltic, it has but one. It contains forty-* 
£ve cities and towns, three Convents^ and nine 
hundred and ninety- four manors, the peasants of 
tnrhicb are in a state of vUlenage^ their persons 

being 
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lieing tnmsferred with the land. The revenue of 
the soTcreigns of Mecklenburg has been greatly ite-* 
dticfd since the year J 628^ ai which time they 
possessed one thousand farnas, their whole nobi-' 
hty no more than seven hundred and twenty- 
seven, and the convents seven liundred and sixty-* 
eight. £ach of the three capitals of Parchini/ 
Gnstrou, and new Brandenburgh^ convokes the 
towns of its circle, and its magistrates precede iii 
all public assemblies. By a convention entered 
intDwith his nobSity, on the 18tli April, 17^^> 
Chnstian Lewis was authorised to measure the 
whole territory into hufs, one half of which, on 
performing the several services reserved by feudal 
md allodial patents, should be exempt from all 
contributions, but the other half to remain subject 
to them« and agreeably thereto> to pay the annual 
Assessment. 

The business of the diets, wliich are summon-* 
ed by the duke, is, to £x tlie annual contributions > 
to issue directions respecting the distribution of the 
taxes, and the portions of the princesses ; and to 
remedy grievances. When tliey meet> their pro* 
posals are sent to the nobility and the states, v ho 
return an answer, either objecting or approving, 
and nothing is enacted in prejudice of their rights^ 
Qo the death of one of the counsellors, the duke 
Dames the successor out of a list of three, present 
ed to him by the nobility and states of the circle 
where the vacancy happens. The lesser com- 
mittee of the nobility and states is^bya royal edict, 
invested with the rights of a college, representa- 
tive of the whole body of the nobility and com- 
mons, and the choice of the members is left to their 
fxe will. The meetings of the nobility are under 
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14 ksCKLENAURO. 

no restrictions, but any other assembly must hp 
convened by writ from the duke. 

Lutheranism is th6 prevailing religion, yet there 
are many Calvinists and Roman catholics : most 
of the towns have grammar schools, and Rostock 
is an university. The exports of the duchy cgn- 
sist in corn, flax, hemp, hops, wax, honey, cattle, 
butter, cheese, wool, and several kinds of wood : 
but their manufactures in the most necessary ar- 
ticles are insufficient for the supply of the inha« 
'bitants. 

The duke of Mecklenburg, in right of the two 
duchies of Schwerin and Gustrou, had two votes 
among the princes in the diet of the empire, and 
in the circle of Lower Saxony. His assessment 
in the matricula of tlie empire was forty horse, 
sixty-seven foot, seven hundred and forty-eight 
florins to a Roman month ; but upon the dismem- 
berment ©f the towns of Wismar, and the baili- 
wicks of Poll and Neukaster, an abatement was 
imat^s, which was to be supplied by the S\vedes. 

The privy-council of the regency is the supreme 
college, but a demesne chamber manages the 
Revenue. Appeals lie from the inferior law-courts 
' to the high and provincial court of justice, which 
holds its session four times a year, and the nobility 
and states have a share in its administration. 

The income of Mecklenburg Schwerin has been 
estimated at 100,000 pounds sterling a year. Ex- 
traordinary charges are defrayed by imposts, to 
which the prince's demesne, and the states of the ^ 
nobility and clergy, contribute each one third. The 
revenue of the Strelitz line is about 126,000 rix 
dollars J" The duke defrays the expence of the mi- 
litary establishment out. of the annual contribu-* 

tions J 
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tions ; and^ except in urgent cases^ the nobility 
and states are exempt frona furnishing magazines, 
cr sanmoning their vassals to assist in warlike pre- 
parattoas. ^ 

Schwerin, the residence of the dukes of that 
line, is situated on a fine lake, on an island in 
which is the duke*s palace. Its situation, garden, 
and paintings, are very fine. Along the Baltic - 
coast, in the bailiwick of Dobberen, runs the cele- 
brated Heiligei;! dam, being a natural wall of stones 
cf most beautiful imagery an^ colours. 

Gustrou, the capital of the Wenden circle, is 
one of the largest and most pleasant towns in the 
trhde country, as also tlie seat of the chief courts 
of judicature, and a super! ntendancy. In Rostock 
is St. Mary's church, in which are entonibed the 
remains of the celebrated Grotius, who died in 
1645. This town is also the present residence of 
the dukes, and carries on a large trade. 

The circle of Stargard consists of the ancient 
lordship of Stargard, and was the subject of the 
the long and destructive contests beti?f<J6i& the 
pnnces of Mecklenburg and the Margu/es o^ 
Brandenburg. 

The situation of Mecklenburg is particularly un- 
happy in all contests which happen between the 
Germans and the Swedes. It became during thfe 
war between Prussia and Sweden the theatre of 
the most dismal calamities. Tiie Swedes treated 
Iris country as an enemy's, and the king of Prussia 
used a severity which can be scarcely justified by 
the laws of war. He not only laid all Mecklep- 
burg under the most heavy contributions, but ob- 
^d the duke's subjects to enlist in his armies, and 
to subsist his troops while tliey themselves ^'v*er^ 
ttarving for bread. A representation of these mi 

serie- 
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:«eries came to the hands of his Prussian majesty, 
so feelingly and pathetically drawn> that it is said 
<o have greatly contributed to raise the authoress, 
the present queen ^f England, to her present 
elevated station. 

The early history of this country is so very re- 
mote, that it is impossible, considering the extreme 
ignorance of the age, to place any reliance upon it. 
The present duchy of Mecklenburg was formerly 
jnirt of the extensive kingdom of Vandalia, inha- 
t>ited by the Abodriti, or Vandals, who efftcted 
the destruction of the Roman empire, and u ero 
lafterwards themselves conquered by Charlemagne. 
. rv The first dukes of Mecklenburg were 
Y^^tQ * Albert and John, of Stargard, created by 

^* the emperor Charles the IVth, as well foe 
jtheir personal merit as their great power. They 
and their successors were engaged in perpetual 
yrars with the Swedes and Danes, which only 
tended to impoverish a country to which peace 
was peculiarly necessary. In the wars of Gusta- 
yus Adolphus against the empire they were his 
dlies, which ultimately proved very destructive ; 
nor was: tranquillity restored to the bleeding coun- 
try until the accession of duke Adolphus, and 
the t! eaty. of Westphalia. 

Upon the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the suc- 
cession was contested by the dukes of the Meck- 
lenburg and Strelitz family, the latter claiming 
Irom the proximity of blood, tlie former by prio- 
rity of descent. The question, by the interfer- 
ence of the emperor, was settled by a legal adju- 
dication in favour of the duke of Scbwerin ; but 
the decision, impartial as it was, not being satisfac- 
^x^, the country was ooce more desolat^ for four 

or 
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or five years. At hst in 1701 , it was agreed that the 
matter should be referred to arbitration ; and the 
fl^ard pronounced was, tliat duke Frederick Wil* 
Earn of Schwerin should hold ihe principality of Qas- 
troD with.thatof Schwering, bu t that his uncle Adol- 
phus Frederic should, besides his duchy of Strelitz, 
hold the principality of Ratzcburg, with the lord- 
diip of Stargard, and the comtnanderies of Miro 
tnd Nemero, with a yearly pension of nine thou- 
sand dollars iit specie ou< of the Boitzenburg toll. 
This compact was accepted by both parties, and 
ratified by the emperor J.ieopold, who likewise sett- 
tied a right of primogeniture and lineal succession 
in both houses. >' - 

Adolphus Frederic of Mecklenburg Strcflitz dioi 
in 1 70s, and was succeeded by his soi} of the same 
name. Frederic William was a wise and mode- 
rate prince, and made the good of his sillTJects 
the only object of his admiiiisfralion. But not- 
withstanding his most strenuous eflbrts to preserve • 
reutrality, die situation of his country brought him 
under inexpressible diffiaiUics. When Charles 
the Twelfth undertook to dethrone the king of 
PoJaiid, Mecklenburg again became the soat of 
war. and was plundered and laid desolate by both 
(rartii'S. 

Charles Leopold of Schwerin,^ being involved in 
dispuie.-i with his nobility, was induced to call in 
the aHsi:itance of Peter tlie Great of Russia, whose 
niece he married. Rut this splendid alliance, not- 
withstanding the subsequent exaltation of hia 
slaughter to the regency, aii« of lior infant son to 
the throne of the Russian empire, was only pro- 
tlnctive of misfortunes to the duke. I lis enemies 
(ifprived him of his dominions, only a small part 
of the ffiveuue being allotted him for his mainte- 

c 3 nance. 
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nance. He was succeeded in 1/47 by his brother 
IiCwiSy who had long been administrator of the 
..duchy. This prince new- modelled the constitu- 
tion of his states^ and dying in 1756 was succeed- 
ed by his son duke Frederic^ whose mother was 
Gustava^ one of the princesses ofStrelitz. 

Adolphus Frederk III. of Mecklenburg Stre- 

)itz, dying withotH issue, was succeeded by Adol- 

phus Frederic IV. son of his younger brother, 

Charles Louis Frederic^ and brother of the present 

.queen of England. 

The situation of Mecklenburg happily exempted 
it from the destructive events which fell upon 
Ihose €Serman states whose territories joined the 
revolutionized and convulsed kingdom of France. 
But when the battle of Jena broke the power of 
Prussia, under whose protection the north of 
Germany had enjoyed the benefits of neutrality, 
the country was overrun by detachments of tho 
Fiench army. After the peace of Tilsit> however, 
the dominions of the dukes of Mecklenburg were 

re9tore4 through the niediation of R^ss^* 
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CHAR I. 

'DOHEMIA was originalJy included in Ger- 
many, and had its name from the Boii, a 
people of ancient Gaul, who settled in it about live 
Imndred and niqety years before the Christian 
«m Being expelled by the Marcomanni, they 
seized on Bavaria, while the Marcomanni were in 
their turn displaced by a tribe of Sclayonians^whose 
descendants still possess it, and call themselves 
Zech*. Thi9 kingdom is bounded on the north by 
Saxony and Brandenburg, on the east by Poland 
and Hubgary^ on the south by Austria and Bava- 
ria, and by the Upper Falatiuate op the west $ is 
three hundred miles long, and two hundred and 
fifty broad ; and comprehends, J . Boht^mia, mostly 
Fubject to Austria ; 2. Silesia, mostly subject to 
Prussia ; 3. Moravia, entirely subject to Austria* , 
llie principal towps of Bohemia are Pilson, Egra, 
Koningscratz and Tabor ^ of Silesia, Breslau ; and 
of Mor^vfai Olmutz, Brunn^ and Znaim. The 
metropolis of Bohemia, however, is Prague, in thp 
centre of the t^ingdoft) : ii is pleasantly situated on 
both sides Qf the Muldau, and very strongly forti- 
fied J and is. of such extent, that in tlie war of 
J 756, the grand Prussian army could not com- 
pletely inyest it. ^ut it» inlwbitants, usually reck- 
oned 
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oned at eighty thousand, are disproportioned to its 
b Ik. Its university, at the. time John Hoss was 
recior, is said to have had forty thousand students ; 
but of later years they scarcely ever exceeded ^ve 
thousand. Prague is divided into the old, the 
new, and the little city 5 and has been very fa- 
mous for its sieges. 

The air of Bohemia is redconed less wholesome 
than the air of Grermany 5 but its soil is fruitful, 
and has many rich mines of different metals. 
"Wood is very plentiful, and tlie inhabitants grow 
as much corn as is sufficient for tiieir own con- 
sumption. The country is almost siirrounded 
with mountains ; but few of them are noted : its 
principal river is the Elbe, which takes its rise in 
the SuUetic mountains, and runs through the mid- 
dle of Bohemia. The population of Bohemia i« 
estimated at 2,300,CX)0, and of Moravia at 
1,250,000. 

The customs and diversions of Bohemia are 
much like those of Germany, and the people have 
a similar propensity to excess in eating and drink*- 
ing". Formerly they were remarkable for valour ; 
and at the period of the Reformation, made a vigo- 
rous stand against the papacy. But their spirit 
both for arts and arms has long been broken. Thei 
•established religion is the Roman catholic ; though 
Protestantism meets with toleration. 

The proper language of Bohemia is a dialect of 
the Sclavonic 5 but the German is generally spo^ 
ken in njost of the towns. 

Por'a long time it remained'a separate kingdom 5 
and the nobility used to elect their own princes ; 
at Isfit it (dL uuder tlie dominion of the liouse 

of 
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of Atistria, whence it is sometimes ranked in 
Geraiany. 

At first the Bohemians were governed by dukes ; 
Vnt the emperor Otbo the Firft conquered the 
duke of Bohemia^ and reduced the province under 
the empire. Afterwards Henry tlie Fifth * ^^ 
gave the title of king to Ladislaus, duke of i^^^* 
Sobemia 3 and since that time these kings ^ ' 
have been electors, and chief cup-bearers of the 
empire^ and the kingdom has been elective. 

Formerly the kings received their dominion as 
a fief of the empire^ and the , ceremony was per- 
formed on ihe firontiers ; after which the standards 
of tbe^rincipalities of whi4^h it is composed, were 
delivered to them without being tom> and given 
to the people^ as was done with the ensigns of the 
other fiefs of the empire. 

Ferdinand the First of Austria having married 
Anne, sister of Loais, last king of Bohemia, who 
died* withont issue, and being elected king, the 
kingdom has remained ever since in his family. 
The crown however is still conferred with an ap- 
pearance of dection, notwithstanding by the treaty 
of Westphalia it is declared hereditary in the house 
of Austria. 

Tbe states of Bohemia have never been compre- 
hended in the government, xu>t in the circl^ of 
the empire ; they were not subject to any of its 
jurisdictions, nor to jthe Roman months^ Uaxes, or 
INiblic contributions } and they owed nothing to 
the empire but what the emperor Leopold volun- 
tarily imposed upon himself, amounting to six 
thousand livres a year for the imperial chamber. 

Bohemia was divided by the emperor Charles 
the Fourth, into twelve provinces, in cacfi of 

which 
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vhicfa he ordered two captains should be appofint- 
-ed every year for the administration of govem- 
nient ; and also erected tlie church of Prague 
into nn archbish««^i>rtck, endowing it with the 
prerogative of crowning the kings of Bohemia, 
v^hich iiad before belonged to the archbishopric of 
Mcntz. 

'J'liC government of Bohemia is different from 
that of all otht;r states, tlu^ atfairs of the kingdoot 
bcin^ managed in six diiFerent courts. First, the 
eoun< il <j^' il.e re'tT.ry j secondly, the councilor 
superior chaniuor oi justice : thirdly, the chamber 
ofiiefs ; fourth!;,', the tribunal forjudging th^ ap- 
peals of the German vabsals^ io their differences 
upon account of hefs ; fifthly, the royal chambec 
of finance : and lastly, the chancery. 

The first wh ;ni history mentions as the ruler or 

chief of tlie Bohemians, was one Czech, who 

k y. baying committed a murder of some no- 

■b'q' toriety in Croatia, quitted the couotcy 

with his family and dependants, and went 

towards Moravia, in search of a new settlement. 

From the Moravians he learnt there was a countrjr 

surrounded by the Hercynian forest, not rery dis« 

tant, and but thinly inliabited. Czech, thor^ore, 

4iuitted Moravia, and entered Bohemia, which he 

found wholly covered with wood, and possessed 

rather by wild herds of cattle than by men. Czech 

here settled his small colony, and instructed the 

inhabitants in the cultivation of their lands; but' 

Laving sent his brother Leches to settle in Poland^ 

he died and left Bohemia without a ruler. In thi*^ 

condition the Bohemians remained for some time; 

but as they were now collected in villages, in- 

jnry and oppression was not so easily combated 

as 
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as duriog their ancient pastoral life; they there- 
fore chose a joang raan» of the nnme of Croc^ . 
whose prudent conduct had rendered him remark- 
able^ for their governor^ under wIiom: the autho- 
rity of the laws was supported. He was .succeed- 
ed by the youngest of his three daughters, Lybussa, 
who was noted for her skill in clivin itioi.. H.^iv- 
ing governed the country alone, for tourteeii } cars, 
her subjects pressed her to marry, wficn »he chose 
a oouBtry labourer, named Premisiaiis : who being 
called tothtf dignity of governor from the plough, 
carried his shoes along with him, as memorials 
^ his posterity, to prevent their l)eing elaied with 
the prosperity of their condition. Premislaus 
founded Prague : and though nptm the death of 
his queen he had an insurrection of women to 
quelle he may upon the whole be said to have 
reigned peaceably till his death. When dying, 
he ordered his cloak and shoes to be deposited in a 
r^igious place, only to be shewn at the election of 
a governor > a custom which has been solemnly 
4lbserved, not only by the pagan but tlie christian 
{>riDces of Bohemia. 

Nezamislius, succeeded his father by the ^ t\ - 
universal consent of the people: having '. ' 
reigned twenty years, he was succeeded by ' 
his son Mnatha, who neglected the government, 
»nd for the first three years of his reign devoted 
himself entirely to the pleasures of the chace. A 
citizen of Versovicum, to whom the prince had 
given the care of the government, seeing his mas- 
ter indolent, proposed himself to the people as 
their govefoor, but failing in the attempt, was put 
to death } and Mnatha died soon aft^r, of a con- 
tagious 
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J. jy tagtous distemper. Vogenut, his 90D> sac* 
' .-' ceeded him. Vogenus, after reigning tweiv- 
' ty-eight years, left the government to hi« 
eldest son Wenceslaus, and Luaatia to his jouog- 
A D ^^^> Wratislaus. These brothers lived in 
76^ gieat unanimity, and gave assbtance to 
' ' each other against Charlemagne, who then 
attacked the Saxons, Veneds, and Bohemians. 
Wenceslans was succeeded by his son, Cruomy- 
slius, who, after reigning nineteen years, left the 
government to his son Neclan, who being of a 
^rful and cowardly disposition, was attacked by 
his cousin Ulatislaus, from Lusatia. Neclan*& go- 
vernment was weak, and distmguisbed by littlo 
else than continual rebellion : he died, however^ 
possessed of it, and was .succeeded by his son Hos- 
. T^ tivitius, whose brother Myslibogius, re« 
' ' belled against him, because a moiety of 
^' dominion had not fallen to his share. An 
arbitration was at last agreed to, and the province 
of Gurimum was ceded to Mylibogius for life* 
Hostivitius was soon after disturbed by another 
insurrection, h^ded by Succaslaus, governor of 
Bilina -, but he being defeated and taken, his feet 
and hands were cut off, and he himself thrown 
into the river £gra. Myslibogius now made two 
successful incursions into Moravia : but dying soon 
after a peace was concluded between the king of 
Moravia and Hostivitius. 
j^ j^ Borivorius succeeded his father, and 

856 ^^^^ ^^ ^"* J^gw* going into Moravia 

to renew the alliance, the king waa 

converted to Christianity, and baptized with 

jUis wife Ludruilla^ and many of his retinue. 

The 
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The Bofaetnians, on his retaro^ despised him, npon 
which he chose a voluntary exile in MoraTia. in 
his abtence, rapine and distraction prevailed m. 
his domimotis : the states recalled Stoymirus, a ' 
brother of the governor of fiilina, who had been 
banished to Bavaria thirteen years before; but 
he having forgot his native language, they soon 
grew tir^of hkn, and sent him into Bavaria with 
some presents. Assembling again in the fields 
near Prague> to dioose anoth^ prince, the ia*- 
vourers of Borivorius came secretly amaecT, and, 
after a warm dispute, obliged the other party to 
consent ' to the recalling of their exiled prince. 
Borivorius returning to ' this diniity, afWr an ab» 
sence of ten years, brought with hua Methuduis, 
who converted many to the christian faith. Se- 
veral churches were built, and schools erected ; 
but the Bohemians objecting to the performing 
of the service In the Latin tongue, a language 
which they did not understand, Methudtua repre- 
sented this objection to pope Nicholas the Great, 
wlio- allowed the prayers to be said in the vulgar 
tongue. But some years after, a bishop being 
sent into Bohemia, the Latin tongue was again 
ordered to be introduced in all their churches. 
Borivorius having abdicated the government, his 
son Spiligneus succeeded him ; but he dying in 
two years, his Either prevailed with the states to 
choose his young son Wratislaus, whose education 
he himself directed. Wratislaus afterwards ^ y. , 
married Drahomira, a woman of an illus- J^g ' 
trious family, but a pretended convert to ^^^" 
the christian faith. By her he had two sons, who 
both succeeded him in their turns. He assisted 
the Moraviaas against the Hungariansx who had 

u invadecjv 
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invaded them ; and dying soon af^er^ Drahonitra 
took upon her th^ administration of the govern- 
ment during the minority of her children. It 
was then she first discovered her hatred to the 
christians } and committing the govemmentof the. 
city to pagan magistrates, she massacred above 
three hundred christians' in one nighty afterwards 
burnt their temples, and ordered them to deliver 
A 1^ up all their arms. But Wenceslaus the 
' f. ' Second, her elder son, conning to tlie go- 
. ^ ' vcrnment, the christians were again cn- 
couraj^ed ; and, in order to prevent disputes with 
his brother Bole^lnus, who had been educated 
under his mother, he ceded to him all that part of 
Bohemia beyond the Elbe. Wenceslaus,. spend- 
hig much of his time in praying and fasting, one 
of his uubjffcts was tempted to rebel against him, 
and advanced with an army towards Prague. 
Wenceblaus, to spare the lives of his bubjects, 
offered to ^ght him in a duel in tlie presence of 
the two armies. Radislaus, the rebel, accepted 
the challenge; and, as the chronicles relate, Wen- 
ceslmis, being assisted by heaven, gained the 
victory without a blow. The news of this vic- 
tory gave such pleasure to the emperor^ Otho the 
Crreat, that he sent for Wenceslaus to the diet at 
Worms, where he entertained him in great re- 
spect, and offered him the title of king. This, 
however, Wenceslaus refused; asking only the 
arm of St. Vitus, which had been deposited in 
the monastery of Corbeia, in Saxony. Return- 
ing to Prague with this relic, Wenceslaus caused 
a oiurch to be built for its reception, which was 
consecrated by St. Wolfgang, bishop of Ratisbon. 
His pious life. excited the envy of his brother, 

Boleslaus^ 
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Bolesladi^ who, with the consent of his mother, 
soon after murdered him, and succeeded to th^ 
governroent, which he administered with great 
pnelty, persecuting the Christians, and j. -^ 
obliging them to fly the kingdom. The ' * 
year fofiowing,. the emperor Oibo entered ^ * 
Bohemia with an army, to revenge the death of 
Wenoeslaus, and forced Bole&laus to submit to 
the following terms: namely, to use all means 
to expiate his guilt; tp recal the Christians'^ to 
pay a yearly tribute ef one hundred and twenty 
chosen oxen, and fiv6 hundred marks of gold| 
and to pay homage to the emperor on the same 
conditions with the other princes of Germany, 
fioleslaus was afterwards twice invaded by the 
Hungarians and Moravians, but succeeded in re- 
pulsing them. He now- inclined to Christianity, 
and not only lefused Sis daughter Dombraia to* 
the king of Poland, unless he embraced the faith^ 
hut sent to Rome, requesting that a christian 
bishop ini(;ht be settled in Bohemia : and the di- 
fision which at that time existed between the 
popes, was the sole reason why his message was 
not atteii^ed to. His eldest son, Strachy- ^ t\ 
iquas, tiling the monkish.habit at Ratisbon, 'q^ ^ 
he was succeeded in the goveiiimen t by his ^ ' * * 
jecord son. 

BoL^slaus the Second, surnamed the Pious, 
founticd and endowed twenty churches, and ob- 
tained leave from pope JgLn the Ninth to create 
a bishop at Pr-igue. With the consent of all th^ 
priests, he appointed Dethmar, a Saxon, the first 
bishop ; who was succeeded by Adelbert, a Boi 
hemian. Adelbert reprovingthe people for their 
neglect of Sui^da/, a^d the f^cUity w\t]i[i wVv\c\i» 



according to their pleasure, they married aai 
divorced their wives, th^y formed a cotispiracj 
against him, and took possession of a mouiHaii] 
near Prague, whence they were expelled by the 
Chrittians, with the assistance of the Jews, who 
were afterwardi sutTered to erect a synagogue in 
the city. Soon after this, Boleslaus was invaded 
fay the prince of Poland ; but in return, he ei» 
tered that kingdom, and made himself master o* 
CracoAf, at 2 time when the Poles were engaget 
in opposing the Russians, who had invaded an 
other part of their country. The king of PolaQi. 
having made peace with the Russians, marcba, 
witli his army to recover Cracow: but tlie BohE 
mian .garrison being well provided, obliged il 
Poles to raise the siege. About this time, Bi, 
. -n leslaus died. Soleslaus the Third, wl 
/^ " succeeded to his lather, being of a cove 
'""'■ ous, slothful disposition, neglected to W 
ply the garrison of Cracow : by which meai«-t 
city again returned to the Poles. Boles^aiu bri 
afterwards persuaded by the king of Poland tor. 
him at Cracow, was there peifidiously deprive! 
. |. sight, and sent back to Bohemia. Tiai 
, ' -' his inability to govern, be rcBigned 
^'^'■^- kingdom to his eldest son. 

Jaromirm was one of the tiohappiest [ 
Bohemia-. CoJ.anus of Versovic 
aspired lo tlie government, finding 
poiuted, determined to deatioy him. 
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^ile the fniace, being loosed from the tree^ 
iRras found miraculously cored of ail bis wounds. 
Cohanns^ £Ly\ng into Poland, declared Ik luid kille4 . 
Jaromirm : cTpon information of which > the king 
iof Pc^and raised an zrtny, and faa\ing entered 
Bohemia, burnt and destro3red the villages and 
castles, till he tt last niade himself master of 
i^rague $ while Jaromirm retired to his cavtle of 
Wisegarde. Udalric, bis brofher, who was then? 
with the emperor Henry, privately left that court, 
came to Bonemia, and assembling some forces, 
recovered Prague ', but thinking he had a right to 
the government, put out his brother^ eyes, and 
kept him prisoner. 

Udalric», having assumed the gofvern- a j^ 
ment, fell in Jove with a young woman 1^,7* 
whom he saw by chance washing clothes . 

at the side of a river, as he returned from hunt- 
ing. Having married her, he had by her, the 
nesct year, a son named Bretislaus : but the joy 
occasioned by his birth was interrupted by the 
news of a firesh invasion from the king of Poland, 
who had advanced to Glatz. The Poles, how- 
ever, being attacked by a contagious distemper, 
raised the siege. About this time Udalric, re- 
penting of his conduct towardH his brother, by the 
mediation of the bishop, was reconciled to him, 
ahd afterwards admitted him to a participation cf 
the government. • Bretislaus, being now of age, 
was created by .his father marquis of Moravia, 
and taking the government of that province, re- 
pulsed the Poles, who had invaded it^.-'and took 
ID many prisoners, that he sold them to the Hun- 
garians by hundreds. Afterwards going to Ua- 
tifboo^ under the pretext of visitini^ the te\\C& oi 
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St. Wolfgang, he carried off* Jutha, the daughter 
of the emperor Otho^ who was placed there in a 
nunnery. To revenge this rape, Henry II. 
marched an army to Bohemia: but betbre any 
hostilities commenced^ the contending parties were 
reconciled by the mediation 'of Jutha, who was 
soon after delivered of a son, named Spiligneus. 
Bretislaus being absent, assisting the emperor in 
bis wars against the Hungarians, Udalric, his fa- 
it Pj ther died 5 upon whose death he succeeded 
1043 * ^° ^® government, in conjunction with 
his uncle, Jaromirm. 
The Poles being at this time without a king^ 
Bretislaus thought it a proper opportunity to re- 
venge the injuries of his grandfather ; and enter- 
ing Poland with an army, took Cracow, and 
likewise njade himself master of the castle of 
Sydeca, whither the nobility had fled. Having 
taken several other towns, a great number of pri* 
soneis, and much spoil, he returned to Bohemia, 
but was soon informed that the emperor Henry 
was preparing to invade him with two armies : 
one from Saxony^ and the other, commanded by 
himself, from the mountains of Bavaria. Bre- 
tislaus sent Procopius to oppose the Saxons, and 
watched the motions of the emperor himself 5 
who, trusting to the number of his troops, and 
marchmg without any discipline, was surprised by 
Bretislaus before he had got out of the woods. 
The Saxons> on the other side the kingdom, had 
better success : they obtained much spoil without 
meeting with Procopius, who was afterwards put 
to deal^for his negl^.. Thcjcmperor Henry, to 
revenge his disgrace, led another army to Bohemia, 
laid si^e to Prague^ and obliged Bretislaus to sue 

for 
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for peace } which he obtained^ upon condition of 
doing homage to the emperor^ and paying one 
thousand five hundred pounds of silver. Bretis- 
iaus afterwards defeated the Hungarian robbers 
that ravaged Moravia, and concluded a perpetual 
peace with Casimir, king of Poland. He lefl 
five sons, the eldest of whom, Spiligneus, in- 
herited Bohemia ', and Moravia was divided among 
the four youngest. 

Spiligneiis succeeded to the government j, jy 
immediately; and by an edict ordered all ,q».' 
the Germans to depart tht kingdom within 
tbree days, not excepting his own mother, who 
afterwards married- Peter, king of Hungary. 
Hearing likewise that his conduct was blamed in 
Moravia, he marched into that country, and took 
his brothers, Conrad and Otho, prisoners 5 but 
their elder brother Wratislaus flying into Hun- 
gary, there married A.delheid, the king's sister ; 
which Spiligneus being informed of, he was re- 
conciled to his brother, fearing lest the king of 
Hungary should espouse his. quarrel. Spiligneus 
dying, was succeeded by his brother, 

Wratislaus IT. divided Moravia betwixt * jj 
his brothers, Conrad and Otho, his young- , J^gj * 
est brother Jaromirim being designed to 
succeed to the bishopric of Prague. The Poles 
about this time were preparing to invade Bohe* 
mia, and Wratislaus assembled an army at Giatz ; 
but his wife Adelheid being dead, he concluded 
a peace by marrying at Suatava, the king's sister^ 
and ended all disputes about Silesia, which was 
entirely ceded to Bohemia. A dispute soon after 
arising between the emperor Henry and his son, 
^^'ralislaus assisted the latter, and defeated Leu- 

pold. 
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pold, marquis of Austria, who had invaded 
Moravia. Henry IV. having taken his father 
prisoner, shut him up in prison, where he died, 
and succeeded himself to the imperial throne. 
Soon after^r holding a diet at Mentz^ he declard4 
Wratislaus king of Bohemia j and, in favour of 
Jaromirm, now called Gerard, bishop of Prague, 
joined Olmutz to that bishopric. The inhabitant* 
of Lusatia threatening a rebellion, he sent his 
eldest son Bretislaus to quell them, who defeated 
them in several skirmishes ; but afterwards re- 
fusing obedience to his father, he was banished 
to Pannonia, and his younger brother Conrad 
A T\ succeeded to the kingdom, but enjoyed 
1002 * ^' ^^^^ seven months. Upon his death, 

^ * the states assembling, continued for some 
time doubtful whether they should recall Bretis- 
laus from his banishment, or confer the kingdom 
on the sons of Conrad ; but Bretislaus approaching 
the frontiers, they sent deputies to him, with an 
offer of the crown. 

A rv Bret»> Jaus, arriving at Prague, made him- 
10Q3 ^^^^ ^^^^ popular, and married Lucretia, 

^ ' daughter of tlie palatine of the Rhine. 
He published an edict against sorcery and witch- 
craft. The Poles having taken possession of Si- 
lesia, he recovered that province from them, and 
enriched his exchequer by the confisajted estates 
of ixkiny of the Icrds who ha*l favoured the. Polish 
invasion. He likewisie seized upon the riches of 
the Jews ^ and havng dtfeated the sons of Con- 
rad, he received the investiture of his states from 
the emi)eror, ait Ratisbon > ' but was soon after 
killed by an arrow while hunting, and was suc« 
ceeded by his brother. 

Boriyoriuf 



•Bonvorius II. met with great disturbance * jv 
in the beginning of bis reign frora Udal- . | * 
ric, the son of his eldest -brother Conrad, 
whom he had set free from his imprisonment in 
the castle of Giatz. Udalric had scarceljr aub- 
mitted» when Suatoplucus^ his cousin, pre- 
tended to the kiAgdom, whose fdbtion ^ t) 
prevailing, Borivorius ded to Poland, and ,,'^7* 
from thence to the emperor; but found '* 
no /edre^ as Suatoplucus was by the consent of. 
the states settled in the government. Suatoplucus 
ifterwards attending the emperor m his wars in 
Germany, was assassinated by a traitor in his 
eamp. 

Uiadislaus, third son of Wratislaus, sue- ^ ^ 
ee^ded his cousin ; but going to receive . * ^* 
the investiture of the crown from the em- '^* 
peror, his exiled brother, Borivorias, privately 
entered Prague, and assumed the government. 
Being informed of this, UJadislars returned from 
his journey ; and after a (<;w slight skirmishes, 
the dispute was referred to the decision of the 
emperor, who determined in favour of Uiadislaus. 
Soon after, Sobieslaus, his youngest brother, pre- 
tended to the crown, and, with the assistance of 
the Poles, invaded the kingdom 5 but the two 
pothers being reconciled by their mother, Lu- 
satia was cedi'd to Sobieslaus, and Borivorius 
was likewise called to a partnership of the throne ; 
but shewing a partiality to the Germans, he was 
afterwards obliged tu fly into Hungiry. Uia- 
dislaus dying, left tliree sons 5 but his youngest 
brother,Sobieslaus, succeeded to the crown, \ j^ 
His cousin Otho, complaining to ttie em- . ' ^ ' 
perw Lotharius^ of the injury done him 

by 
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by the Bohemians^ that emperor marched at the 
head of a powerful army into Bohemia, where he 
was defeated by Sobieslaus 3 and Otho the com- 
petitor dying, a peace was concluded j and So* 
bichlaus assisting the emperor against Bavaria, 
Lothaiius confirmed Lusatia to the duke'a son, 
and was guarantee of a peace between Sobieslaus 
and the king of Pohind. After the death of Lo- 
tharius, Conrad having fixed himself in the im« 
perial ihroiie, by the assistance of Sobieslaus and 
other princes of Germany, he, at the deslro of 
Sobieslaus, gave the investiture of Bohemia to 
TJiadislaus, eldest son of his late brother. 
J. j^ Uladislaus succeeding his uncle, waa 
1 140 ^*^° (Ustuibed in his government by Con- 
rad, who pretended to the crown ; but thd 
emperor marching to the assistance of Uladisliaus, 
Con Uvi V. as defeated 5 and afterwards, being re- 
conciicd U) the e^nperor, went to the Holy Land ■ 
against the Turks. 

About this iiaie, Henry, bishoi") of Olmutz, 
■went 10 Rome, to complain of tlie irregutarities 
daily commirted by ths priests, and retarucd with" 
a legatt; of pope Eugenius ill. hciving full ijower 
to inquire into and rc<1ress the abuit-s. Frederic 
Barbarohsa boiug elected tmper'^jr, and gOing tq 
Borne to be crownetl, he ieit lUadisiaus* as vicar 
of the empire in bis iibieme : be afterwards in- 
vited him to his maniage, aua criuned liaTi king 
of Bohemia 5 for which favour Uiatlih.aus at- 
tended the eippcror into Loinbardy, and assisted 
him at the s^ege of Milan. Upon his return 
from Lo;T:bardy, he brought an Italian architect 
witji him, by whose direction a bridge of twenty- 
four arches was built ovipr tiie river Mulda. 

The 
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*nie city of Milan again r'.»belling, Uladislaus sent 
assistance to the eniijervir, un ler tiit^ c.jni'i'and 
of his son Frederic, and his Lrcvlier 'I 'v ixild^ 
and ^hen they returned, he retired into a mo^ 
nastery, and resigned the government to his son 
Frech?ric, who, not obtainini:j the iiivt.'s^itiire of 
the emperor, went into banishment in P^nnonia j 
while Udairic, on Whom the emperor conferred 
the kingdom, resifned it to iiis elder brother 
Sobieslaus : but he soon displeasing tlie emperor,, 
Frederic again recovered hifi dignity. Frederic 
soon after going to the diet at Ratisbon, ^ y. 
Sobieslaus twice defeated him in his re- /.^c* 
turn, and made a strong effort to recover '^* 
the kingdom 5 but^ by the assistance of the in- 
habitants of Prague. Frederic at last entirely 
routed him. The ejiSperor soon after summon- 
ing Frederic to another diet al Ratisbon, a se- 
• cond pretender seized the government ; but the 
emperor giving him the investiture of the king- 
dom, sent him back with a sufftcicnt force to 
expel his rival Conrad, who afterwards went to 
the Holy Land, Upon his return, Frederic 
dying, he was elected king 5 but going * ^ 
soon after to Naples to assist the emperor . '.qq* 
m the siege of that city, he died there ^* 
of a contagious distemper. Upon his death, 
two relatives, Wenceslaus and Premislaus, dis- 
puted the crown. Wenceslaus was favoured by 
the inhabitants of Prague ; but fearing the 
power of his rival, he went to beg the assistance 
of the emperor,, and in his return was taken 
prisoner by the marquis of Lusatia. Premislaus 
then seized the government 3 but being sum- 
moned 
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moned by the emperor to give an account of hn$ 
usurpation, he left Bohemia, and retired into 
Moravia. The states afterwards chose their 
bishop, Henryr, for their king, who^administered 
their govemtnent with great prudence ^ but 
desiring to resign on account of his age, Pre- 
mislaus returned from Moravia with his brother 
Uladislaus, in order to seize the government-; 
but the people, from their affection to Henry, 
defeated the* invaders, took Uladiskus prisoner, 
whom they confined, and obliged Premislaus 
to fly. But Henry again assemWing the states, 
resigned the government into their hands, and 
retired to Egra, where J)e died. Upon his 
i. jy death, the states took Uladislaus from 
11 06 ^'* prison, a»d dcdlared him king. His- 
^ * elder brother, who was reduced to be 
an assistant to some masons at Ratisbon, hear- 
ing of his promotion^ returned immediately to 
Prague, where an agreement was concluded be- 
twixt them : Premislaus being put in possession 
of the kingdom, and resigning Moravia to his 
brother. Soon after, at the instigation of the 
king of France, he declared for Pkiiip,. who 
was then disputing the imperial dignity with 
Otho: however, he quickly changed his party, 
and favoured Otho*s cause so zealously, that he 
got the name of t>thischgar, turned afterwards 
4 by the Bohemians to Ottocar, or the Victorious. 

He again embraced the party of Philip, who gave 
, his daughter ' Cunegunda in marriage to his son 

Wenceslaus, and at last obtained the quiet pos- 
session of the empire. Philip being assassinated 
at Ba£abeig> and Otho succeeding to the empire^ 

Fremislauf 
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Premiskus was again reconciled to him, and pro- 
mised him three hundred men to attend him 
during bis expedition to Rome, to receive the 
imperial crown. The new emperor having a rup- 
lure with the court of Rome, was excommuni- 
cated by the ?ope, who prevailed with the elec- 
tors to choose Frederic II. at whose election Pre- 
miilaus was present, and obtained from him the 
privilege of being absent from the diets of the 
empire, unless when they are held at Bamberg, 
Nuremberg, or Ratisbon, and an exemption irom 
paying any taxes. Towards the end of his long 
reign, he caused his son Wenceslaus to be crowned 
in order to sec:iire the succession to his family, and 
•oon after died at Prague. 

Wenceshus IV. was surnamed Ottocar, . j^ 
and ii\ the beginning of his reign was en- .««f/ 
gaged in repelling an invasion of t!)e Aus- 
iriaiis, wl)o ravaged Moravia, but wore de- 
feated by^ the Bohemians, under the command 
of Premislaus, the king's son. Soon^ after he 
gave assistance to the Man]uis of Brnnden* 
burg against the bishops of Magdeburgh and llal- 
beritadt ; but by the oppression of his subject:* 
raised a general disaireclion to his government, 
*o that at ihe histigalion of his nobles his own son 
Premislaus rebelled against him. TljisTcboUion, 
bou'CTer, was soon cjuelled ; for Wenceslaus 
^arching against the rebels, eniinrly defeated 
tbfln, and took his son prisoner. Not long after, 
fce had a more furmidable enemy to contend with ; 
I fcr the Thattasi, a people of Scythia, had left their 
•»n country, to the number of five hundred thou- 
^, and after over-numing Poland, Lithuania, and 
|tt of Russia, invaded Moravia and besieged OU 
iWz. He marched with an army to the relief of 
TOL. lYIII. M ihp 
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tlie city, and in some skirmishes with the barba* 
rians, having killed one of their generals, they 
thought proper to raise the siege, to evacuate his 
dominions, and to march into Hungary. • 
A D Wenceslaus dying, his son IVemislaas 
1255 * 8"^^^®^^ to ^® kingdom, and took the 
name of Ottocar. After settling his af- 
fairs in Bohemia^ he went to take possession of Aus- 
tria, where he had been chosen duke upon the 
death of Frederic, the last of the Austrian line 
While he continued in that duchy, he purchased 
• from Udalric duke of Carinthia, apartofCarinthla^ 
all Stiria, and the port of Naon, in tlie Adriatic 
Marching aften^'ards to oppose the Prussians, whc 
had declared war against the Christians, he de< 
feated them in several engagements 3 upon whicl: 
success many of those people consented to aban- 
don paganism, and two of their chiefs were bap 
tized. Having established his government ir 
Prussia, and built Konigsberg, he returned wttl 
his army to Stiria, to repel an invasion of tin 
Hungarians. He at first agreed to a truce witi 
the invaders, which they basely violated, anc 
hoping to surprise him, attacked his camp in thu 
night ; but they were repulsed with loss, and en- 
tirely defeated. Upon the news of this victory 
the cities of Verona, Feltri, and Treviso, sent ai 
embassy to him, desiring his protection. Afte 
his return to Bohemia, he received an offer Q 
the imperial crown, which he is said to havi 
rejected : but the refusal in the end proved hi 
ruin ; for Rodolph count of Hapsburgh, who ha 
formerly been great marshal of his court, havin; 
been elected, he, in disdain^ refused to do homage 
and to take tlie investiture of his states from hin 

A 
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At last he folmd the necessity of complying, and 
according to the custom, on his knees, delivered 
five standards to the emperor for tlie five fiefs 
which he possessed. But Rodolph only returning 
him two, and keeping those of Carinthia, Austria, 
and Stiria> whjcli he alleged he had no right to^ 
a war ensued, iu which Ottocar lost his life. 

Wenceslaus succeeded his father Otto- » j. 
car, and being only eight years of agej 1270' 
was put under the guardianship of his uncle ' * 
the marquift of Brandenburg. In his iifleenth 
year he was declared of age, and soon after mar* 
.tied Judith, Che emperor's daughter. As the king- 
dom of Poland about this time was torn to pieces by 
the fecttons of the nobles, Wenceslaus obtained 
^(Aaession of the provinces of Sandomir and Cra- 
cow-; and Premislaus, who was chosen some time 
after king of Poland, being killed by the marquis 
•f Brahdepburg, in an engagement in Pomerania, 
he succeeded him in that kingdom. After his 
coronation at Cracow, he left the administration of 
the government of Poland to a viceroy, and re- 
turned to Bohemia, when he proposed to commit 
* the laws of the kingdom to writing ; for which 
parpo^ he sent for Gotius, a celebrated lawyer, 
from Orvietto in Italy : but his design, for what 
reason is uncertain, was opposed by the states. 
. About the same time he received an offer of the 
. crown of Hungary ; but not chasing to go him- 
i«lf into that kingdom, he sent his young son 
thither, who was chosen king. Soon after, hear- 
ing that his son only, enjoyed the title without 
toy anthority, whtfe tSe nobles by their factions 
brassed the kingdoni, he recalled him to Bohe- 
' inia, and after hi;; return, died at Prague. 

E 2 Wenceslaus 
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A D Wenceslaua succeeded to the kingdom 
1308* *^ tl^e age of sixteen 5 but neglecting the 
' administration o( the government, devoted 
his whole time' to rioting and feasting. He mar- 
ried Viola, the daughter of one of his nobles, and 
gave his sister Anne in marriage to Henry, duke 
of (^ariuthia. Being prevailed upon to eo into 
Poland to take possession of the kingdom, ne gave 
orders for assembling an army, and in the mean 
time proceeded to Olmutz, where he was assassin 
nated in his chamber, having reigned but a single 
year. As he was the last of the male descendants 
of the first duke Premislaus, Henry duke of Ca- 
rinthia, who had married his sigter Anne^ was pro- 
posed as his successor. A faction of the noblei 
A -T) however proposed Rodolphus, the son .of 
laoo *^^ emperor, who was acknowledged ag 
^* king by a numerous party 5 but while hh 
father was reducing the malcontent^ he died and 
left the succession to hisj competitor Henry, who 
after a short reign was expelled for his bad govern- 
ment. 

A rj John, of the family of Luxemburg, 
lim ^^° ^ married the youngest sister of 
' Wenceslaus, succeeded ; and his first care 
was to suppress the hordes of robbers and banditti, 
to whom the disputes about the succession had 
given rise. His dominions bciiig invaded by the 
dnkes of Saxony and Austria, at the instijgation of 
the 'inperor, in consequence of his interference in 
the ci/ipiitcs of Italy, he quickly rej.uJsed them j 
and at the same time the young prince Charles, 
then only in his sixteenth y^r, gained a tignal 
victory over the Guelphs and Ghibbelines, in Lom- 
bsrJy, In the foUowiog year he xetumed to 
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Italy^ to carry on the war agaiost -the duke of 
Brabant 3 was afterwards engaged in a contest 
with the duke of Austria concerning the succes- 
sion to the dukedom of Carinihia, and undertook 
an unsuccessful expedition into Prussia against the 
Lithuanians. A complaint in his eyes soon after 
induced him to try the fine air of Montpellier^ 
in France ; but -becoming qujte blind > he re- 
paired to Avignon, where* he had a con^rence 
with the pope. In the following year he resigned 
the kingdom of Bohemia' to his son Charles^ 
and rfeceiving from him five thousand crowns, 
' went again to France. A few years after, a league 
• having been formed against him, by the kings 
» x)f Hungary and Polartd, and several other princes, 
; ii^ joined the army of his son Charles, obliged 
>tlte Poles to retreat, besieged Cracow, and cora- 
pefled them to agree to a peace, in which the 
rest of the allies were comprehended. Me after- 
awards, with his son Charles, visited pope Cle- 
ment VI. at Avignon, where he entered into a 
negotiation for procuring the imperial crown for 
Cliarles. llie pope accordingly published a bull 
deposing Lewis of Bavaria, and commanding the 
electors to choose Charles marquis of Moravia. 
John next j)roceeded to France, to the assistance 
of Philip of Valois, against the English, where, 
at the famous battle of Cressy, he was slain, with 
the flower of the French nobility. It was on 
this occasion that the prince of Wales assumed 
the cap with three feathers, and the motto of icu 
DiBN, on that day worn by John. 

Charles succeeding his father, created his a t^ 
brother John marquis of Moravi'a, atvA. x^a^ 
erected the uaiversity of Prague (Oae %fc^ 

* 3 ^'^ 
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of which city he prevailed upon the pope to make 
an archbishopric) upon the same plan as that of 
Paris. He afterwards went to Rome, where he 
and his empress were crowned, and brought with 
him on his feturn to Prague, the relics of St. 
Vitus, patron of Bohemia. When at Rome, the 
Romans came to offer him the government of 
their city, as his hereditary right, and entreated 
him to re-establish their ancient liberty. He 
told the deputies he would deliberate on the pro- 
posal : bat, being apprehensive of some treachery, 
withdrew in the evening, under the pretence of 
going to take the diversion of hunting- and he 
afterwards ratified many promises extorted from 
hiiri by the pope, very much to tlie prejudice of 
the Empire in Italy. It was on this occasion 
that Petrarch, the poet of the fair, forsook his 
amorous strains, and addressed Charles, by letter, 
in these spirited words : — '* You have, then, pro- 
'' mised upon oath never to return to Rome ! — 
*' What shameful conduct in an emperor, to be 
''compelled by a priest, to content himself with 
'' the bare title of Cesar, and to exile himself for 
" ever from the habitation of the Cesars ! to be 
'^ crowned emperor, and then prohibited reigning, 
*' or acting at the head of the empire ! — What an 
'' insult upon him who ought to command the 
''universe, to be no longer master of himself, but 
" reduced to obey his own vassal !" 

Charles generally, resided in Bohemia, and 
seemed more intent upon establishing his family, 
than the administration of the Empire. He en- 
larged his territory by peaceable asquisitions, 
caused his son Wenceslaus to be crowned king j 
by the assistaoce of several leanied mea reduced 

the 



the laws of the kingdom into writing, under the 
name of the CaroGne 'cptistitution j.and endea- 
voured to join the Muldau to the Danube : but 
death prevented the completion oC.his design, 
the ejcecution of which he recommended "to his 
son. 

Wenceslaus, upon succeeding to the * a t) ' 
crown, abandoned JhicQself to every spe- ^^yo 
cies of debauchery^ until the public pa- , 
tience was at length ^exhausted. He w^s twice 
confined by the grandees of Bohemia, and twice 
escaped, until he was at' length deprived of the 
impi^rial crown by fhfe concurrence of all the 
electors : but though not much vexed by his de- 
position, he seems to have been sensibly aflfected 
by stmie of its probable consequences ; for he sent 
to dftsife the imperial -.cities, as the last mark of 
thejr fidelity, to send him some *buts of thefr 
"best wiqe. It must however be conf^R^d, that 
during the nineteen years which he afterwards 
reigned in Bohemia, his conduct was much less 
exceptionable In the mean time, Bohemia was 
involved in new disorders, by the pre^hing of 
the famous John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
both men of learning, who had embraced the 
opinions of WicklifFe, and were excommunicated 
by the pope ; but as the destructive consequences 
to which their ne>y doctrines gave rise, are fully 
detailed in the history of the Empire, ^e shall 
pass them over. Wenceslaus died of an apoplec- 
tic fit in the year 1420, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Sigismund, king of Hungary, a 
prince of experience and abilities, whose first care 
was to heai the wounds of the church. Be- 
irtg elected emperor OQ tlie death of Robert 

CQunt 
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ccmnt palatine, who had succeeded the deposed 
Wenceslaus, he convoked a general council at 
Constance, in which he appeared in all his 
glory. It was attended by a prodigious number 
of cardinals, prelates, and doctors, more than 
a hundred sovereign princes, one hundred and 
Teighi counts, two hundred barons, and twenty- 
seven ambassadors, from the several European 
courts, who all vied with each other in luxury 
and magnificence. There were also five hun- 
dred players on instruments, called minstrels, 
and seven hundred and eighteen courtezans, who 
were protected by the magistracy. It was by 
this council that Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
were sentenced and Burnt as heretics, after de- 
fending themselves with great eloquence, and 
strength of argumenti Poggio, the Florentine, 
secretary to pope John, and one of the first re- 
storers of letters, who was present oh thi^ oc- 
casion, declares that he never heard any thing 
that approached so nearly to the eloquence of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans^ as the speech 
which Jerome made to the judges;^-^-*-*' He 
** spoke," exclaims Poggio, '* like Socfatis> and 
'^ walked to the stake with as muqh chearful- 
' " ness as that great philosopher drauk the cup of 
" hemlock." 

Sigismund, notwithstanding his great power, 
was several times defeated by the Hussites, ufi- 
der the command of John Zisca, who revenged 
the death of their martyrs, by the most terrible 
outrages. Zisca continued master of Bohemia, 
till his death, when he ordered a drum to be 
made of his skin, which was long the signal 
of victory. ^He was succeeded in his com,- 

manci 
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mand by Frocc^ius^ siirnamed the Shaven, be- 
cause he had been a priest, and who supported 
his party with no less valour than his predecessor ) 
and, though unsuccessful in a battl^ with Sigis- 
raund^ the. Hussites^ nevertheless, obtained a ge- 
neral amnesty, the confirmation ot* their privi- 
leges, and the right of using the cup in the com- 
munion ; a concession which to them was a tri- 
umph. Although Sigismund had been so fortu- 
nate as to gain the aii'ections of the Bohemians by 
this convention, and even enlisted the Hu^isites 
in bis army^ heldst that good opinion again, by 
attempting to tyrannize over their conscicncei» 
aod death only saved him from a second revo{t« 
He nominated as his successor in the kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia,. Albert duke of Austria^ 
his son-in-law^ who after defeating the Hussires 
and his rival Casimir^. brbther of the king of Po- 
land, set up by them, obtained quiet possession of 
the kingdom. Albert died after a short reign of 
two years, and was succeeded by his posthumous 
son Ladislaus, who was put under the guardian- 
ship of his uncle, the emperor I'Vederic. After 
several difficulties from the attemj)ts of his guar- 
dian to detain him, and the misconduct of his 
bubsequent guardians, he was crowned at Prague, 
took the usual oaths, and subscribed the articles, 
preserving tlie liberties of the Bohemians. He 
died in the eighteentii year of his age, of a cholic 
occasioned by eating turnips. 

There never appeared so many candi- ^ y) 
dates for the crown of Bohemia as at tJiis "TigQ* 
period. But notwithstanding tlie em^xi^or, 
the two dnkes of Austria, Casimir king of Poland, 
William duke of Saxony, and the king of France, 

who 
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who proposed one of his sons as a candidate, 
offering to pay the national debts, recover all the 
logt countries, and raise no taxes for seven years, 
yet George Podiebrad, one of the prefecture, was 
unanimously saluted kiuff. He regained all the 
former dominions of the kingdom ; but calling aa 
assembly of the states, and reproaching the pope 
for offering to violate the decrees of the council 
of Basle, and demanding their assistance to de- 
fend the liberties of the nation, he was defposed 
by Paul II. who gave the kingdom to Matthias, 
king of Hungary. George, though abandoned by 
Moravia and Silesia, yet defended his crown with 
great fortitude. At last, pitying the calamities 
which the nation suffered, he challenged his com- 
petitor to decide the question in single combat, 
whidh was declined. 

A D Upo" t^® death of George, the states, 
.' ' notwithstanding the faction of Matthias, 
' ' elected Uladislaus, son of Casimir king of 
Poland, their sovereign. Upon the death of 
Matthias, he married his widow Beatrice, by 
which means he got possession of the crown of 
Hungary : but as soon as he had secured the 
quiet possession of the new crown, he divorced 
Beatrice, and signalized himself in opposing Ba- 
jazet, the second emperor of the Turks. By his 
authority, he composed in a great measure the dis- 
putes about religion, and sent for learned men 

K from Italy, to restore, by their assistance, the uni- 

versity of Prague to its former splendour. Ilis son 
Lewis was crowned by the Hungarians, and also 
in Bohemia, while an infant, and at the early age 
of eleven years, upon his father's death, was de- 
clared of age and lit to govern 3 the care of. the 

i' government 
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goverament bi&iog committed (o Stephen Bathori, 
under the title of palatine of the kingdom. The 
capture of Belgrade by tlie Turks, alarmed, the 
Dfltioo, and an inconsiderable army was raised in 
haste, with which Lewis engaged the Turks at 
Mobalz> where he was entirely defeated^ apd in 
lus flight drowned in the Danube. 

After the death of Lewis, his dominions fell to 
Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, afterwards em- 
peror, who had married Anne, the only ^ughtet 
of Uladislaus. Both the empire and the kingdom 
of Bohemia have continued in the Austrian fa- 
mily : their history is detailed ih that of Ger- 
many. 
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npHIS flourishing kingdom is bounded^ on the 
south, by the river Drave 5 on the north, by the 
Carpathian mountains 3 on the east, by Transylvania 
and Wallachia 3 and on the w^t, by Stiria, Aus- 
tria, and Moravia. The Danube divides it into 
Upper and Lower Hungary. There are but few 
cities, and those thinly inhabited, but a number 
of large villages and towns full of people. 

The chief cities are Presburg and Buda on the 
Danube j the former containing about 27,000 in- 
habitants, and the latter, including Pesth, on the 
opposite side £)f the river, 34,000. Buda is at 
present the seat of the government. The country 
abounds in every thing necessary for the support 
and comfort of life, in mines, forests, and espe- 
cially wine. That of Tokay is the most celebrated. 

The Hungarians are descended from the ancient 
Huns, who^' though con(|uered by Charlemagne, 
were not extii-pated. They inherit in a high de- 
gree the martial virtues of their ancestors, and 
their cavalry have been celebrated in modem wars 
under the name of Hussars. The infantry are 
called Heyducks. The nobles are haughty and vin- 
dictive, but faithful and generous. 

In the early period, the Hungarians are known 
only from their destructive inroads into Germany, 
Italy, and Bulgaria : but no 'mention is made of 
their internal government. Prdbably their man- 
ners were savage, their laws barbarous, and their 
kings the chiefs of undisciplined hordes. 
^ j^ The '^rst christian king of Hungary 

• ' was Geysa, who was converted by saint 
^^* Adalbert, bishop of Prague. In the begin- 
ning 
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ning of Lis reigii, the Hungari«in8 were in pos- 
session of Austria ; but it was reconquered by 
I^opoM duke of Suabia, brolher-iu-la\v to the 
emperor Henry II. Geysa exerted himself in 
Attempting to convert his subjects to Christianity, 
r.Uwithstanding the great opposition he met with 
Irom his nobles, whose ideas of glory were solely 
a)ntined to invasions and rnvages. 

Geysa was succeeded by his son Stephen, who is 
g^T-eatly celebrated for his piety and unwearied en- 
dcovoura to convert his barbarous subjects. He not 
only divided hid kingdom into ten bibhoprics, and 
built churches, which he richly endowed, but he 
like wise founded a monastery at/erusalem, a church 
:tt Constantinople, and another at Rome. Stephen 
Ans also a warlike prince, and not only quelled a 
formidable rebellion of his own subjects, but re- 
pulsed the Bulgarians, wiio had invaded his king- 
dom, with great slaughr:r. 

Peter, the rephew and successor , of a ^y 

Stephen becnme so odious to his subjects, ,^q / 

hy his preference to the Germans, that he 

ua<i deposed, and one Aba substituted in his place. 

Knt he soon became as hateful as his predecessor, 

irom his insolence and cnielty ; and Pcier, being 

ill Jed by the marquis of Moravia, after a bloody 

I l)aide recovered his kingdom. His partiality for 

f!ie Germans and Italians however continued to 

I 'vch an extent, that a second conspiracy was i'orm- 

'. td against him 3 two of the princes, whom he 

I ' ad banished, were recalled j and Peter himself 

\ 'eing taken in endeavouring to escape, his eyes 

; %eie put out, soon afler which lie died. 

t I'he nation liad conceived so great ati aversion 

I '1 the religion of the Germans, that they destroyed 

i the churches^ plundered thcii' wcultli^ uud stoned 

F to 
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to death many of the bishops and monks. But as 
soon as Andrew, one of the recalled princes, was 
seated on the throne, he rebuilt the churches 
and restored Christianity. About, the year 1051 
he invited his brotlier Bela to come into Hungary, 
and, with the consent of the states, divided the 
kingdom into three parts, one of which he allotted 
to Bela. In the following year, the two brothers 
successfully repelled two invasions of the emperor 
Henry III. ; but some time after, Andrew having 
caused his son Solomon, though then only five 
years of age, to be crowned, in order to secure to 
him the succession, this so ofiended Bela, that he 
retired into Poland, whence he returned with a 
formidable army^ and engaging Andrew, defeated 
^nd killed him. 

^ 1^ Bela, on being settled on the throne, 
- ' ' immediately pardoned all those who had 
"' taken his brother'^ part, and applying him- 
self to the administration of the kingdom, lessened 
the taxes, established fairs, coined gold and silver 
money, and, to settle the affairs of religion, order- 
ed two elderly men from each town to assemble at 
Albe Royal. This produced a considerable tumult, 
as not only those who were sunmioued, appeared 
but a vast multitude of others, who demanded to 
have their ancient religion ; but Bela having as- 
sembled an army, soon quelled the insurgents. He 
died in the tliird year of his reign, in consequence 
of a hurt he received from the felling walls of a 
building. 

A D Upon Bela's deaths Soloinon the son oT 

1063 •^"^^®^' b^Jng in Grermany, with the 

• assistance of the emperor, opposed the sue- 

cession of Geysa Bala's eldest son ; but a reconci-* 

liatiom 
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iatton being effected, thrcmgh tlie mediation of the 
bishops,, Geysa relinquished his pretensions to the 
kingdom^ and contented himself with his father's 
dttchy. Solomon and Geysa assisted the king 
of Dalmatia when attacked by the Carinthians, 
repelled an invasion of the Bohemians, and in re- 
turn laid waste Moravia, defeated an irruption of 
the Chuni, inhabiting that part now called Wal- 
lachia, and concluded a peace with Bohemia. 

Hungary now enjoyed peace for three * j^ 
Tears, when the Bessi and Bulgarians, |Q7q' 
iiaving invaded the kingdom, were defeat- ^ ' 
ed by Solomon and Geysa, who also declared war 
against the Albanians, for permittiug the invaderg 
to pass through their country, and plundered theit 
capital, now called Belgrade. The division of the 
immense booty taken in this city, produced a civil 
injAT between Solomon and Geysa, by which the 
former lost his kingdom and retired into Germany. 
Geysa was now proclaimed king by the universal 
consent ^f the states ; but on being informed that 
the emperor ttenry IV. was marching to replace 
Solomon on the throne, by persuasion of the 
bishop of Strigonia, he agreed to surrender two-* 
thirds of the kingdom of Solomon, with the regal 
dignity, reserving* the other to himself, with the 
title of duke ; but he died before this reconciliation 
was effected. 

On the death of Geysa, the states chose his 
hroiher I-iadislaus ; but he would not permit him- 
self to be crowned, Solomon being still alive. By 
the death of his brother-in-law, Zolomirus king 
of Dalmatia, Ladislaus acquired the kingdoms of 
Daknatia and Croatia, which have been since that 
'time annexed to the crown of Hungary. Solomon-, 

notwitli- 
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notwithstanding his acceptance of a )'early pension 
and renunciation of the crown, made several at- 
tempts, by the assistance of the Chuni, to regain 
his kingdom ; but all his efforts being frustrated, 
he at last abandoned all schemes of ambition, and 
forsaking society, lived a solitary life in the woods j ' 
and, at his de^th, was buried in the city of Pola. 
The Chuni, however, having attempted a second 
invasion, were complelely defeslted, and Ladislaus 
killed their king Acus in single combat. He now- 
turned his arms against the Russians, who having 
desired peace, he next attacked the Poles for 
assisting the Chuni, defeated tlieir army, and 
Cracow surrendered to him after a three months 
siege. On the emperor Henry IV. being excom- 
municated by pope Gregory VII. he promised 
twenty thousand horse to act against Henry, aiid 
being appointed chief^of the first crusade, he made 
great preparation for the holy war^ but marching 
with an army into Bphemia, to assist Bretisldus in 
obtaining that crown, vacant by the death of his 
uncle Conrad, he was seized with a distemper of 
which he died, in the nineteenth year of his reign, 
greatly lamented by all his subjects, who were 
tuouming for him three years. 
A -rj Ladislaus was succeeded by Coloman, 
.' _* eldest son of his brother Geysa, who, on 
^ * account of the great cruelties committed 
by the Germans in their march to the Holy Land, 
opposed their passage through Hungary, in which 
attempt he was defeated, though ^not without a 
great loss by their own army, which was extremely 
harassed by Coloman in their march. 

Hungary was next disturbed by a civil war, be- 
tween Coloman and his brother Almus ; but a 

reconciliation 
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reconciliation being effected, they lived for some 
time in amity. Coloman. however, havii^ con- 
ceived some suspicion against Alrfius, ordered both 
his and his son Bala's eyes to be put out. Huiigary 
wks at this period not only harassed by these civil 
dissensions, but by foreign wars ; for Coloman 
alleging that the Russians had not fulfilled the 
ireaiy of peace with Ladislaus, entered the 
country, destroying every tiling in his way. His 
conduct to their queen, Lance, who had come to 
his camp to entreat for peace, strongly marks 
the brutality of the times; Coloman not only 
treated her with disdain, but even kicked her when 
on her knees. Lance left him, resolved on re- 
venge ; and having assembled hef army, she at- 
tacked the Hungarian camp in the night, and de- 
stroyed the whole army, Coloman witli a few at- 
tendants escaping with great difficulty. 

The Normans having ravaged th& sea-coasts of 
Dalmatia, Coloman next turned his arms to that 
/quarter, and, with the assistance of the Venetians, 
succeeded in repulsing them ; but having seized 
,*everal ptovlnces in thatc?ountr)', belonging to the 
Venetians, a war broke out between them, which, 
/Jtter various successes, was at length concluded by 
3 treaty of peace for five years, Coloman died in 
ihe year 1 1J4, after a reign of nineteen years. 

His son and successor Stephen IL being a t\ 
.« minor, the administration of affairs was '.' 
inducted by the bishops and nobles for 
^ight years, during which time Hungary enjoyed 
a profound peace. Stephen, having at length got 
the government into his own hands, soon dis- 
played a temper not less cruel and savage thstn his 
tiiher's. He invaded Poland, and declared war 

F 3 against 
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against the Bohemians, which had nearly been 
terminaied by an anaicable arrangenr.ent, when one 
Sohha, a Hungarian refugee in the Bohemian 
camp, by letters to Stephen, and excitingjealousjr 
in the king of Bohemia, rendered both parties sc) 
distrustful of each other, that the conference ended 
in a battle, in which the Bohemians were defeated. 
Both parties being at last convinced of their error, 
a treaty was agreed to, and the traitor Sokha 
being carried to Hungary, was torn to pieces by 
horses. 

Stephen's next expeditions were against the 
Russians, tlie Poles, and the emperor of Constaii- 
tinople, who had struck his wift; for defending th^ 
character of Stephen : the ravages he committed 
there were conducted with so much cruelty, that 
mothers, for many years, u•^ed his name to qnitt 
their crying children. Stephen being at last ^e 
feated by the emperor, a peace was concluded be- 
tween the|Ti. 

Stephen's cruelty rendered his name so o:^:itJi;'? 
to his subjects, that they styled him the Thun- 
derer, his actions being guided more by the a i - 
lence of his passions than any principle of rea- 
son. He banished his uncle Almus into Thrace, 
where, being received by the emperor, he found- 
ed a city, to which numbers of the Hjngariaiis 
fled, to avoid the cruelties of their own sovereign. 
Stephen was at last seized with remorse ; and hav- 
ing no children, he sent for his cousin Bela, to 
whom he resigned tl)« kingdom ; and as a sign of 
penitence, took upon hiin the monkish habit, and 
for his liberality to tlie clergy, was honoured wiih 
the title of Saint. 

Bela, his successor, sumamed the Blind, was 

, greatly 
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greatly beloved for his moderation and continual 
application to the administration ot ju.stice ; but 
his queen having prevailed upon him to punish 
his former enemies witli rigour, a rebellion broke 
out among the discontented nobles, who endea- 
voured to. place Eorichus, a bastard son ol (Mo- 
man, upon the throne. Borichus bv^ing dclc.ted, 
the chiefs were seized and put to death ; but Bela, 
after gaining his victory, having given himself up 
to feasting and other entertainments^ lie contracted 
a habit of drinking, which produced a dropsy, and 
killed him in the tenth year of his reign. 

Geysa, the eldest son of Bela, being * ^ 
under age, the government was committed , j^, ' 
to the management of the bishops and 
nobles. Although Geysa was but a youth, the 
m^grave of Austria hiiving seized on Presburg 
^i^y surprise, from whence he made iiuursionyinto 
• the Hungarian territories, he marehed against 
them, and defeated his army with the !o-:s of seven 
thousand men, the rrtargrave himself escaping 
with difficulty. By this victory, Geysa secured 
his kingdom from invasion lor the remninder of 
his reign. Having, however, granted permission 
to the emperor Conrad III. to pass through Hun- 
gary, that monarch revenged the defeat of his 
ally the margrave 5 having plundered the monas- 
teries and chuiches of their wealth, and permitted 
his soldiers to commit every species of exc.-ss, 
under pretence of supplying themselves with 
necessaries. The conduct of Lewis VJI. of 
Prance, to whom Geysa gave the same permission, 
was however very d'iferent j his army being kept 
under \he stricreit discipline^ and marching with- 
out o/lniding the nie::ncst subject. . Lewis, how- 
ever, 
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ever, refused to give up the bastard Borichus, who 
had inbinuated himselt into his army ; declaring, 
that the protection of kings ought to be a sanctuary 
to those that claimed it ; but Borich us having at- 
tempted to escape, was pursued and killed. Oeysa 
next assisted in reinstating his father-in-law 
Minoslaus, who had been expelled his throne by 
the Russians ; after which he returned with great 
honour i nto Hungary. For the remainder of his 
reign, Geysa seems to have distinguished himself 
by his liberality to the poor and bounty to the 
church. He died in the twentieth year of his 
reign, having declared his eldest son Stephen king 
before his death. 

* -pv Stephen III. soon after his accession, 
lifil* ^^^^^"S ravaged the Venetian territories iii 
'Dalmatia, was rccalk^d. home, to oppose 
the usurpation of his uncle Ladislaus ; who being 
supported by njoht of ihe bishops and many of 
the clergy, had declared himself king;. ""Ladis^ 
laus and his brother held the throne for tive 
months, when Stephen again recovered his king- 
dom, which he did not live long to enjoy. Dying 
without issue, his brother Beia succeeded, vhoso 
integrity and fiFmness were highly necessary, to 
restrain the licentiousness of his subjects, i^^ 
published an edict against thieres, ri')hb^rs, r.n4 
uiufderers ; and ordered that in future all applica- 
tions, should -be made to him in writing, and not 
personally, as was the custom. He was engaged 
in some short wars with the Poles, Russians aui^ 
Ausirians j but his chief concern was to recover 
the maritime states of Dalmatia from the Vene- 
tians. He accordingly got possession of Zara and 
other townsj which he fortified so strongly, that 

tlie 
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Ihe Venetians attempted in vain to retake them. 
A truce having been agreed upon, Bela returned 
to Hungary, where he honoiirHbiy entertained the 
emperor Barbarossa, on his march to the Holy 
Land, and supplied his whole army of 100,000 
men with necessaries. 

Bela died in the twenty-third year of his. a j^ 
reign, and was succeeded by his eldest; |',q^* 
son Emeric, "whose reign was soon disturb- " 
«i by the rebellion of his brother Andrew. Hav- 
ing in vain attempted to pacify his brother, he 
drejy up his army to oppose him j but wishing 
to spare the effusion of blood, in the presence of 
both armies he put off his armour, and going 
alone ii.to the midst of his brother's troops, with 
the crown* on his head and the sceptre in his 
hand, he thus addressed them : *' Which of you, 
soldicrrs, will dare to pollute his hands with 
the most sacred blood of his king ? wliich of 
you d-^hiresto violate, in my person, the dignity 
of St. Stephen and your king ? Consider whom 
you attack ! Eraric can die bntK;ncc ; and to 
die here will be ra( st glorious for me, but. niost 
ignominious for you. Accept of the pardon I 
otfer you, and acknowledge your king !" An^- 
drew's army immediately threw down their arms, 
and strove which should first ask pardon. 
Andrew attempted to fly 3 but being taken, Em- 
ric freely pardoned him. 

Soon after this, a war broke out with the Vene- 
tians, who, with the assistance of foreign troops, 
recovered Istria and Zara : but a peace was at 



• The HangarianA believed, that whoever possessed the 
crowD of 8t. Stephen, had thereby a divine right to the 
throne. 

length 
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length agreed on. Emric died not long after 
and his son Ladislaus enjoyed the kingdom onJj 
six months, being taken off by a preraatun 
death. , 

Ladislaus was succeeded by his uncle Andrew 
and during the lirst twelve years of his reign 
Hungary enjoyed continual peace : but pope Ho- 
uorius VIII. having proclaimed a new croisade 
Andrew, to fulfil the vows of his fatlier Bela 
assembled a great army to join the expedition 
Previous to leaving the kingdom, he entrusted th( 
government to Bancbanus, one of the nobles, whc 
had also the care of the queen and her four chil 
dren. Bancbanus's administration gave uni versa 
satisfaction ; but the queeff s brother having de- 
bauched his wife, by the queen's means, he stab- 
bed the queen, declared the wrongs he had suf- 
fered and the revenge he had taken, and 'persisted 
in going directly to Constantinople, to receive-his 
sentence from the king. Andrew being, however, 
convinced of his merit and fidelity, sent him baci 
to his charge, and on his return, acquitted him, 
finding his complaints against the queen just 
The family of Bancbanus was however ruined, 
tlirough the resentment of the king's sons, 

Andrew only remained three months in tl*^ 
Holy Land, and brought home with him the head 
of St. Margaret, and Stephen the first martyr ; 
likewise the right hand of Thomas and Bartholo- 
mew ; a piece of Aaron's rod ; and one of the 
water- pots in which the water was turned into 
wine by our Saviqur, and many other relics. 
Andrew died in 1235, after a reign of thirty-one 
years, leaving the kiny^dom to his son Bela, to 
.whom he had ceded the sovereignty before his 
death. 

Bela 
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Belahad been scarce five years upon the * -. 
throne^ when the Tartars invaded the ,1^/ 
eastern parts of Europe ; upon which the 
Cuniani> a Sarmadan nation^ sought refuge in 
thcf Hungarian states^ to whom Bela generously 
granted his protection 5 but his own subjects be- 
came jealous of this preference to foreigners, 
and reluctantly assisted him in his exertions to 
repel the invaders, who had, by this time, entered 
and ravaged Hungary. Having, however, assem- 
bled an army to opppse them, he marched after the 
enemy, who declined a general engagement -, biit 
at last, attacking the Hungarian camp in the night, 
they threw the whole army into such confusion, 
that Bela was totally defeated, with the loss of his 
troops, and with difficulty escaped into the neigh- 
bouring woods. Bela fled into Austria } but |11 
his exertions to rouse the emperor or the pope to 
his assistance, were fruitless ; nor was it till the 
Tartars had completely plundered the whole of 
his dominions that he was able, with the assistance 
of the knights of Rhodes, to regain possession of 
his crown. Bela now seemed determined to reim- 
bune his kingdom for the plunder it had expe- 
rienced, and accordingly invaded Austria, laid 
lieee to Vienna, then newly founded, defeated 
and killed the emperor, ravaged the country^ 
and returned with his booty into liungaiy. Bela 
was however soon after defeated by Ottocar, king 
of Bohemia, and obliged to conclude peace upon 
disadvantageous terms. For the remainder of his 
reign, he was enthely employed in rebuilding the 
cities and churches, and recovering his kingdom 
from the impoverished state in which it was left 
by the ruthless barbarians, ile died in the thirty- 
sixth 
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sixth year of his reign, and was succeeded by his 
son Stephen, who, soon after his accession, defeat- 
ed Ottocar, marched into Bulgaria, and obhged 
the king of the Bulgarians to become tributary. 
Stephen died in the third year, and was succeeded 
by his son Ladislaus, sumamed the Chun, fiom 
the barbarity of his disposition. Ladislaus renew- 
ed the war with Ottocar, whom he defeated ; but, 
after this success, addicted himself wholly to plea- 
sure, and neglected the government. His gene- 
ral conduct, and particularly his oppression to 
the christians, induced the pope, at the request 
of tlie nobles, to excommunicate him ; upon 
which he acknowledged his errors, and as a proof 
"of his repentance, built and endowed a hospital 
for strangers. ' The Cuniani having frequently 
ravaged the kingdom, I/adislaus at length marched - 
against them with his army, and gained a complete 
victory. After a second invasion, which the 
inactivity of Ladislaus prevented his taking any 
measures to repel, he was stabbed while sleeping 
in his tent, by some of tlie Cumanian women, 
whom he had offended. ^ 
. y. Ladislaus dying without issue, many 
* ' competitors now claimed the crown ; bu^ 
"^ ' the Hungnrian nobles chose Andrew, sur- 
named the Venetian, grandson of Andrew the 
Second, by his son Stephen, born after his death. 
The fiist act of Andrew's reign, was to ravage the 
Austrian territories on account of some rebels, 
whom the archduke had refused to deliver up ; 
but a peace, through the intercession of the bishops 
was at last agreed upon. LTpon Andrew's return, 
he found that the pope had ventured to declare 
Charles Martel, sou of the king of Sicily, king of 

Hungary ; 
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Hungary 5 but a civil war was prevented by 
the death of both of the rival kings in tb^ year 
1301- 

Hungary, by their death, was again involved 
in intestine troubles, the nobles detiying the pope's 
right of interference, and rejecting Charles the, 
son of Charles Martel, whom the pope had no- 
minated king, Wenceslaus, son of the king of 
Bohemia, though only thirteen years of age, was 
accordingly elected and crowned king: but the 
p6pe having incited Albert, emperor of Germany, 
to espouse his cause, the king of Bohemia, fearing 
for his son*s life, recalled him to his court, not- 
withstanding the emperor had retired without 
coming to an engagement. 

The Hungarians, upon the dej>arture a j^ 
of Wenceslaus, whom they had named ^oJ^' 
Ladislaus, notwithstanding the continued 
opposition of the pope, chose Otho, duke of Ba- 
varia, for their king 3 but he being taken prisoner 
by tke Vaivode in Transylvania, and the pope's 
legate having gain^^d over several of the nobles, 
Charles Martel at last received the crown of St. 
Stephen. In the second year of his reign, Hun- 
gary was disturbed by thp rebellion of Matthew, 
count palatine 5 but Charles having entirely de- 
feated him, by that m^ns restored quiet to his 
kingdom for several years. After a narrow escape 
from assassination by one of his favourites, he 
declared war against Baizard, Vaivode of Wal- 
lachia, and marching against him, took Zewrin, 
and ravaged the whole country. Having, how- 
ever, rejected the reasonable overtures for peace 
proposed by the Vaivode, his army got entangled 
among the defiles^ and after a continued slU^lcVl 
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by the Wallachians for four days, was entirely 
destroyed : himself escaping with difficulty by 
changing his dress. Charles seems from this 
time to have devoted himself to the arts of peace, 
having received visits from and magnificently 
entertained the kings of Poland and Bohemia, 
with whom he concluded treaties of alliance; 
and also with Locha, duke of the Rutheni. Two 
years afterwards Charles died, having been long 
afflicted with the gout both in his feet and hands. 
Notwithstanding the unwillingness with which 
he was at first received, he was universally la- 
mented. 

* j^ Lewis, Charles's eldest son, succeeded J 
1342 ^"^ ^^^ courage, piety, and other virtues, 
was not inferior to his. father. In the 
beginning of his reign, the Transylvanians having 
revolted, he quickly subdued them 3 as also the 
duke of Wallachia, who brougut him a thousand 
weight of gold, which Lewis generously returned 
in presents of equal value.* Lewis next assisted 
Casimir, kin^ of Poland, in his expedition against 
the Lithuanians, with an intention to force them 
to embrace Christianity, which however failed. 
He afterwards joined Casimir, on his country 
being invaded by the Bolicmians; but a peace 
was soon after concluded between them. This 
arrangement had not been long ejected, whea 
Lewis was called upon to defend his own domi- 
nions against an ipvasion of the Tartars ; whom 
after an obstinate resistance he defeated, taking 
their duke prisoner, whom he ordered immediately 
to be beheaded. 

His next care was to suppress a revolt of the 
Croatians and DalmatianSf to wbom> bdvlDg sulv 

mitted 
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mitted and renewed their allegiance, he granted 
a pardon. Hitherto Lewis had been successful j 
but baying" inarched to the assistance of the iii- 
babitants of Zara, who had revolted from the 
Venetians, and claimed his protection, after se- 
veral ineffectual and destructive attempts to re- 
lieve the t0wn, which h;id been besieged by the 
fleet and armies of those states, he was obliged to 
abandon the attempt, and return intd Hungary. 
His next expedition was, however, more pros- 
perous. His brother Andrew, king of Naples, 
bad been barbarously murdered, npt, as wms .%up- 
posed, without the connivance of hi« quten, 
Joanna j upon which Lewis marched into Italy, 
not only to investigate the circumstancv s, but, in 
case Joanna was found guilty, to claim the king- 
dom. He was received with great respect by 
many of the princes, who attended him to Aversa, 
where he ordered several of the murdert rs to be 
executed, and sent others, whose gfiit v. as sus-' 
pected, into Hungary. From A\ersa Lewis 
marched to Naples, with a black standard, and 
striking a terror into the people, w^s salmed king 
of Sicily and Jerusalem. Having chiiUj^ed the 
magistracy of Naples, and placed garrisons in 
roost of the towns, he returned to Hungary after 
four months absence. Joanna, however, h'ving 
raised a body of auxiliaries to regain possessioii of 
the kingdom, it was agreed, by the intercessior of 
Guidon, the apostolic legate, that the deteimi- 
nation of the question should be referred to the 
pope : on condition, that if Joanna was found 
guilty of her husband's murder, she should be 
deprived of all claim to the kingdom ; bhi that» 
if declared innocent, tJie whole kingdorcv sYioxsX;^ 
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be restored to her, upon paying Lewis three hun- 
dred thousand florins of gold^ for the expences 
of the war. The following year Joanna, by 
the sentence of the apostolic see, was excul- 
pated from all share in her husband's murder, 
though the proof of her innocence chiefly rested 
upon her own declaration, that she was under 
the power of incantation, which prevented her 
from having an aflVction for her husband, and 
encouraged others to conspire his death. Upon 
this ^adjudication, Lewis immediately resigned 
all right to the kingdom ; and to prove that he 
did not make war from ambitious views, like- 
wise forgave the payment of the thirty thousand 
florins. 

A few years afterwards, Lewis was engaged in 
a war with the Venetians, upon account of Dal- 
matian With a very numerous army he besieged 
Treviso, and rejected all offers of compromise ; 
but a mutiny in his array finally compelled him 
to accept of much worse terms than those pre- 
viously offered. By the death of Casimir, the 
crown of Poland descended to him ; and having 
settled the affairs of that kingdom, he engaged in 
a war with the Wallachians j and soon after un- 
dertook an expedition for the purpose of placing 
Charles Duras, a prince of the blood of Naples, 
upon that throne, in consequence of the queen 
Joanna's having espoused the cause of the anti- 
pope Clement against Urban VL Joanna being 
defeated and taken prisoner, was strangled. 
. y^ Lewis having worn out his constitution 
' * by his continued expeditions and fatigues, 
* 4ied in tiie fifty-sixth year of his age, and 
the fortieth of his reign. Lewis was a great 
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favourer of learned men, and left behind him a 
high character for prudence, generosity, and va- 
lour. The Hungarians testified their gratitude 
to his memory, by prochaiming his daughter Mary 
under the title of king. 

Mary, three years after her accession to the 
throne, married Sigismund, son of the emperor 
Charles IV. 5 the aiiairs of the kingdom having 
been, in the mean time, conducted by her mo- 
ther, with the assistance of Nicholas Gura, whose 
Kivices had induced Lewis to raise him to the 
iKgnity of palatine. This administration at first 
pve great satisfaction 5 but an attempt to con- 
troul the power of the nobles raised a conspiracy, 
vliich ended in bringing in Charles, king of 
Naples, and the deposition of Mary. Charles, 
however, being assassinated by a retainer of the 
queen- mother's, Mary again got possession of the 
throoe; but, in visiting the southern parts of the 
kingdom, was unexpectedly attacked by Howatius, 
governor of Croatia, and a steady friend of the 
lieceased Charles. Mary was confined, and the 
quten-mother tlirown into the river Bozota. 
Sigismund, the husband of Mary, upon this raised 
an arroyln Germany and Bohemia, marched into 
Hungary, and" having got quiet possession of the 
hbgdom, Mary was set at liberty, upon swearing 
to Howatius to forget all that had passed ; and, 
in the same year, her husband Sigismund, at her 
request, was crowned king. Sigismund's first 
care was to suppress an insurrection which had 
broken out in Croatia, Bosnia and Dalmatian 
through the intrigues of Howatius ; which having 
«ficcted, and ordered Howatius to be executed, 
te marctxed ajjainst the Wailachians, whom he 
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reduced to obedience. Being, however, again 
induced to revolt, on offers of assibtance from the 
Tartars, Sigismund took the field j and after gain* 
ing a signal victory, ♦^he whole country submitted^ 
Upon the death of Mary, Ladislaus king of Po- 
land cJainaed the crown of Hungary, in right of 
his wife ; but the passes being guarded by th« 
bishop of Strigonia, he in vain attempted the in- 
vasion of the country, and was obliged to relin* 
quish his attempt. Sigismund had now, however, 
a more serious enemy to encounter. His country 
was invaded by Bajazet emperor of the Turks/ 
who, after a most desperate engagement,^ com- 
pletely defeated the Hungarian army, principally ' 
through the imprudent ardour of the French auxi-^ 
liariesj and Sigismund himself with difficulty 
escaped i»'an open boat. Fortune did not become 
more favourable to Sigismund upon his return to. 
Hungary : for he was seized and imprisoned by a 
faction, which had determined to call Ladislaus 
king of Naples to the crown, and he accordingly- 
took possession of the kingdom. \ 

Sigismund, having however recovered his li- 
berty, raised a great army in Bohemia, and march- 
ed into Hungary. Ladislaus having fied on his 
approach, he regained his crown, and immediately 
proclaimed a general pardon, with the exception 
of a very few. In the year 1410, Sigismund was 
elected emperor of Germany, and presided at the 
council of Constance, by which John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, were ordered to be burnt. On 
the. death of his brother Wenceslaus, he also suc- 
ceeded to the crown of Bohemia, in which king- 
dom he was six times defeated by the Hussites^ 
\v hu had taken up arms to revenge the death of 

their 
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their master^ and maintain their liberty of con- 
•cknce. He was, however, able successfiilJy to 
aepel all the incursions of the Turks, who had ra- 
^•ged the frontiers of Hungary. 

"Siglsmund died in the seventieth year of a tj 
h\s age, and the thirty-first of his reign in V^si' 
Hungary J and Albert duke of Austria, 
hit son-inlaw, succeeded him. Albert was soon 
after daHed emperor, and also king of Bohemia. 
Upoahis return to Buda, after marching against 
fhe Turks, who liad advanced into Hungary, but 
njtreated on his approach, he died of a dysentery 
occasiohcd by eating too freely of nielons. Albert 
was succeeded by his posthqmous son, Ladislaus, 
It the early age of four montiVs, and two governors 
were appointed to protect the kingdom during his 
nainority. Uladiblaus, king of Polanid, having 
however claimed the crown, a civil war broke 
<Hit« which was attended with the most fatal con- 
sequences to both parties : but it was at length 
agreed that the king of Poland should govern the 
kingdom during the minority, and that the for- 
iner should marry Elizabeth, the sister of Ladis- 
laus. By the sudden death of Elizabeth, the 
flames of war were rekindled j nor was it till the 
^-niost urgent necessity compelled both kingdoms 
to turn their arms against tlie Turks, that an 
urangement was acceded to, at the solicitation of 
cardinal Julian, imd the bishop of Agria. 

Amuralh, after besieging Belgrade in vain, was 
three times dctisated by the Hungarian generals ; 
notwithstanding which he made the most vigorous 
preparations for tlie succeeding campaign : but a 
croisade against this common enemy of Europe 
liavlng been preached by order of the pope, tlie 
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Hungarian army was reinforced by numbers of 
volunteers, and the Turks received two most 
signal defeats. This continued ill success at last 
induced Amurath to conclude a treaty with Hun- 
gary for ten years j but Uladislaus being prevailed 
upon to break this treaty at the instigation of car- 
dinal Julian, renewed the war 5 and after march- 
ing with an uninterrupted success to Varna, was 
there, after a most obstinate resistance, conpi-» 
pletely defeated, and himself killed. The cele- 
brated John Corvin, however, who had been 
before so successful against tiie Turks, rallied the 
scattered remains of the army, and having recruited 
his forces, marched towards Servia,. where p?^ssing 
the Save in the night, and attacking the Tuikish 
camp, he gained a most signal victory. 

The states being now deprived of tfceir nominal 
king, resolved to send for young Ladislaus from 
CJermany ; but the emperor Frederic refusing to 
give up his pupil, Corvin was chosen governor, 
and lost no time in marching against the Turks. 
The two armies engaged in Servia, when the 
action continued the whole day j but the Hun- 
garians were finally defeated, after repulsing five 
different bodies of the enemy, and dining and 
supping in the field. The battle continued for 
two days 3 and Corvitl himself, in attempting to 
escape, fell into the hands of tjie despot Greorge, 
and was obliged to leave his §on as ^ hostage to 
obtain his release. In the following campaign^ 
Corvin was more successful, having completely 
defeated the Turks near Chrysonicum ; and one 
of his commanders, in the same year, repelled an 
invasion from Austria. 

In the year 1452, the demands ta the emperor 
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Fxederic to deliver up young Ladislaus were so 
powerful, that he at length consented^ and Corvin 
was again appointed governor of Hungary during 
the minority. Three years afterwards, Mahomet 
II. being elated with the conquest of Constantino* 
pic, invaded Hungary with a force of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men : but Corvin. having 
defeated his fleet on the Danube, threw himself 
into Belgrade ; which he defended with so much 
valour, that Mahomet, after continuing a month, 
before the town, and his troops having actually 
penetmted to the market-place in a general assault^ 
was repulsed with the loss of forty thousand men ' 
and most of his artillery, himself being carried 
half dead to his camp, and soon after obliged to 
raise the siege. - Corvin died, fall of years and of 
glory, a few days after this signal victory ; when 
Ladislaus succeeded to the tlirone, but died sud- 
denly of a cholic. 

Mathias, son of Corvin, was now de- > -q 
clared king;- and after engaging in a war .j,-' 
with the Bohemians, who were obliged to ' * 

submit to his own terms, marched into Bosnia. 
and recovered Jaza, the capital, which had been 
surprised by the Turks. He afterwards quelled a 
revolt of the Transylvanians j but being attacked^ 
in the ni^ht, in the city of Bania, the victory seem 
to have been doubtful : Mathias, in the beginning 
of the action, being wounded in the back with an 
an-ow, the head of which continued in the wound 
fcur years. 

Mathias having agreed to a truce with * y\ 
the Turks, marclied with an army against . '^^ * 
George Podiebrad, in order to obtain pos- 
session of the kingdori) of Bohemia, which the 
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pope had offered him : but Hungary being invaded 
by the Poles, aiid a formidable insurrection of the 
nobles, "who were displeased with Mathias's ar- 
bitrary government, breaking out, he was obliged 
t6 turn his attention to its suppression, in which 
be succeeded 5 and a peace was soon after agreed 
upon, by which Moravia and Silesia were con- 
firmed to Mathias, and Bohemia and Lusatia left 
to Uladislaus, son of the king of Poland, who had 
been chosen king by the Bohemian states. In 
the mean lime, those faithless enemies, the Turks, 
bad renewed hostilities, subdued Transylvania, 
ravaged Dalmdtia and Croatia, made incursions as 
far as Frioul, and continual inroads into Hungary. 
Notwithstanding these daring attacks, Mathias^ 
neglecting to oppose their encroachments, declared 
war against the emperor, who had begun to com- 
mit hostilities in Upper Hungaty. Success, how- 
ever, soon favoured Mathias 5 having taken Vienna, ' 
and conquered all Lower Austria, which obliged 
the emperor to conclude a peace, by which he 
renounced all right to Hungary, and promised to 
pay a hundred and thirty thousand crowns for the 
charges of the war. Mathias died the following 
year of an apoplexy, at Vienna, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the thirty-third of his 
reign. He left behind him a great character, as 
well for his love of learning as for his abilities in 
war. 

A T^ Notwithstanding the competition of se- 
- j^ ' vcral rival candidates, Uladislaus, king of 
^^' Bohemia, was declared king; and with the 
assistance of the nobles, speedily suppressed the 
opposition which his competitors threatened. 
Uladislaus soon sunk into indolence and sloth, by 
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which the kingdom wits not only exposed to foracn 
eaemies^ but harassed by intestine divisionfu Ine 
nobles, filtfo, soon lost all respect or attachment to 
a I'm whom, for his bulk and Inactivity, they 
calldf an ox. He concluded a treaty with the 
Turks for three years, and also an alliance with 
the emperor Maximilian, and Sigismund king of 
Poland. In the following year Uladislaus died> 
sfter a reign of twenty-five years. 

His sun and successor, Lewis, had been a y. 
crowned king of Hungary and Bohemia, ,«.fl* 
when an infant ; and being now, upon his * 

accession, only thirteen years of age, the aHairs of 
the kingdom were administered by Stephen Ba« 
thori. The education of Lewis had been totally 
neglected ; his time had been spent in the amuse- 
ments of dancing, and other frivolous accomplish- 
ments, l)y whicii he had acquired a total aversion 
to business. The nobles imitated the manners of 
their sovereign, neglected the practice of arms, 
and with their king seemed to be lost in luxury 
and security. Tliey were, however, soon awaken- 
ed from their dream, only to be made to feel the 
consequences of their own supineness : Solyman 
entered Hungary -, laid siege to Belgrade, which 
soun surrendered -, and passed the Dravc with an 
army of three hundred thousand men, and three 
hundred pieces of cannon. Lewis at last marched 
against them, with an army of only twenty-five 
thousand men, and af^er an houfs engagement 
was totally defeated : most of the nobles being 
killed, and Lewis himself drowned in the Danube. 
The Turks now ravaged the whole of Ui>per arid 
Lower Hungary without interruption, and ader 
tatiatiog themselves with plunder, returned home. 

Hungary 
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Hungary may date the decline of iis grandeur 
ttotn this iovasionj in which more thao two hun- 
dred thousand men are said to have fallen -, and, 
Lewis dying without issue, Ferdinand of the 
house of Austria, afterwards emperor, got pos- 
. session of the crown, which the Austrian family 
have ever since retained. 

• » y. The transactions of this kingdom are, 
* ^ • from this period, related in the history of 
■ ' ' the German and Austrian empire. 
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CHAP. I. . 

General Description, — Character, Religion. 4Bo^ 
vernment, and Commerce of the United States ; 
and the rise avd Establishment of the Dutch 
JEast India Company, 

T^HE United Provinces were composed of the 
northern part of the Netherlands, bordered to 
the south by Flanders, Brabant, Flemish Guelder- 
land, and the duchy^of Cleves ; on the east, the 
frontiers extend to the territory of Embden and the 
bishopric of Munster ; while some portion of the 
northern skirts, and the whole western coast, are 
washed by the German Ocean. The country is 
completely divided by rivers, canals, and >lakc8 5 
to the happy disposition of which, the inhabitants 
are in a great measure indebted for their prospe- 
rity. Domestic industry is promoted by the fa-- 
cility of carriage -, and, as the territory lies in the 
centre of Europe, comi. landing the entrance and 
navigation of several of the great rivers of Germany, 
^ it is admirably adapted cither for foreign or do* 
mestic trade, the former of which is absolutely ne- 
VOL. xvm. H c^i^^;xx7 ^ 
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tion aad phlegmatic prudence were prominent in 
their tedious deliberations, and a solicitous and un- 
yielding regard to freedom, in every part of the 
constitution, composed of seven sovereign pro- 
vinces, each enjoying its own independent privi- 
leges. Thft state may thus be viewed as a con- 
federacy, united by one common interest, and 
founded upon the league formed at Lf trecht, to op- 
pose the tyranny and oppression of Philip II. 
Guelderland, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Over- 
yssel, Groningen, and Friezeland, were all sepa- 
rate republics, acknowledging no authority, and 
subordinate to no other po\\er than that vested in 
their particular slates j even the provinces were 
divided in?o smaller republics 3 every city enjoy- 
ed certain sovereign privileges: and, in the pro- 
.vincial states resolutions were formed, not by a 
majority, but a concurrence of voices. The pro- 
vincial states could seize an offender, pardon a 
crime, or frame laws within the juribdiction of a 
-city: every thing relative to itself, and uncon- 
nected with the rest of the provinces, was trans- 
acted by its own magistrates, the sovereign au- 
thority being vested in the magistracy of each city. 
The of&ce of senator continued for life j and for- 
merly, the members ot this supreme court were 
elected by the freemen and burghers ; but after- 
wards the power of supplying vacancies was in 
the standing senate 5 whence arose the aristo- 
crntical government prevailing in each city. With- 
out descending to a minute description of each 
city office, it may be sufficient to observe, that 
burgomasters were elected by a majority of voices 
in the senate 3 they presided by turns, represented 
the digpity of the government, and supported 

the 
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the honour of the city ; they disposed of all in- 
ferior otiices^ and issued money trom the cooiraon 
treasure, tor the safety, convenience, and expen« 
ces of the city. Although an office of great trust, 
dignity and authority, the salary scarcely amount- 
ed to sixty pounds per annum ; nor did the bur- 
gomasters assume any other stAte than that of ordi- 
nary citizens, either in their dress, attendance, 
tables, or any part of theFr domestic conduct. 

The sovereign power was lodged in the provin- 
cial states, composed of deputies chosen by the se- 
nate 5 to whom an appeal lay, in certain cases, 
from the city judicatures. In Holland, and it was 
similar in ail other provinces, the sovereignty was 
vested in nineteen deputies, chosen out of the no- 
bility, the senators, and magistKites 5 the nobles 
having only one voice, and the cities eighteen; 
4>mscerdam enjoyed no more than the smallest 
cities, a single voice. The influence of the nobi-» 
lity, though possessing onlv one voice, was very 
considerable ; the first employments, civil and mi» 
litary, the direction of the ecclesiastical revenue, 
the right of sending deputies to the states-gene- 
ral, and the appointment of a counsellor in the two 
supreme courts of judicature, being vested ia 
them. The pensionary of Holland, who assisted 
at tlie previous deliberations, delivered the votes 
and sentiments of the nobility. He was but th© 
servant of the province, notwithstanding tlie great 
credit of his otfice, and took place belli hd all the 
deputies; but, notwithstanding, possessed the 
greatest consecjuence in the republic, from the 
perpetual duration of his employment, the seat he 
held in the sever?J provincial assemblies, CoHecl- 
in^ the op'm'iD»ij, dig9sth\g r^so^uliou^x ^^^^"^^ 
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from each province, in which the number wag 
fixed and invariable. Holland sent three j Gael- 
derland, Zealand, and Utrecht,, two each 3 Friesr 
land, Groningen, and Overyssel, one each ; mak- 
ing together twelve members. The numbers, npt 
the provinces, here decided, and they presided by 
turns. This council formerly possessed the po\v'er 
of assembling the states-general, of representing 
them during the recess, ot executing their resolu-^ 
tions, and of judging of the necessity ot tiieif 
meeting. The great authority, however, of this 
council, which, to prolong and augment its power, 
seldom convoked the states-general, inclucqd thq 
provincial states, on the earl of Leicester's resigna- 
tion, to obtain the power of continuing ^he states- 
general by their respective deputies. The business 
of the council may be reduced to five classes : first, 
the security and defence of the state J second, tl^e 
operations of war j third, the orders for n^^arcliing 
troops, and their military discipline j fourih, thft 
superintendance of the fortifications and maga- 
zines ', and, fifth, the administration of the finan- 
ces, and the proportion of the respective provinces 
towards the expence. With resi)ect to war, the 
council always consulted with the states- general^ 
except when secrecy and dispatch are necc ssary. 
As to fortitications, the power of the council ex- 
tends only to places conquered since the union 
of Utrecht, and the provinces of Overyssel, 
and Guelderland, which are deemed the frontiers, 
^t the close of the year, the council formed an es- 
timate of the supplies for the ensuing year, which 
they submitted to the states-general, who might 
either refuse cpmpliance, or impose it upon the 
provinces. The stadtholder had a seat and vote in 
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this council, but was excluded the preBidency : 
and the treasurer general had a seat, but only a de- 
liberative voice. 

To ease tlie council of state, the chamber of ac- 
counts was created in the year \607, confirmed in 
1622, and considerably extended ml65i. It wa« 
composed of two deputies from each province, 
making in all fourteen, and stated and examined 
the accounts of the receivers, passed the admiralty 
accounts, and registered the financial edicts of the 
council of state. 

■ The absolute direction of naval affairs was vest- 
ed in the council of admiralty. When a fleet was 
destined upon any enterprise, all the rest devolved 
upon the admiralty, .which was divided into five 
departments. Holland had three of these courts j 
2^aland one^ and Friezland another ; each com- 
pos'ed of seven deputies, four from the province 
where the council resided and thne from the 
other provinces I'he admiral, or, in his absence, 
the vice-admiral, presided ; and, besides the regu- 
lation and equipment of the navy, the admiralty 
were charjijed with the cognizance of all crimes 
committed on the seas, or evasions in the pay- 
ment of duties. The revenue arising from com- 
merce was wholly apprtjpriated to the purposes of 
the navy. The precaution of the government 
against corruption or bias from otiier attachment, 
was strongly displayed in the law, that no person 
related in the third degree, oriniiuenced bydepen- 
dency, could ever be a member of the admiralty. 
All petitions for the abolition of this regulation 
were constantly rejected. A deputy was obliged 
to swear that he was elected by fair suffrage, and 
without corruption ; that he would obey the or- 
ders 
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ders of the staft^-general, and promote, without 
attachment to any particular province, the good of 
the whole. 

The dignity of stadtholder, though not essential 
to the government, was yet important to its secu* 
rity. It owed its institution to the tediousniess of 
the deliberations of the government, to remedy 
which, a stadtliold^r w^s appointed, as formerly a 
dictator at Rome, tp answer present exigencies. 
The long wa|: with Philip II. required a head for 
the infant republic to support her tottering liberty, 
and resist the efforts of the powerful house of Aus- 
tria. William prince of Orange, appeared to all 
the best adapted to answer these purposes. He 
was governor of Holland, 2^ealand and Utrecht : 
bis abilities had stood the test, and his detestation 
gf tyranny, and ardent love of freedom, had render^ 
^ him the dearest favourite of the public. Never 
was any person better fitted than the Prince of 
Orange for the difficult situation in which he was 
placed, or better qualified for the arduous 
task of delivering an injured people from the 
yoke of their oppressor. He was possessed of vi- 
gilance, application, penetration, and sagacity, 
joined with a peculiar dexterity in governing th^ 
inclinations of men, and in conciliating and pre- 
serving their affections. He hjid exposed himself 
to the greatest dangers in the public service j bad 
formed the noblest designs, and executed them 
witli vigour and intrepidity, which justly entitled 
him to the character of a statesman, a hero, and 
a patriot. 

These qualities, and die exigencies of the times, 
raised William to the rank of Stadtholder, by vir- 
tvfc of which he was captain -generj^l of the forces 

by 
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by sea and land 5 disposed of all commissions ; di- 
rected the operationfs of war, and led the troops in' 
battle ; had a seat, but not a voice, iH the states- 
general, and was president of the council of state. 
The only controul to this authority was a council 
composed of deputies from the states-general and 
the council of state, attending him in the fields 
and concerting the operations of the campa^. 
Such was the origin and the authority of the office 
of stadtholder. The alterations which late events 
have effected in the constitution of this country, 
will be noticed when we come to treat of its recent 
history. 

The prodigious commercial power and wealth 
to which the United Provinces once attained, 
affords still greater cause for astonishment and' 
surprise, than the texture of the constitution* 
the nature of the country, and the disposition c£ 
the people. It is a just remark, that the most 
fruitful countries are seldom the richest ) for tho 
necessaries of life growing almost spontaneously, 
supersede in a great degree the necessity of labour. 
In the poverty of the United Provinces we find the 
cause of the vast strides they made to opulence 
and grandeur. The prodxice of the country, 
which is chiefly pasture, is very inadequate to the 
number of the inhabitants. Of the seven, only 
three are maritime provinces, fit for the pur- 
pose of commerce, ^iot a single material for 
ship- building is produced in the Netherlands, 
and the Dutch are forced to penetrate even 
to the Frozen Zone for the requisites of navi- 
gation: even their harbours are incommo- 
dious. From Poland and the other northern 
qjuntries tiiey were, for a long time, supplied 
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with the necessaries of life ; and are still support- 
ed by traffic. 

No country in Europe is more heavily loaded 
with taxes j a duty, to support the unavoidable 
expences of government, being imposed upon 
every commodity. War, the cruelest foe to in- 
dustry, has proved advantageous to Holland. 
During a bloody contest of forty years, the repub- 
lic attained to the highest pitch of grandeur, and 
launched out in the pursuit of commerce and na- 
vigation. Civil wars, commotions, and religious 
persecutions, in the neighbouring kingdoms, 
crowded the provinces with ingenious mechanics 
and able artists, being here able to indulge liberty 
of conscience, and enjoy the fruits of industry, in 
security and repose. New manufactures sprung 
up every day, and schemes too vast for individual 
speculation, were accomplished by the union of 
the speculators. 

The destruction of Antwerp, by opening mar- 
kets before wholly engrossed by tliat opulent city, 
proved highly advantageous to Holland. When 
Philip the Second got possession ot Portugal, he 
forbade all intercourse between that country and 
his rebellious subjects ; but tliat step, instead of 
answering the king's design proved highly benefi- 
cial to the latter : it gave a spur to their industry, 
and forced them to attempt a direct trade with the 
East Indies. Having so long acted as carriers for 
the Portuguese, in distributing the rich produc- 
tions of the East over the northern countries, they 
well knew where to find the speediest sale, and 
that the demand for them was every year increas-^ 
ingj nor could they doubt, from their superior 
naval power, of being able to deprive the Portu- 
guese 
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guese of thfcs profitable trade, before they could 
form the establishments necessary for carrying it 
on. The difficulties which presented themselves 
would have been sufficient to have deterred a less 
persevering nation. They had io perform a voy- 
age of several thousand leagues, and visit countries 
of which they were almost entirely ignorant j be- 
sides, after their arrival there, having to enter into 
a competition with a bold and enterprising nation, 
already in possession, and protected by a consider- 
able military force. To shorten their voyage they 
first made three ineffectual attempts to discover a 
northern passage, which, like all other attempts 
of the same kind, proving fruitless, they determin- 
ed at once to attempt the voyage by the accuitom- 
ed route. When deliberating on the subject, 
some merchants of Amsterdam received an appli- 
cation from one Cornelius Houtman, a native of 
Flanders, then imprisoned for debt in Lisbon j 
who having made several voyages with the Portu- 
guese to India, was well acquainted with the navi- 
gation and nature of the trade, and offered, in case 
of his being released, to undertake in person, the 
conduct of their ships. The merchants, perceiv- 
ing him to be a man of penetration and abilities, 
immediately formed an association, which they 
named The Company of Distant Countries, and 
equipped a squadron consisting of four ships, which 
they put under his command. The value of the 
whole was estin^.ated at four hundred thousand 
florins, having two hundred and fifty men on 
hoard, and one hundred pieces of cannon furnished 
by the states, besides naval and military storc:j, and 
a variety of merchandize suited to the laste of \\\^ ^ 
Indian nations. The principal object of V\\\s e^^e- 
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dition being to obtain information concerning th^ 
country, and the different branches of trade, Hout- 
tnan was instructed to avoid as much as possible, 
the Portuguese settlements, and to abstain from all 
hostilities not necessary for defenqe. 

He visited the coasts of Africa and Brazil, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the isles of Madagascar and 
St. Mary, Sumatra, and Java ; in which, having 
purchased pepper and other spices, the jealousy of 
the Portuguese began to be alarmed, and they re- 
solved to exert themselves to effect his ruin. They 
represented the Dutch to the king of Bantam as 
pirates, and the common enemy of the human r^ce ; 
and advised him> which they enforced by valuable 
presets, to cut them off when few in number, 
and prevent their return. The ignorant and cre- 
dulous king listened to these insinuations, but dis- 
trusting his ability to destroy them by open force, 
resolved to employ treachery. For this purpose, 
he pretended an inclination to form a commercial 
treaty, and Houtman and one or two of his offi- 
cers, havmg accepted an invitation to come to hit 
palace to arrange the terms, were immediately 
taken into custody -, and were actually detained 
in prison, until the Dutch ships began to caniio- 
nade, and had laid part of the town in ruins. 

Houtman finding on his release, tiiat his men 
were diminished nearly one third of their number, 
ordered one of his ships to be burnt, and sailed 
to Europe with the rest, carrying with him nativei^ 
of several places at which he had touched 5 and 
after a prosperous voyage, arrived in the Texel in 
the month of August 1597, having been absent 
about two years and a half. Although he brought 
home scarcely suffici^int wealth to defray the ex- 

penctfS 
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pences of the equipment, yet the infer mntion he 
|iad procured, and tne declining power of the Por* 
tuguese, raised th9 hopes of his employers to the 
ptmost height. 

Before the end of the year more than eighty 
ships completely equipped, and furnished with 
different articles of commerce, were sent out j 
some to the East Indies, some to the West, aud to 
the coasts of Africa, while others were ordered to 
attempt the passage by the Straits of Magellan, 
into the Pacific ocean. It was not only the dan- 
gers c^ long and difficult voyages which the Dutch 
had to encounter; but, after their arrival, they 
Ibund it necessary to fight and negotiate by turns, 
and had the prejudices of the natives to overcome* 
Their conduct was, under the circumstances, v/iscj j| 
^nd prudent. They convinced the natives of the 
Injurious aspersions cast upon their character; 
dnd by moderation, justice, and humanity, proved 
that in purity, botli of manners and dealings, they 
were much superior to their accusers. The con- 
sequence inevitably was, that they were allowed to 
tr^de to many places 5 and, in a short time, pro- 
cured admission tcf several of the most important 
branches of commerce. Although some of the 
many voyages had proved unfortunate, yet they 
were upon the whole, sufficiently successful tq 
amply remunerate the adventurers, and render 
it their interest to persevere. But the rapid in-? 
piease of this branch of trade, spon produced coin* 
plaints that too great a number had engaged in it ; 
and that consequently, as they were compelled to 
pay much higher prices, so they found it nec^s* 
iary to sell much cheaper. If the ev\\ corc\p\sC\ti- 
jfiofjwhicfjcoulcf hardly i^ave been expecl<^d \w 
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the commencement of a trade attended with so 
much expence and danger, had been the only 
reason for the interposition of the states, it raay 
be questioned whether they were justified in their 
interference 5 but there was another reason of still 
greater weiglit : the f*ortuguese, being under thp 
direction of viceroys, could more easily act in con- 
cert, than the independent Dutch adventurers ; and 
their small fleets, or shigle ships, were exposed ta 
the danger of being separately attacked and de- 
stroyed by the enemy. Determined by these con- 
siderations, the states-general, in the year lt)02, 
united the several companies of traders into ona 
body, under the name of the East India Company j 
on which, beside^ the power of trading within 
certain limits, they conferied the power of ad« 
ministering justice, of building forts, of appoint- 
ing governors and garrisons, of raising troops, and 
of making peace and war with the Indian princes, 
A fund of more than six millions of florins was im- 
mediately subscribed by tlie principal merchants j 
and managers were appointed, under whose direc- 
tion all the trade to India was to be henceforth 
carried on. This company being the first regular 
commercial society known in history, has in some 
measure sensed as a model for all the trading com- 
panies which have been created in modern times. 
It consisted chiefly of the former private adven- 
turers, who profiting by their errors, and perfectly 
understanding the trade, conducted the affairs 
with most consummate skill 5 nor was their goo4 
fortune inferior to the prudence which they dis- 
played. They were" every where received with 
favour, and obtained permission to estsblish fac- 
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tories, and build forts, for their protection. Their 
assistance to expel the Portugruese was even re- 
c^uested, and they made innumerable captures of 
their richest ships. Their trade was every year ex- 
tended, and their profits greMor than from any 
other branch of commerce. Fron> this arranc^e- 
ment, the capital of the company rose in the short 
space of six years from its original amount, to six 
millions sterling, after clearing all charges ; and, 
though the profits have been long, from various 
causes, greatly diminished, yet the Dutch East 
India Company has, till within a very recent pe? 
Tiod, constituted a powerful state of itself, taken 
independently of the republic of the United pro- 
vinces. The success of the fisheries of the Le- 
v«?nt trade, begun under the auspices of Henry IV. 
of France, and of the East India Company, gave 
birth to a similar establishment for conducting the 
trade to the West Indies. The company com- 
menced with unexpected success ; but the large 
dividends made, the eager pursuit of conquest, and 
the neglect of the regular qourse of traffic, ruined 
that commerce. The Dutch were driven out df 
the Brazils, whence the Portuguese drew such im- 
mense treasures ; but the West India Company 
continued till lately, possessed of several important 
settlements. Tlie Dutch had once another, and 
less copious source of trade in their cod and her- 
ring fishery, on the coasts of Enojland and the Ne- 
therlands J but since the English government ha« 
tamed their attention to that fertile sourc » f pro- 
fit, the Dutch trade has greatly d'm nlf^hel. Next 
to that of Great Britain, the C(mme!C^ of the 
United Provinces is certainly the g*eale.%\. ot ^xv| 
European power, 

13 ^1 
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By the treaty of union signed at Utrecht, ever^ 
province was left at liberty to regulate the af- 
fairs of religion in the manner most conducive 
to its interest 5 with this sole condition, that no 
man should be oppressed on account pf his re- 
ligious tenets, and that all should remain free in 
point of conscience. In 1583 however, tl>e Cal- 
vinists, being the superior number, procured an 
act declaring the evangelical doctrine the public 
religion, and enjoining that it alone should be pro- 
fessed in the seven provinces : but sound policy 
induced the government to wink at infractions of 
this law : to favour no curious inquiries into the 
faith of any man, to offer no violence to conscience, 
and to afford the protection of the laws to every 
industrious subject whose opinions did not break 
out into expressions and actions prejudicial to 
society. 

At Amsterdam every sect almost in the world 
has its public meetings. The Calvinists, how- 
ever, compose the body of the people : they are 
possessed of all the authorized churches, and 
their clergy are maintained by certain salaries; 
paid by tlie government, without tithes, lands, or 
contributions on the people. Thus freedom ot 
sentiment has tended to increase the population of 
the country, and softened the acrimony and ran- 
cour that disturbs tlie tranquillity of other nations, 
poisons society, and produces effects the most op- 
posite to the dictates of true religion. Ambition 
and faction were here disabled from concealing 
their seditious designs and seliisli resolutions, un- 
der the mask of religion. In Holland alone, the 
difference of religion made none in affection : 
Jews and Christians lived in the strictest ties of 

amity ; 
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amity 5 they argue without resentment, and they 
dissent without enmity. All were citizens asiso- 
ciated by the bands of society and government, 
under the impartial protection of equitable laws j 
due encouragement being given to genius and in- 
dB6Uy> without distinction of doctrine or party. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Ancient state of the Seven United Prwinces, 
until the Accession of the House of Austria* 



BATAVIA. 

JULIUS Csesar having experienced the valour 
of the ancient Batavtans, who inhabited 
this country, employed them successively against 
the Gauls j and they justified his opinion, having 
every whwe routed and dispersed tliat ferocious 
and warlike people. Their cavalry bore the high- 
est reputation, and the infantry fought with the 
same order, discipline, and intrepidity, in the 
waters and marshes, as upon the dry land. Even 
tJie conquering Romans dreaded their resentment, 
and they iinally became tbe body guard of the 
emperors, who reposed equal confidence in their 
lidelity and courage ; and though Gdba dismissed 
them froixj this trust, it was wj<ti:i marks of favour 
and esteem. In all important and dangerous ex- 
peditions, where obstinate boldness was required^ 
they were selected, and they generally composed 
the forlorn hope of the Roman army, sustained 
the first shock, and made the first attack, with an 
impetuosity and firmness peculiar to themselves^. 
They were exempt from all imposts, in conse- 
quence of bearing the honourable title of allies of 
the empire ; and the inhabitants of Betaw, an 
isknd formed by the Rhine and the Waal, ob- 
tained 
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tained the appellation of the friends and brethren 
of the Komnng. Their government seems to have 
been monarchical, and it is conjectured that Cio- 
dins Civilis was descended from their kings. He 
vai the hero^ 'whose patriotic eloquence roused 
the Batavians to throw otF the Roman subjec- 
tioo ; whose courage obtained many victories over 
the iionian general, Cerealis ; and whose valour 
shone more bright and conspicuous tp adversity, 
after he had been defeated by the Gerinan legions. 
I'he Batavians with the rest of the empire, fell 
under the power of the Franks, and were govern- 
ed by Ciiarlemagne and his dcscendanur, until, 
upon the declintf of that houf^e^ the great lords 
and officers of the crown, taking advantage of the 
weakness of the reigning ])r'ii.ci*s, rendered their 
governments hereditary in their fainilos. 

The province's of the Netlierlands, after this, 

experienced frequent revolutions. They were 

sometimes distinct, and in^lcpendcnt of each 

other, then united in one monan hv under the 

same prince. Some provinces had kings, somo 

were under the go\ernment of dukes, and oUiers 

subject to counts. ' FriezlHnd miy^ht be termed a 

kingdom ; Brabant and Guelderluiid verc duke- 

doiQB, and Holland and Flahders counties. Utrecht 

was a bishoprick ) the prelates of which became 

gen^als and sovereigns, wielding the sword and 

aceptre r)ft§ner than the crozier. 

Sfr William Temple is of opinion, tliat the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Groningen were not for- 
merly separated by the Zuider Zee y and that all 
that tract of land now overflowed by the 8ei>» might 
formerly have consisted of low swampy marshes. 
This conjecture is strengthened by the number 

of 
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o£ islands and sand-banks that blocked up the 
passage into the bay, 

A j\ The lirst count of Holland wag Thieri, 
86s general to Charles the Bald. He was in- 
• ' vested with that* dignity by the soverieign, 
in opposition to the wishes of the people, who 
hazarded a battle in defence of their liberties^ 
but were defeated. After a second Febdiion, 
Charles, to condrm the count in his new dignity, 
put to death every man who possessed any author, 
rity in the country. 

* pv The next count, of whom we have any 
1047' history, is Thieri, marquis of Vluerding, 
' ' supposed to- have been a descendant of 
the first count. His ambition involved him it| 
a war with the emperor Henry, out of which his 
spirited conduct extricated him with honour ancl 
advantage. Thieri died of a wound which he 
received from a poisoned arrow, in a battle which 
he fought with the bishops of Liege and Cologne, 
whose brother he had killed at a tournament. Hig 
brother, Florence, succeeded him, and again de- 
feated the bishops, but was wounded in the pur- 
suit, and died a few days afterwards. Both Thi- 
eri and his brother Florence were ambitious war- 
like princes, and greatly extended their territo<P 
ries, but involved themselves in a war with the 
emperor, by denying his sovereignty over. the prof- 
vince of Holland. Florence dying during the 
minority of his children, his widow, Gertrude, 
conducted the reins of government with so much 
address, that she obtained a peace equally advan- 
tageovs and honourable. The history is at this 
period involved in almost total obscurity, until the 
province came under the dominion of the house of 
JJurgundy. 

Though 
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Though the dignity of c6unt was heredity, 
yet before they entered upon the government, 
the approbation of the barons, the chief lords and 
the people, was required, to whom tliey swore to 
observe all their rights and privileges. After they 
had taken the oaths, the people immediately paid 
the taxes imposed for the support of their autho- 
rity, Avhich in general were very moderate. The 
females succeeded in default of the male line, by 
which the provinces frequently passed into foreign 
femilies by marriages. At the death of William 
IV. without issue, his sister Margaret annexed 
Holland to the dominions of her husband, the! 
elector of Bavaria. When the dukes of Buipindy 
became sovereigns of the Netherlands, they altered 
the form of government of each city, and settled a 
stadtbo^der in every province to administer justice, 
lliey $lso established that parties might appeal 
from the decisions of the councils of the several 
provinces, to the tribunal of Mechlin, which was 
instituted, in order to unite the provinces more 
closely and to give them the greater appearatke 
of one state. 

The sovereignty of the whole Netherlands 
passed from the family of Burgundy, into that of 
Austria, by the marriage of Mary, daughter of 
Charl^ the Bold, and sole heiress of his domi- 
nions^ with Maximilian, son of Frederic III. em- 
peror of Germany. 
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IT 18 to the honour of this province, that it 
wiN the last to receive the Roman yoke, and the 
first that asserted its liberties upon the decline of 
the .empire. Charlemagne bei>towed exiraordi* 
nary privileges upon Nimeguen, the capital of the 
province. The government passed fi-om Anther 
to son, yet it was in fact elective : and the people 
called the governors tutors, implying tliat they 
elected them for their defence and security. Du- 
ring the administration of Otho, count of Nas- 
sau, Gnelderiand was erected into an earldom by 
the emperor Henry III. j and in the year 1320 
was raised into a duchy by an edict of the empe- 
ror Lewis of Bavaria. Tlie government continued 
in the family of Nassau, until the marriage of 
Margaret (to whom the duchy had devolved)^ 
with William duke of Julicrs, upon the death of 
whose brother and sm^ccssor it passed into that 
of Egmont. Adolplius having married the sister 
of Cliarles duke of Ptur^uw\y, upon the death 
of his father and brother-in-law united the 
dominions of Burgundy, Uuclderland, and Znt*' 
phen, in his own person. Pie was succeeded 
by his son Charles, wlio was taken prisoner and 
detained fourteen years by the Austrians, during 
which time his aunt was acknowledged sovereign 
over the people.. On procuring his release, hit 
subjects received him with open arms, and indeed 
hifi conduct merited thiMt ulmosl altsLclviueat and 
/Iddity. Jlis wholo admm\%U'(i\:\oti vjt^ v^tyNcdi 
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and vigorous^ but he was at length obliged to 
yield to the irresistible power of the emperor, 
Charles V. by ^hich means Guelderland passed 
from the House of Burgundy into the Austrian 
family. 
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THE earls of Holland had, the sovereignty of 
this province at a very early period. The two 
provinces were alwajrs united under the sams 
governors^ and they had the same stadthold* 
er, when the revolt of the Netherlands pro- 
duced the union of Utrecht. It is therefore, 
of course^ induded in the ancient history of 
Holland. 
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THE province of Utrecht has experienced 
four different forms of government j being first 
dependent on the dukes of Friezland, and the 
next ecclesiastical. Charles V. effected the third 
revolution, rendering himself absolute sovereign. 
The last change was the general union of the 
Seven provinces. Pepin Heristal was the a y. 
first asserter of the liberties of Utrecht, ^ * 
which, until his time, > was subject to ^ • 
Friezland. With the view of engaging the cler- 
gy to hii interests^ he assembl^ an ecc^^'Cx- 
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astical council, proposing to govern the pro- 
vince by states, in which the clergy should have 
voices. Nothing can more strongly demonstrate 
the wisdom of this establishment than its conti- 
nuance under Charlemagne and his successors^ 
and to this state we are obliged for the excellent 
collection of the ancient laws of the Franks. Pe- 
pin's soul seemed animated with general philan- 
thropy J and not satisfied with diffusing general 
happiness through his own dominions, he sent 
missionaries to convert the idolatrous Friezland- 
ers to Christianity* Utrecht was erected into 
an episcopal see by pope Sergius ; and the in- 
dustry and zeal of the early bishops were in- 
creased by the ambition of extending their juris- 
diction. The superstition of the people so greatly 
favoured this design, that the bishop became 
in a short time a powerful temporal prince, able 
to oppose not only the most formidable of the 
surrounding states, but even the emperor him* 
self. 
* |-j Towards the close of the tenth century, 

* ' the Normans invaded this province, in 
^^ ' which nothing sacred or profane escaped 
their fury : the city and cathedral were reduced to 
a heap of ruins 3 but Baldric, then bishop, soon 
restored both, and rendered the city the capital of 
Holland. Baldric was the first bishop who couied 
money by authority. 

Adelbold, his suecessor, according to some his- 
torians, was the first bishop who made use of his 
sword 3 but many prelates were certainly en- 
gaged in wars at a much earlier period. Adel- 
bold 's example was adopted by his successors, 
who made equal use of spiritual and temporal 

weapons 



weapons to extend their gulhority. The cpnse- 
q\iehces were however serious, an election being 
^Idom unattended with bloodshed, one candidate 
or the other always claiming tlie interference of the 
neighbouring earls. 

I'he magistracy of Utrecht continued in at-) 
nearly the same state until the accession of w^fis' 
William of Nassau, the most illustrious ^- * 
prelate of his age, though his ignorance was 30 
great that the pope refused him a bull at a time 
when no large share of learning was required as 
a qualification for a bishopric. His constant dis- 
putes with his neighbours and his own subjects at 
last produced so general a rebellion, that he was 
compelled to renounce bis dignity, the legislative 
power being established in the people, iand the 
artizans and mechanics divided into companies^ 
with a vote in the election of. magistrates. 

William of Mechlin made bold but un- a y. 
roccessful efforts to restore the episcopal jo^^* 
authority. He waged war upon his sub- ^^' 
jtcts, and often victorious and often vanquished 
he fell at last in battle, leaving the people in full 
possession of their liberties and the supreme au- 
lljority. His successor, neither enterprising nor 
ambitiods, died when he had scarcely signed the 
charters confirming the privileges of the people. 
This event was interpreted by the succeeding 
hishops as a judgment from heaven, to avenge the 
unpious sunender of the church's rights. Their 
attempt to recover them produced long and desr 
perate struggles with the people, until the pru- 
faice of Philip of Burgundy in some degree qui- 
tted them. Having been bred at court, Philip 
was equally resnectabja for his discretion, and 
• formidab \p 
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formidable by his valour. The troops of France 
and Guelderland experienced his ability in the 
field, and he deserved the praises which Eras- 
mus has bestow^ upon him. His amours, 
however, drew upon him the heavy censures of 
the church. 

. p. The bishops of Utrecht had hitherto 
'^' been the friends and- allies of the imperial 
' crown J but Charles V. had determined 
to have the sovereignty for himself, and an op- 
portunity soon offered. The Hollanders, in- 
stead or obeying the bishop's summons to ap- 
pear before him for permitting clandestine mar- 
riages, appealed to the emperor, who espoused 
their cause. The bishop's ambition did not how- 
ever stop here j having^ excited the resentment 
of the people so greatly by encroaching on their 
privileges, that they shut their gates and denied 
him entrance. A bloody war was the conse- 
quence 5 but the bishop being soon unable to pay 
his troops, Charles, like a true politician, fur- 
nished the sum required, on condition that the 
bishop ceded to hiai the sovereignty of Utrecht 
and iis dependencies. The people, incensed at 
this procetding, deposed the bishop, and elected 
another; but, notwithstanding their invincible 
spirit, a body of imperial forcQs being intro- 
duced privately into the city, the bishop re- 
turned, and made his public entrance. He then 
propised to the clergy and couHcil the riecessity 
of ceding entirely the sovereignty to the em- 
peror, who would undoubtedly obtain by force 
what might now be granted as a favour .The town 
being iu posse.sjiion of the imperialists, resistance 
was in vain j and all were obliged to concur in 

vesting 
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vesting the sovereignly in the house of Austria tap 
«vcr. 




Utrecht 
the 

was agreed that the government, money, customs^ 
and laws, should be the same in all, each re- 
serving its own particular rights, exclusive of the 
general union. This plan of union, which could 
not for a long time be rendered complete, waa 
renewed in 1584, and was at last rendered general 
through the Seven Provinces, 
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NO people were ever more passionately «na« 
moured of freedom, or more ohstiu.ite in its 
defence, than the mhabitants of Friezland. They 
were, however, at last, forced to subn/it to the 
fortune, military skill, and power of the Romans. 
By a revolt and massacre of all the Romans in 
the province, they recovered tlieir freedom, after 
a subjection of forty years. On tho decline of 
the Roman empire, they fell under the dominion 
of the Franks, but it was not without a struggle ; 
JDd their conquest was perpetually endangered, 
by the daring efforts they made to regain their 
iodepcndeuce. After a long and bloody contest 
with Charles Martel, they were compelled to 
sckoowledge bis superiority, but not his sove- 
reignty j but under Charlemagne the province 

& 3 V waa 
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was absolutely subdued, the Friezlanders arret- 
ing to pay a tribute of thirty pounds of silver 
annually, Priezland being placed under the 
government of a count, Forteman the Great was 
appointed to that office j presiding at courts of 
justice, representing the emperor's person, and 
executing -his orders. The great services which 
the Frisen asrmy, under Forteman, performed 
against the Saxons, so pleased Charlemagne, 
that he exempted the province from every mark 
of servitude, declaring it free -, leaving it to the 
inhabitants, to adopt what form of government 
they thought proper. They made no alteratioft, 
but continued Forteman governor or podestad 
for life. 

A j-j The administration of Ludigman, his 
838 successor, was less fortunate, the pro- 
vince being invaded by the Normans, and 
wholly destroyed j those barbarians sparing' nei- 
ther sex, age, or condition. The Danes, enfe* 
raies no less cruel, were the next and successful 
invaders j but the valour of Haarman, the fourth 
podestad, effected the delivery of the province, 
having expelled the Danes and killed their king. 
All the precautions of Galem, the succeeding po- 
destad, could not however secure the country 
against these hordes of barbarians, who settled in 
great numbers in the province, where their de- 
scendants continued for many years. 
A T\ William earl of Holland, and king of 
q' * the Romans, ^ hoped, by bestowing many 
valuable privileges on the Friezlanders, 
to gain their affections, and obtain the sove- 
reignty ; but the podestad Sierdama, supported 
by a great body of the people, declared, that 
they would never betray the country to serve 
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an emperor, and had a medal struck with this in- 
scription in Lation, ^*v Liberty prevails over gold." 
William twice led his army into the province, but 
was slain in the second expedition. 

^artena, one of the most warlike of the po- 
destads, repulsed the swarms of foreigners who 
eame to invade the province, and defeated the 
Hollanders. 'Many of the noble ^iirnilies now 
flourishing in the provinces, are lineally descended 
from this hero; After his death, two violent fac- 
tions, called Skirr hangers and Wathdpers, arbse ; 
i which, for a number of years, filled the country 
I with confusion and discord, each contending for 
I power. Invingen, the ^ next podestad, besides 
Ij these domestic troubles, had also to oppose Albert 
* . of Bavaria, who entered the province at the head 
pf his army, and gained a complete victory, ow- 
I ing to the ungovernable impetuosity of the Friez- 
^ders. At last, to close the wounds which had 
brought the state to the last gasp, two podestads, 
|k one from each faction, were appointed : but this 
^ expedient did not answer, the people ranging 
themselves under the banners of the different pe- 
ntads, and lighting with all the fiiry of inve- 
* terate enemies. The consequence was, that the 
whole province became subject to the empire : 
4e emperor Sigismund having imposed a tribute 
I IJpon the we^er party, claiming his protection. 
I ^e province never recovered its liberty, until the 
Y revolt in the Netherlands, which gave birth to th« 
' republic of the United Provinces. 
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0\^RY8SEL. 

THIS province was first peopled by a nation 
calW Saiians^ but as several different nations 
bore that name^ it is difHcult to ascertain which 
of them first emigrated into Overyssel. The 
river Issel is distinguished, by writers, into Old 
and New. The fi>rmer was called Sala, and on 
its banks lived a people called, from its name^ 
Salians. 

The manners and government of the ancient 
inhabitants of Oveiyssel are admirably painted by 
Tacitus. They had a general, to whom they 
committed the cWduct of the army : he held thfe 
title of king, but he Was chosen by the people, 
and his authority circumscribed by narrow limitsJ 
The whole legislative power was vested in th^ 
people, and a part of the executive, particularly 
what regarded punishments. All public affairs 
were canvassed in general assemblies of the cities, 
or rather of the clans : here a priest assisted, whose 
province it was to preserve order and decorum. 
Each of the chiefs delivered his sentiments, and 
wa3 favourably heard, in proportion to his repu- 
tation for eloquence, military valour, or patriotic 
virtue. Shouts, cries, and rattling of arms, no- 
tified the approbation of the assembly. The pu- 
nishments were divided into three kinds : petty 
criminals were mulcted a horse, cow, or some 
other animal, which makes their code widely dif- 
ferent from the Salique law, where fines were al- 
ways paid in specie ; traitors were hanged on the 
nearest tree, or stified in mud j and, as to quarrels 
and differences, they were usually decided by 
jingle combat. 

Charlemagne 
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Cliarlemagne introduced great changes in the 
government of Overyssel, .which he conquered. 
Gounts were appointed to administer justice in 
the king's, name, assisted by an otficer named 
Scullet, without whose sanction no act of the 
governor was valid. Lewis of Bavaiia, to whom 
this province fell, on the division of the empire, 
was forced to support his right by constant wars 
with the emperor, which desolated "the* country^ 
It next became subject to the bishops of Utrecht, 
sovereigns more* oppressive and arbitrary than 
either the emperor or the house of Bavaria. 
Barnulph was the first bishop who thus extended 
his dominion, and he governed with all the rigour 
of an ambitious and insoleiit ecclesiastic. The 
intriguing spirit and policy of this bishop at length 
roused the inhabitants, and they determined to 
set bounds to his authority. The most eifectuai 
appeared to be the restoration of the states lo the 
ancient form -<?f government under the king** 
counts, but which had been long neglected. The 
bishops dreaded the consequences ot obstructing a 
measure so wholesome, equitable, and constitu- 
tional : tliey still, however, contrived to retain 
the executive power, but the legislative was 
lodged in the stares and the sovereign united in 
council. Even this remnant of authority the 
bishops abused, being engaged in continual war, 
whixih, though- successful, tended to depopulate 
and impoverish the country. 

Besides the stales, there was yet another * y% 
check on the power of the bishops. The , Vjo' 
barons^ who were absolute within their 
own jurisdictions, frequently armed their vassals, 
united, and violently opposed the bishops. At 

last. 
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last^ animosity and a thirst of revenge stimulated 
them to solicit the protection of the empire : thus 
acknowledging a sovereignty more absolute and 
despotic^ because it was more able to enforce 
subjection. This resolution soon proved fatal. 
The imperial array, under pretence of defending 
the privileges of the people, plundered and de- 
stroyed the country, which was at the same time 
exposed to the irruptions of the neighbouring 
states. The prodigality of John III. bishop of 
Utrecht, who had been raised to the episcopal 
throne, by one of those daring experiments which 
the popes sometimes hazarded to display their 
power, and procure the admission of their sove- 
reignty, produced a sudden and extraordinary re- 
volution. The profusion and dissipation of John 
soon encumbered him with such an enormou^ load 
of debt, as rendered it necessary for him to mort- 
gage a great part of his territories. Overyssel 
was involved in his distress, and the states were 
obliged to tlispose of several fiefs, which greatly 
retrenched their extent of dominion. The power 
of the bishop was however, in some degree, re- 
stored by the parsimony of Frederic Blankenhey- 
inen, who succeeded John ; but all his precautions, 
in redeeming the ceded territories, and fortifying 
castles, did not prevent the people from revolting 
against his successor, David of Burgundy. They 
disregarded all his spiritual denunciations, and 
boldly prepared to resist his temporal power ; nor 
did they acknowledge his authority until the 
country had been overrun by three armies, with 
which his father, Philip duke of Burgundy, had 
laid siege to Deventer. David held the dignity 
for forty years, and died in the year 1497. 

This 
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Thk province passed into the house or AoBtiig», 
in consequence of the cession made to Charles V.. 
of the bishopric of Utrecht. His son Philip II. 
tvas acknowledged in X5Q4, and the inhabitants 
swore fidelity to him ; but he did not long keep 
posMssion. The rebellion broke out in the Ne- 
therlands. The tide of faction became strong; 
Overyssel followed the current of popular hu- 
mour> entered into the designs of Utrecht, and 
formed a part of the Republic of the United Pro- 
vinces. 
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SOME writers ascribe great antiquity to Gro- 
ningen, deducing the name from some of the 
most renowned 1 rojan warriors. But it has been 
irrefragably proved that the city owes its origin to 
the citadel built by the Roman general Corbulo, 
to secure the obedieiico of the Friczlanders. 
IVre was a striking conrormity between the 
governments of Groiiiii^cn and of ancient Rome. 
In the former, we find a senate vested with sove- 
reign authority, consuls, pnxtorRy censors, and 
sdiles, and occasionally a dictator. Several of the 
laws appear to have been founded on the Twelve 
Tables; and yet, after all^ there are scarce any 
monuments of the Roman power remaining. 

Groningeu, after having established its inde- 
pendence on the decline of tlie empire, becamo 
■object to the bishops of Utrecht. In tho eleventh 
century it was a fiourishing city, but lost great 
part of* its territories^ in consequence of a revolt 

against 
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against Godfre}', the then bishop. It some time 
afterwards grew sufficiently wealthy and powerfal 
to attempt the conquest of the neighbouring states, 
especially of Friealand ; but the emperor ]Maxi- 
milian, designing to reduce that province under 
his own dominion, thought he could not more 
effectually accomplish his wish, than by offering 
his protection to Friezland. Albert of Saxony 
was accordingly sent to check the designs of the 
Gruns, and laid siege to Groningen, but the citi- 
zens repelled all his attacks with extraordinary 
valour. A treaty was at last entered into with the 
bishop, by which they agreed that a judge, no- 
minated by the prelate, should preside in the city, 
which was to be left in full possession of its li- 
berties. The emperor having, however, insisted 
on the cession of their conquests in Friezland, 
the Gruns boldly declared that they would s6oner 
hazard all than surrender what had been pur- 
chased with their blood. The congress broke up, • 
and the war was renewed by Albert, who was 
defeated. Albert died of chagrin ; but his sons, 
Henry and George, attacked the Gruns with great 
violence and impetuosity. Groningen now ap- 
plied to the duke of Guelderland : but the con- 
sequence was, that after a tedious and ruinous 
war, the city was surrendered to the emperor 
Charles V. 

Ommelands, or the country surrounding Gro^ 
ningen, formerly composed a sovereignty indepen- 
dent on the city ; and was governed by consuls 
chosen from the principal inhabitants. On thq 
decline of the state, this dignity dwindled into the 
office of eschtnin, or magistrate of justice. The 
people, probably, found it necessary t6 lessen 

the 
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he importance of the comular office, to stifle the • 
imbition of the principal families, who often in- 
ralved the state in bloody ccmiests in order to ob- 
tain it. 

Ommelands was once subject to the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the bishops of Munster ; but, after 
they were possessed of tlie supreme authority of 
Groningen, the Ommelanders long refused to. 
acknowledge the sovereignly of the bishops of 
Utrecht. They were clearly an independent peo- 
ple at a late- period, from the bloody wars tliey 
maintained, hi 1232 and i252, with the Gruns. 
In the last contest, the Ommelanders, disgusted 
with the unfeeling imposition of the Gruns, who 
had raised the duties upon all merchandize, and 
particularly cattle, in consequence of a mortality 
reigning amongst those animals, raised an atray, 
and laid siege to Groningen. The city was forced 
to capitulate^ consent to have their walls demo* 
lifhed, and all the forts and outworks rased. 

These cantons were independent of each other, 
and only united by interest. Each had its own 
army, laws, and political maxims. They made 
war upon each other, and possessed every other 
prerogative of sovereignty. Private (juarrels fre- 
quently occasioned wars 5 and nothing was more 
common than to see the whole country laid deso- 
late for the most trifling prov(x:ation. It was this 
want of union that iinally broujrht Ommelands 
mider tlie dominion of Groningen, a more firin^ 
and compact body. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE DISCONTENTS IN 
THE NETHERLANDS. 



npHE sovereignty of the flourishing provioce| 
which, oil account of their situation, were 
called tlie Netherlands, passed, by the marriage 
of Mary ot Burgundy, to Maximilian -, upon wkwQ 
death Charles V. succeeded to these provinces, as 
ne.. cu heir to his grandfather. Although a kind 
ot ind^ ,«ndency was claimed by several, .yei tlu$ 
polljy, powtT, and warlike; disp(-»sitioh of Charles 
80on reauc(:d tliem under i. is obedience; although 
he never atiifn^jc. J to establish the same sort of 
arb' Mi/govcrnnrjcnt which subsisted in his Spa- 
nish and It:'.i::tii dominirins. Charles was bom 
in \hp N'.; iifM.ands, and had passed there the 
pleasantest of iiis >ouneer dayn; he loved tbf) 
people, and whs fond of tlicir manners : from tastQ 
and cr rly attachment, he kept them constantly 
about his person, and had bestowed on them tlie 
n3')st important offices in his dominions. Charles 
would gladly lu.ve transD)iited to his son the a^ 
fcctioj he bore* t(> liis Flemish subjects j find when 
he re olved tv retire from tijc world, and leave the 
government of liib dominions to his son Philip, h0 
exhorted him with much earnestness to cultiv^V 
the affections of this part of his subjects, and to 
govern them ucL-ording to those laws, to which 
they had t)een so long accustomed, and were 
strongly atUichtd. 
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When Charles resigned his crown to Philip, 
that part of die Low Cdubtries called the Spanish 
if^etherlahds were in the most flodrishihg state. 
No city; at that time, possessed such extensive 
tx>mnierce as Antwerp j and Philip could reckon, 
in thi» sniall portion of his r^lst doruinions^ above 
Ihree hundred and fifty cities inclosed by -.sralls, 
tod six thousarid three himdred inhabitants, all 
considerable and wealthy. The population, fot 
Uie extetit of the country, was prodigious -, and . 
the Flemings were remarkable for their assiduity 
in commerce, skill in navigation, and valour in 
war. Under the mild house of Burgundy they 
became artizuis and rich merchants -, but undet 
Cliarles they were made soldiers. Such was die 
ftitnation of the Netlierlands, on Philip's accession 
by hiff father's resignation. Phiiip had early ^.is- 
played sagacity, prudence, and application, and 
was supposed perfectly to understand the arts 
of government : but the Flemings soon observed, 
with anxiety, the striking contrast between the 
father and son. Charles was courteous and 
affable: but Philip distant, haughty, and severe. 
He declined learning any other language than 
Spanish, conversed little with the inliabitants, and 
was Almost inaccessible to all but his Spanish 
subjects. This conduct made a deep impression 
on their minds, and they even refused Id take the 
oath of allegiance, until he had engaged to exclude 
all foreigners from any share in the government 
of the provinces j and in case of Charleses death, 
previous to his resignation, it is even probable 
that they would have conferred the sovereignty 
on Maxin^ilian, son of the king of Hungary and 
Bohemia. No period of history is more sticking 
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than this^ and no war more important than the 
revohition which placed seven small provinces in 
a state ot' independency, in despite of the utmult 
efforts of the most powerful monarch in Europe. 
It is not the least singular feature of this revolu- 
tion, that only the poorer and less populous pro* 
vinccs recovered their freedom ; and that, in con- 
aequence of their liberty, they rose to an unpa>^ 
ralleled height of grandeur and afHuence, amidst 
all the horrors of a war, the niost tedious and 
oppressive ot which history aflbrds us an instance. 
Roused more by despair tlii«n well-grounded hopes, 
and feebly assisted by the neighbouring powers, 
they encuuntcrcd the most celebrated generals of 
Christendom, aided by the veterans of the Spanbh 
monarchy ; supplied with the money, and directed 
by the councils, of the richest, the most politic 
and an)biti()us monarrh of his day. The princes 
of the house of Nassau, those intrepid assertors of 
liberty, were unable to maintain armies beyond 
a single c.'inip.'iign J yet did a gcncrnl detestation 
of the Spanish nation, a love of liberty, perse- 
verance, and courage, enable them to surmount 
every diffiaihy, excite a spirit of freedoqi through 
the provinces, and form leagues, though of short 
duration, which contributed to accomplish the 
revolution, and to throw otf the galling yoke of 
servitude and subji'Ction. 

I'o the causes of discontent already enumerated, 
may be added those on the ground of religion, 
than which noiiiin^ more stron^^ly influences the 
human mind. I'lie persecuiion}* carried oti 
against the Luther;;n» and Calvinists, had been of 
the utmost benclit to the Netherlands. Their 
vubt cuinmerce ijt^uired an increased population* 

and 



and the fugitives \vere con»»e(|uently received with 
a hearty >velcoine. The natural instability of the 
hunian mind renders it fond of novelty ; and 
new doctrines, however absurd, g^erally spread 
with inconceivable rapidity : but the doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin were fortified by theii con- 
geniality to liberty. Notwithstanding tue per/* 
secutions of Charks V. in which not less than 
one hundred thousand persons fell victims to the 
iron rod of persecution, the reforraistd^ daily in- 
creased. Mary, sister of the emperor, ^nd govern- 
ess of the Low Countries, invited her brother 
thither, to convince him how persecution begat 
heresy. Charles prudently j-elaxed, but Philip 
proved inflexible. An inquisition, similar to that 
of Spain and Italy, -was established 5 and ihe • 
Flemings did not know how soon they rnigiit oe- 
conie the victims of its tyranny and cruelty. The 
erection of new bishoprics, and the suppression of 
several abbeys, also incensed the clergy 3 and the 
provinces, instead of three dioceses, were now 
encambercd with seventeen : in short, these new 
measures were exclaimed against by persons of 
all ranks and degrees. The most distinguished 
(Opponents, by their birth, their capacity, their 
alQances, services, friends, and employmeri4:8, were 
WJlliam of Nassau, prince of Orange, governor" 
c{ Utrecht, Holland, and Zealand \ and count 
Egmont, governor of Flanders and Artois; and 
their distinguished conduct not only drew upon 
them the eyes of all Europe, but iramortahzed 
their names in its annais. Their situation was; 
critical, and never were men more happily adapt- 
fd ta tbe peculiar cirtomstances of tb^ times, 6c 
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more justly honoured with the appellation of sa- 
viours of their country. 

The prince of Orange, so well known by the 
name of William the First, was born in Ger- 
many, of protestant parents. From his ancestors, 
one of whom had b«en empeior, he inherited 
many valuable possessions in the Netherlands j 
and bad succeeded to the principality of Orange, 
by the will of Rene of Nassau and Chalons, his 
cousin-germain, in the j^ear 1544: from that time 
Charles V. had kept him constantly about his per- 
son, arid had discovered in him all those extra- 
ordinary talents, which rendered hiiii afterwards 
one of the most distinguished characters of his age. 
Both he and count Kgmont had aspired to the 
regency, and their refusal to command the Spanish 
troops had, by some, been ascribed to the chat;riu 
occasioned by disappointment ; aujd the desire the 
prince of Orange had expressed, to have the re- 
gency bestowed on the duchess of Lorraine, is 
said to have been a principal motive with Philip 
for conferring it on the duchess of Parma. But 
William's discovery of a scheme, which the French 
and Spanish monarchs had formed for the extir- 
pation of the protestants, perhaps tended, more 
effectually than any other scheme, to i^lienate 
Philip from his former confidence. The jealciusy 
of Granville, and the other Spanish ministers, 
affords a yet more satisfactory reason for Philip's 
conduct. William had, from his early youth, 
been the principal favourite of Charles, who used 
to communicate to him bis most secret coun- 
sels J and often declared that the prince, though, 
warcely arrived at the age of ma^ihood, had fre*. 
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quently suggested to him expedients of the greatest 
importance. Charles also those* the prince to 
support him in that august assembly in which he 
resigned his dominions ; and begtowed on him, 
in preference to other courtiers, the honour of 
carrj'ing the imperial crown to his brother Fer- 
dinand. This uncommon degree of attachment 
•which was shewn by the father, was the real 
cause of the son's coldness : the Spanish ministers 
envied his rising greatness^ and seizod every op- 
portunity to raise suspicion in the jealous mind of 
Philip, and create an aversion to hiii- character. 
Philip soon saw that he could neither depend on 
the prince nor count Kgmont, for seconding his 
views to establish despotism. Count TilGmont was 
a native of the Netherlands, and enjoyed the 
most considerable posts, honours, and distinctions, 
civil and military : he had gained great reputation 
at the famous battle of St. Quintin, and com- 
manded in chief in the victory of Gravelines. 
These two noblemen, very opposite in their cha- 
racters, were yet equally esteemed and beloved. 
William's genius was better adapted to the cabinet 
than to the field : he was prudent, penetrating, 
popular, and plausible j his eloquence was spe- 
cious, and his discernment happy in unravelling 
the most mysterious intrigues and negotiations. 
On the contrary, Pvgmont was a warrior, free in 
liis speech, open in his conduct, familiar in his 
behaviour to the soldiers; but too sincere and 
honest for a courtier. He publicly expressed his 
resentment against the late severe edicts, the esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition, and the regulations 
made in llie church ; while the prince of Orange, 
&en. a hostage iu France for the execution of th/& 
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peace of Cambray, gave notice to his friends of 
the design formed for their extermination. 

No sooner was Philip's intention of fixing his 
residence in Spain known, and that he had put 
the government of the Netherlands into U^e hands 
of the duchess of Parma, his natural sister, as- 
sisted by the counsels of Granvelle, a detesl^ 
and unpopular ecclesiastic, than money was de- 
manded for the pay of the foreign troops, which 
then oppressed the states ; and that Granvelle had 
at the public assembly, in the king's name, re- 
commended the persecution of the protestants, 
than the public discontent broke out in general 
murmuring and loud compfaints. Before the 
king's departure, the states had respectfully re- 
quested that the foreign troops might be with- 
drawn. Philips aware that his designs were sus- 
pected, promised to comply 5 but he never in- 
tended to perform. What gave still greater offence 
to the nobility was the elevation of cardinal Gran-^ 
velle, in whose hands the chief direction of 
affairs was placed : they could not, with temper, 
behold the superiority of a person of obscure 
birth, aii" ambitious crafty churchnaan, and • fu- 
rious zealot. Three councils were established at 
Brussels : one to preside over the laws an4- courts 
of justice J a second, to direct every thing relating- 
to peace or war ; and the third, to gpianage the 
revenues : but tlie duchess of Parma Was parti- 
cularly ordered to consult Granvelle in every 
matter, and to place her chief coofidence in that 
prelate* 

All the efforts of the duch^s, after her arrival 
to enter upon 'her new dignity, were ineffectual. 
to satisfy the xemox]pstraxice» (ft the dergy against 
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tlie proposed erection of new bishoprics j and the 
people cxduimcd against the Inquisition, which 
had already begun to display its tyranny. Thq 
prince of Orange, count Egniont, and Montmo- 
rency count Horn, carried a stateinent of griev- 
ances to their new governess* and strenuously 
insisted upon assembling th^^ states, and adopting 
thoise measures which could alone save the govern- 
ment from destruction. Granvelle violently op- 
posed the proposal -, upon which they wrote to 
the king himself, demanding his dismission^ as 
the only measure to restore the tranquilfity of the 
prminces ; and they at the same time promised^ 
if their request was complied with, to support iho 
crown and tlie established religion with all their 
influence and power. After every species of 
evasion and delay, Philip at last returned an an- 
swer so gracious, as encouraged them openly to 
oppose the cardinal, and to pass such nt)Vonts and 
mortifications upon him, that he n^solvcd on re- 
tiring to Spain : insults which Philip lielther for-, 
got nor forgave. 

Granvelle's resignation did not produce ». ^^ 
the desired effect. Two of his creatures, . ],^' 
Viglius and count Barlaimont, succeeded, 
and trod exactly in the cardinal's footsteps. I'heir 
violence appeared so unseasonable, that one of 
Philip's ministers at last represented to him the 
danger of a general revolt in the provinces, unless 
a diifcrcnt system was pursued ; but he only re- 
plied, "I would rather be without subjects, than 
a king of heretics." He accordingly published 
tlie decrees of the touncil of Trent, with strict 
directions that they should be enforced, though 
diametrically opposite to th& righUi aud liberties 
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of the provinces. The division' p'roducefd iii tli^ 
Council by this measure, and the bold resistance 
of tlie people, who had wrested out of the hand^ 
of the Inquisition several persons condemned to 
be burnt for heresy, greatly disturbed and em- 
barrassed the duchess of Parmi. She accordingly. 
sent count Egmont into Spain, to infomT Philip of 
the real state of his affairs. Philip receive^ niiri 
graciously, and remitted the rigour of the edicts 
and Inquisition ; in consequence of which, all 
tumults and discontents were appeased ; the princei 
of Orange was consulted in the conduct of af- 
fairs 'f and the duchess, in return, was obeyed and 
honoured. 

The penetrating mind of the prince of Orange,- 
however^ sooii led him to suspect the kitig*s sin^ 
cierity, and his conjectures were too well loanied. 
At an interview between the queen-mother of 
France, and her son Charles IX. with Isabellk 
q^een of Spain, at Bayonhe, the duke of Mvi 
assisted, and there was little doubt that the extir- 
pation of the protestants in France and the Nether- 
lands was here concerted. Philip soon disclaimed' 
the interpretations nut on his instructions to count 
Egmont J ordered the decrees of tlie council ot 
Trent to be strictly observed} that the utraosC 
assistance should be given* to the Inquisition, and 
that all heretics should be immediately put to 
death. Astonishment and dread first appeared in 
every facej rage' succeeded, written libels were 
published, bold speeches uttered, arid dangerous 
cabals formed against the government. The pub- 
lic indignation was increased by the teitible spec- 
tacles which the Jnquisition every day presented, 
of men- perishing in the flames on account of their 

religious 
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jrdigious faith. The constancy of the sufferers 
excited the compassion of the spectators^ weakr 
ened the opinion ^of their 'guilty heightened their 
liatred of the authors of such enorqaities^ and in- 
spired them witl^ sentiment^.of revenge. OpeQ 
mutinies appeared in several towns -, ibe prisons 
werie forced, and the unhappy victims rescued 
fioh) the hand^ of the e:(ecutioi)er. A confederacy 
yras soon formed against the Inquisition, and b^ 
came generai, being subscribed to by catholics w 
^ell as prot^tants, by nobles^ burghers^ mer- 
chants^ tradesmen, and peasants. 

So unexpected ainl formidable a shew of a j^ 
resistance disconcerted the regent. The* I'tififf 
confederates, headed by Henry de Breden- 
rode, despended from the old earls of Holland, and 
prince L^^is of Nassau^ brother of the prince of 
Orange, went in a body to Brussels, and demand- 
ed to see the duchess. After using every method ^ 
lo appease them, they were dismissed with aa' 
absolute promise that their petition should be 
granted ; and in the mean time, strict injunctions 
were l^id on tjie Inquisition to suspenfl t^eir per- 
^cption^i AU the duchess's influence, or the 
persuasipn of the marquis of Mons and the baron 
de Montigny, who were sent to Spain on the 
occasion, proved ineffecvual. Philip remained in- 
flexible 5 ai¥i it soon appeared that the duchess 
had orders to resume the operations of the Inqui- 
sition with increased severity. Irritated to the 
ptmost by tliis conduct, the Reformers broke out 
into the most unjustifiable excesses : they insulted 
(be catholics during service ; broke into the great 
churchy one of the richest edifices in Europe ^ 
pirerturped the altars^ defaced the. paintings, ai^d 
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destroyed the images. Monasteries and con- 
vents sliared the same fate, and more serioiu 
conbequenres would have i'oW&^'cd, had not the 
prince of Orange, and counts Egmont and Horn, 
exerted tlicmselves most strenuonsly in quieting 
the tumults occasioned by the intemperate zeal 
of the Reformers. Their moderation, anthority, 
and the veneration in which they were held, 
o|)erated so powerfully, that had the govern^ 
nicni at this period made hut reasonable con- 
cessions, tlie public tranquillity might have been 
again restored, and the affection of tlie Flemings 
regained. 

I'he prince of Orange, and the counts Horn 
and Kgraont, had v^iry little reason to imagine 
that their conduct on this o(!casion could meet with 
the king's displeasure. Hut the disapprobation 
thfry had discovered of his measures or govern- 
ment some years before -, their opposition to the 
Spanish garrisons ; the removal of Graqvelle 
through their remonstrances ; the part they acted 
in the council against the Inquisition and edicts, 
and the attachment they had ever shewn to the 
Iii)erties and constitution of the provinces, bad 
long excited in his dark and revengeful mind a 
degree of hatred and re*K*ntment, which neither 
time, rei>entance, nor Kiithfiil services, could 
erase: and GranvcUe found it easy to persuade 
him, that in M^cret they had been the abcttore 
of ail the dihturbanccs which had arisen. Pliilip 
lost no time in ordering the regent to raise ca- 
tholic troops on whom he could depend; and a 
new oath of allegiance was issued, by which all 
persons were obliged to swear tjiat they would 
regard as traitors and enemies to their coontry 
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all "whcJm the king should think proper to pro- 
scribe. Egmont and great numbers of the nobi- 
lity took the oath j but the prince of Orange 
ftteadily refused j he said it would be unnatural for 
him to swear the destruction of his wife and 
family, who were proiestants, and consequently in 
the number of the proscribed. 

In the mean time, Philip had resolved, in spite 
■d' every remonstrance, and the advice of many 
of his counsellors, to ])r,nish his revolted subjccis 
with the utmost severity. A strong and well- 
disciplined army was tliercfore ordered to the 
Netherlands under the command of the duke of 
Alva^ who was well qualified to execute the plan 
of tyrjinny and oppression which Philip had deter- 
mined to pursue, llie persecutions in the Nether- 
lands now went on with redoubled activity : the 
fujy of the inquisition seemed augmented by the 
short suspension, of their authority. Thousands 
groaned under die extremity of torture, and 
breathed their last in bitter execrations on the 
authors of their misfortunes. Alva, with the 
troops destined for the Netherlands, embarked at 
Barcelona, on the 20th May, 1.5(i7. The army- 
was composed of the best Spanish and Ittiliau 
loldicrs, commanded by experienced officers, train- 
ed and disciplined in the wars of Charles V. ; 
and on his arrival he was joined by four thousand 
Germans raised during the late conmiotions. His 
arrival spread consternation and astonishment 
wer the proviuces ; such a force, under so re- 
Qouned a general, a man haughtj, morose, severe, 
aixi cruel in his disposition, could not fail of pro- 
ducing such effects. The prince of Orange resolv- 
ed to avoid the impending storm, and accordingly 
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withdrew with his family and friends to his comitrj 
of Nassau, in Germany. Previous to his depar- 
ture he used every argument to persuade count 
Egmonl to accompany him, hut in vain. Tlie 
count was a father of a numerou-i family, which he 
could not support with dignity in any other countiy 
but the Netherlands ; and conscious of his fidelity, 
and of the important- services he had performed, he 
could not be persuaded that Phiiip intended te 
punish more than those who had l)eeD conceitied 
in the late disorders. The prince of Orange, find- 
ing the count inflexible, left him w4t!t these pro* 
phetic words: *'You are the bridge, count E^- 
mont, by which the duke of Alva will pass into 
the Netherlands, and he will no sooner pass it, 
than he will break it down. You will repent 
of despising the warning which I have given 
you, but I dread that your repentance will^ 
'' too late." — ^The example of the prince of 
Orange was adopted by count Broderoda, coont 
Hoogstrade, and great numl)ers of the aobilitjr 
and people, who also retired into G»ermany, imii 
pressed with the conviction that thejF could noi 
remain in safety under a government supported fayr 
violence and the sword. 

^ jj From the character of Alva, thednchMi 
J 'g^ ' of Parma foresaw that he would usurp till 
^* supreme authority, though his comnussioi 
extended no further tlaan to a military conunaod. 
The duchess, therefore, requested permission to iB* 
tire, which, after repeated solicitations, was atM 
granted. She left Brussels much regretted by dM 
inhabitants of the Low Countries, and particularijf 
by the protestants to whom her admiration ap- 
peared mild and gentle, when they compared il 
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With that which they Iwid reason to expect under 
tiietr present government. 

Couat EgtDont, sifter the arrival of Alva, soort 
iband his consequence much diminished ; but 
lie even humbled him»flf so far as to receive and 
wekxNe Alva> who was m the meaii time plotting 
his destruction, but disseinhled his sancruinary 
joleotibii until he was pre^iired to put ii m ex- 
ecotioii. One of Alva's first acts, was to cast both 
count JSgmoQt and count Horn into prison. Hav- 
11^ in soipe degree quieted their apprehensions, he 
desired them^ one day, to come to his house^ to 
give their opinion on the plan of a citadel he design- 
ed to bcuJd. After tliat business was over, they 
were carried^ on different pretences, into separate 
apartments 3 count Eglnont by Alva himself, and 
count Horn by his son Frederic de Toledo. 
«* Count Egmont," said Alva, *' deliver your 
*' sword ; it is the will of the king that you give 
" It up and go to prison." The count, finding 
hlynMtlt surrounded by AIva*8 guards, and all re- 
'daCaooe useless, delivered h\$ sword, sa5^ng : 
*' By this sword the cause of the king has been 
•* oftencr than once successfully tiefended." Both 
he and count Horn protested, that, as knights of 
the Golden Fleece, they could only be imprisoned 
and tried by their peers -, but they were, notwith- 
itan^Ung, hurried away to a prison out ot the con- 
fines olthe province, and in violation of a sacred 
privilege, which belonged to the lowest of thb 
people. This event filled the minds of the catho- 
fics as well as protestantR with the nrK>st disquiet- 
. ingiqpprebensions. Tliis alarm had spread through 
^ ranks ; and it wa.*^ computed, that not les^lVvaxv 
one hundred thousand persons had, by iVus Xvwv^i* 
fled into foreign parts. 
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After the departure of the duchess of Parma,- 
Alva\s authority rema'rued entire -, and he lost 
no time in issuing an edict, giving a month'f 
time to the Reformers to leave the country } and 
at tlie same time ordered tiie Inquisition to pro- 
ceed with the utmost rigour, lo assist theqa be 
established a council^ tlie cruelty of which soon 
gained it the name of bloody council. One Ver« 
gas, a Spanibh lawyer, was placed at its head ; and 
it became a proverbial expression in Spain, "that 
'' the gangrene of the Low-Countries required tlie 
*' keen knift of Vergas/' This extraordinary board 
couid abridgtt or annul, at pleasure, the rigiits and 
privileges of the jK'ople -, and it at once annihilated 
the authority of the council of state. They next 
proceeded to declare, that to present any petition 
against the edicts oi the Inquisition, or to insinuate 
that the king had not power to abolish their privi- 
leges, should be high treason, punishable at bii 
discretion* Blood alone was not, however, the 
object of the tribunal : it coiiiBscated the estate 
not only of tlie convicted, but of those suspected 
of heresy : part was appropriated to the crown^ 
but the greater part went into the pocket of the 
duke of Alva, or was assigned as a reward for the 
barbarity of the judges, lljc murmurs of the 
po(;ple were stifled by fear, and the terrorJ^of the 
new c(juncil seemed tor a mon)ent to have deprived 
tlu'tn of all power of resentment.' The new anof 
was tierce, brave, and insolent, desiring nothing 
no much as a civil war, in which they might en- 
rich and distinguish theniselves : nothing was seen 
but coniiscation, torture, blood, horror, and de- 
spair i punihhnjcnts executed, and meditated re« 
fcjigc. In the hpace of a few months, one tliou- 
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nod e^ht hundred persoijts suffered by ^the hand 
of the executioner^ yet ^lva*s vengeance was not -i 
tadated. In the mean time, Philjp, was deaf ta 
all theremoustrances of the nobility, and even the 
pope; who advised him to moderate his resent- - 
loeBt. The unhappy people had now no resource 
left, but m the wisdom, public spirit, and extensive^ 
Influence of the prince of Orange. Soon after 
Alva's arrival, the prince had been cited to appear 
before him ; and a declaration had been published, 
that the greatest lenity would be shewn to him. 
But William was too sagacious to be caught in ~ 
the snare. He refused to obey tlie citation j 
saitence was pronounced against him and several 
other noblemen, and their estates confiscated. 

The prince of Orange was too well acquainted 
with Philip's inflexible temper, to expect any 
redress for his grierances :" yet, that he- might 
ekarly satisfy the wbrld, of the necessity he was 
under to take up arms, he sent to the emperor 
Maximilian, readily undertook the office of media- 
tor, and- sent his brother Charles of Austria to.- 
PhilVp, to remonstrate on the imix^iicy and cruelty 
of his conduct ; but a haughty message was tbe^ 
only answer, which not only alienated the emperor 
fit>in him, but greatly facilitated tlie levies raised 
in Germany. 

The prince made use of every argument, that 
■ eoiadd influence the understanding, or move the 
passions of the p rotes tan t princes of Germany ;' 
bat he obtained only promises, and could collect 
only a handful of men. In order to raise money 
he sold his jewels ; and his brother, count John 
of Nassau, supplied him with a consAdex^W^^ vaxft. \ 
aod he received coutributious ftonv xW^Vfe'^'^^ 
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exiles in London and other places, where tlicy had 
taken shelter. It was fonunate that the princess 
who now sat upon the throne of England, was led, 
both by jncUnation and interest, to adopt a different 
Ihie of conduct from that which had actuated 
Mary, Philip's former wife ; and the prince of 
Orange formed the most sanguine hoi>es, that she 
would not remain an uninterested spectator of 
what was passing in the Netherlands. Several of 
the protesiant princes also supplied money, fur- 
nished troops, and promised more. It was thought 
advisable to divide tlie Spanish forces, by making 
excursions on eveiy side- 
Count Lev\ is was much sooner ready than his 
brother, to take, tiie field. His first attempt was 
upon Groningen : and the duke of Alva lost no 
time in sending count Aremberg, an officer of con- 
siderable reputation, against him. Lewis encamp- 
ed with great judgnjent, and owing to tlie fero- 
cious impetuohity ot the Spaniards, who would not 
wait for reinforccinenta, gained a complete victory; 
the general being killed. I'he Spaniards losttlieir 
^rtiliery, baggrge, and military chest ; and ihpugh 
the reinforcements arrived when the battle liad 
scarcely ended, count Meugen found it necessary 
to take bheiter in Gronigcn, and collect the re- 
mains of the conquered- Ihe duke of Alva was 
so sensibly affected witli this defeat, that he resolv- 
ed on marching himself into FrjezJand, v ith his 
whole army, in order to destroy Lewis's army be- 
fore his brother should arrive. r.ut previous to 
jetting out, he thought it necessary lo dispatch 
the trial of the counts Egn.cn t and Horn, and 
somp other lords, wlio had been ihioun nuo pii- 
son; notwithstanding ail the reii:gnitrar*ces oi ins 
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friends to the contrary. The defences of the pri- 
aonecs were most sattefactor}^ a nd completely 
established their innocence. The most carnesi: 
aolidtalions were also madd in their behalf, by 
the emperor Maximilian and the duchess of 
Parma ; but Philip, cursed with the most un- 
feeling heart, was immoveable, and Alva 'pro- 
nounced sentence of death against both. The un- 
merited death of these two great men, excited 
universal grief and indignation : nor could the 
ipectators be prevented, by the numerous troops 
smTounding them, from testifying their indigna- 
tion. Many, regardless of the danger to which 
they were exposed, nished forward, dipped their 
handkerchiefs in the blood, and vowed, even in 
the bearing of the Spaniards, that the governor and 
his associates should have reason to repent of this 
cruel murder. 

Count Egmont was forty-six years of age when 
he suft'erecl : to the most splendid accomplish- 
ments, h6 joined gentleness of manners, and the 
most engaging alfabiiity. From his youth he had 
accompanied the late emperor in his military ex- 
peditions, and had, on all occasions, ac(]uitted him- 
lelf with tlie highest honour, and rendered hlnii- 
•elf universally beloved. Ihe victory of Grave- 
lines was owing entirely to count Egmont, and at 
St. Quintm's he was of singular importance. 
What, therefore, must have been the wretched 
ingraiifude of a sovereign, who could forget the 
beiietit he derived from victories gained by such 
men ! 

Alva, after satisfying his Wood-thirsty ven- 
geance, lobt no time in marching against count 
Ltwis J who perceiving his army inferior, botli in 
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namber and situation, soon found the necessity 
of qnitting his» former situation. He retired, with 
little loss, to the town of Gemmingen, where he 
fixed his camp in a place deemed almost iuipregt 
wable. Alva having, however, hastily attacked 
him when employed in breaking down the dykes ; 
and the Germans, from want of being regularij 
paid, having mutined ; the whole Flemish armjr 
was almost completely destroyed. Count Lewis 
"hi ipself escaped with difficulty, in a small boat, 
and immediately set out to join hiis brother the 
prince of Orange. 

Alva was not awakened from the pleasing 
occupation of satiating his savage mind with the 
blood of fresh- victims, until he heard that the 
army of the prince of Orange was in motion, and 
advancing towards Guelderland. William, pre- 
viuns to leaving Germany, published a maniiesto ; 
in which 1)^ declared, that ** there was no expe- 
*' dient left, by which he could save his country- 
*' men from slavery and ruin ; and t6 attempt 
'' this, he thought, was tlie indispensable duty of 
every citizen ; especially of one who, like him, 
had enjoyed the highest dignities of the state," 
In tiiis manifesto, the prince amiounced his 
change in religious sentiments, and declared him- 
self a pro testant. X 

William's' army did not exceed twenty tliou- 
sand men, and the duke of Alva*s was equal i« 
number, but much better provided with mihlary 
stores and provisions. William however lioped, 
from the representations he had rccei\ed of tho 
state of the public mind, that as soon a;^ Lis ar&y 
appeared, there would be a general insurrection, 
and that the principal cities would open the gutes 
iahis tavQur. 
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The prince, having passed the Rhine unop- 
pcsed, directed his march towards Liege -, but that 
cnty DQl venturing to deolare in his favour,' he 
determined on passing the Maese. . Alva had. 
adopted every precaution to prevent this, which 
William at last effected in the night, at a place : 
vhere the dake believed it to have been imprac- 
ticable.. The supineness of the Germans, how-^ 
ever, who insisted on having a night's rest, pre- 
sented William from seizing the only opportu-. 
nity he ever had of attacking the duke^ Alva, 
awaie of the fetal consequences which one defeat 
would bring upon him, and knowiujg the narrow- 
ness of William's finances, merely siudied to pre- 
vent his getting possession of any of the. strong 
towns, without which, he knew the army could 
not winter in the Netherlands : and therefore 
Erected his attention to cutting off the supplies, 
and always intrenched his own army with so much 
skill, that the prince was deprived of every oppor-^ 
tnnity to attack him. Frequent skirmishes were, 
however, unavoidable, attended with alternate 
soccess; but both commanders displayed so much 
CBUtion and ability, that neither could obtain any 
considerable advantage over the other. The want. 
ef money and provisions, the precautions which 
Ahra had taken to prevent "William's friends from 
making any serious eflbrt in his behalf, the apr 
praech of winter, and the unsteady and refrac-- 
toiy disposition of the Germans, besides the dis- 
appointment in remittances, at length compelled 
William to disband his army, after giving them all 
the satisfaction in bis power, and securing the re- 
mainder of their arrears, on his lordship of Mont- 
fort and principality of Orange. Such wa» tlie 
condusionof the faint attempt which the prince 
and his brother made to deliver the Netherlands 
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from the Spanish yoke. Alva was now at full 
liberty to indulge his sanguinary disposition to the 
utmost. The prisoners were destroyed by the 

^«word, by fire, by the halter, and water : success 
increased his insolence ; and he resolved, by build- 
ing strong citadels in every town, entirely to 8Up« 
press the reformed religion. His extortion and 
rapacity kept pace with his cruelty^ ui^til the states 
at length steadily resisted sanctioning his unreaspn- 
able demands. In 'this situation of aiff^irs, Colignii^ 
admiral of France, advised the prince of Orange 
to fit out a squadron of privateers to cruise against 
the Spanish and Flemish merchants, seize upon 

. the supplies of money sent to the Netherlands, 
and, by that means, raise a fimd for the mainte- 
nance of the army. Poverty was the greatest 
difficulty the Reformists had to encounter ; and to 
remedy this, the prince approved of Coligni's pro- 
ject, and accordingly equipped a squadron wiudt, 
in a short time, captured great numbers of niCT« 
chantmen, and even defeated a squadron of 
Philip's ; but these captures contributed but 
little to forward the prince's designs. To the other 
calamities of war, may be added the breaking 
in of the dykes, and the consequent overfiowingt 
of tiie lands, which swept before them houses and 
cattle in abundance. The prince of Orange wsia, 
in the mean time, assiduous in levying an army 
to oppose Alva, and rescue his country from the 
impending destruction. Every exertion was mada 
to raise money ; and the tyranny of the government 
contributed strongly to attach the inhabitants to 
the prince. 

A Y% Alva, impatient of the delay in reducing 

1571 ^^® whole country to subjection, now or* 

' * dered the taxes to be increased. The 
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pto{>]e refused to pay, and the soldiers levied it by 
force, whioh^ conseqaeiitly> created the utmost 
scarcity^ as the peasants refused to bring any 
provisioDS to the markets. The diike« enraged at 
seustBDce^iorderedj at Brussels, the drum to beat 
to arms, and to bang up all who relused compli- 
aoce. These orders were preparing to be execut- 
ed, when advice arrived that the commander of 
the Orange squadron hud made a descent upon 
the xshmd of Voom, at the entrance of the Meuse, 
and completely destroyed tlic whole island, but 
offiered no violence to the inhabitants. . 

The conquest of a place so considerable, was 
mJficient to alarm the duke of Alva, who re* 
garded it as the harbinger of future opposition. 
Ue therefore suspended his taxes, and diligently 
applied himself to the suppression of the growing 
s|ttrit of rebellioi>. The detachment he sent 
against the Briel was forced to retire with loss 
lo the isle of Bcyerlaod. The prince of Orange, 
aware of the importance of his ac(}iiisition, ex- 
erted himself to fortify and garrison the island, by 
vhich he soon got possession of Delfshaben, a 
town on tlie opposite side of the Mouse. Animal- 
edi by this success^ Dordrecht and Rotterdam re- * 
fined to admit the Spanish troops^ and Flusliing 
shut itH gates. Even an unsuccessful attempt to 
anrprise Middleburg, the capital of the islar^d of 
Walcheren. did not dispirit the party 3 and the 
Zealanders, by prosecuting their attempts, cap- 
tured many valuable Spanish merchants -, with 
the produce of which, they purchased a laige 
store of arms and ammunition at Antwerp. Aid- 
ed by numbers of English and Scotch adventurers, 
they attacked the duke de Medina Cocli wlili such 
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fliry and impetuosity, that they gained a ooiii{^eta 
victory, and a booty amcuntiiig to near a millicia 
oflivrcs. 

. Pcrhnp.4 (he net^lect of the inarioe, was the 
greatest error which Alva conunitted durii^ the 
\^'hr)lc of his adm'uiiritration. This lie endcavouced 
too inte to rq)air, and, by weakening his garrisooSj 
enabled the prince of Orange to get poiaessioo 
of the whole of North I-Iullaiid, and of Moot. 
In short, the revolt became so genera], that tho 
duke found he could not long resist tho torrent. 
He therefore remitted the moiit oppressive taiei, 
and convoked the Ktates; but his orders were dts- 
regnrdcd. Tlie states assembled, and invited de- 
puties from the prince of Orange, the nobility, and 
the towns that had declared against the governor. 
The money they rained enabled the prince of 
Orange to take the field with fifteen thooaand 
fool and seven thousand horse ; and he was even 
able to advance three ipontliii pay through the 
lil^erality and public spirit of the states gencralaod 
the cities. It was on this rK:casiou declared, that 
the future supplies should be raised in certain pro- 
portions, and that nr)thing should be transacted 
without the privity and consent of the prince of 
Orange. It was on this occasion that the prinoe 
displayed the address with which be could manage 
and direct the people ^ lor, witlioat the name of 
sovereign of the provinces, he yet possessed the 
supreme authority. He commanded all operations 
by sea' and land, dif»posed of otfices at pleasure, 
assembled the states, and published, uncontroaled, 
all regulations consequent on the state of alhiirs. 
From the delicacy anci address with which he used 
his power, he avoided giving any olieuce to the 
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free spirit of the Hollanders j and the most vigor- 
ous measures were taken for resisting the tyranny 
of Spain. All parties were, indeed, ready to sub- 
scribe their all in defence of a war undertaken 
for the protection of liberty. 

The prince of Orange lost no time in taking 
Ruremonde by assault, in consequence of a refusal 
to supply him with necessaries. Mechlin, Oude- 
n^de, and Dendermonde, next fell to him 5 and 
he approached Mons^ then besieged by the duke 
of Alva, tvith a design to bring him to an open 
engagement. Although the duke baffled his 
efforts, and carried Mons by capitulation, yet . 
such was the popularity of the cause, that nothing 
but the massacre of the protestants in France 
could, at this moment, have prevented the total 
annihilation of the Spanish power. 

The states having met at Haarlem, to delibe- 
rate on their own defence, and the prosecution of 
the war, it was resolved to attack Amsterdam 5 
but the effort failed, through the misconduct of 
Lancey, who fancied that he was equally great on 
the land as he had proved himself at sea. The 
reduction of Mons, and the depression of spirits 
consequent on the massacre at Paris, induced the 
prince of Orange to retire to Holland, and Alva 
laid siege to Dendermoride, Oudernarde, and 
Mechlin. The last being in no condition to resist, 
opened its gates, and every species of enormity 
was comiiiitted against the inhabitants. With 
unbridled lust, the Spariish soldiers ravished 
tlie females of alldescriptions, even children, ^and 
plundered wherever tliey wentj arid the booty 
was estimated at four hundred thousand florins* 
The j^ince had now removed the war into Hol- 
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first act of bis administration was the destruction 
of his predecessor s statue at Antwerp ; a po- 
pular ■ act that would have produced happy con- 
sequences, had not the court of Spain- been infa- 
tuated with notions of despotism and blind super- 
stition. 
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CHAP. IV, 



The Goverj^ment of Requesnes : the Siege of Ley" 
den, and the Confederacy of the ProL'tHLes until 
the As$asstnation of the Prince (f Orange in 
1584, under the Government of the Duke of 
Parma. 

'THE popularity of the new governor did . j^ 
not long continue. He pursued most "^jV-l* 
of the former measures with vigour; but ^'^ ' 
the first advaniage apj)eared oo the sidf of that 
prince of Orange in the surrender of Mlddleburjr, 
notwithsti^uding numerous expedients pn\«:t.ised for 
its relief. The Zealanders at the saioe lime got 
possession of tlie island of Walcheren. A dread- 
tul reverse of fortune was howc\ er near. Re- 
quesiies determined to prevent llie junction of 
Lewisof Nassau with his brother, and theiefore 
opposed to him the flower of his army. The con- 
lequence was a. complete victory ; the three bro* 
ihers, Lewis, Henry, and Christopher, being left 
4^d on the field. The mutinous spirit of Lewis's 
troops certainly contributed much in favour of 
die Sp^ish general, who was very shortly in the 
Bine situation as his opponeiH had been : a most 
leiious nautiny broke out in the Spanish camp, nor 
were the mutineers pacified until they had raised 
tcontributioD of four thousand hvres iroui the city 
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of Antwerp, under fear of being pillaged. The 
confusion occasioned by this circumstance was 
highly increased by a signal victory gained by -tlie 
Z^anders over a Spanish .fleet of forty ships, most 
of which were either taken or destroyed. 

Philip, at* length, saw the necessity of using 
milder measures, and published a proclamation 
offering a free pardon to all, except the prince of 
Orange, who should come in and sign an abjur- 
ation of their heresy. Under ^uch limitations, 
the benefit of Philip's offer was universally re- 
jected, and the provinces resolved on maintaiiiing 
their liberties to the last. They applied for assist- 
ance to England, France, and all the protestant 
powers of the Empire, and strenuously exerted 
themselves to c^rry on the ^^ar against their op- 
pressors. Requesnes, finding no good could be 
expected from the king's proclamation, determined 
on the most memorable event of the year, the 
siege of I/eyden. The prince of Orange had been 
long aware of this intention, and had accordingly 
given the Strictest orders for victualling and pre- 
paring the town . These precautions were by somp 
fatally neglected, and the inhabitants were' con- 
sequently subject to the pressure of a thousand 
wants, during the most obstinate, bloody, and 
jCniel siege, the Netherlands had yet beheld. The 
most advantageous terms were rejected by the 
burghers and little garrison, who relied on their 
courage, the justice of their cause, and their per- 
severance. Their efforts were prodigious, the 
result of necessity and despair > but, Siough re- 
duced to the necessity of living on the dead car- 
cases of their fellow- citizens, all their resolution 
would have been ineffectual^ had not a violent 
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iouth-west wind driven the inundation with such 
fury against the besiegers, tliat Valdes, fearing 
his army would be swallowed up in the waves, 
was obliged to relinquish the enter prize. A 
second and more serious mutiny now arose amonj 
the SjMinish troop*, who attempted to set lire 
to Utrecht ; nor was it until the most vigorous 
measures had been taken that tlie Spanish general 
was ablo to lead them iiito winter-quariers in 
Brabant. 

The next year commenced with some . -^ 
fniitless negotiations at Breda, which, not- ' ' 
withstanding the mediation of the emperbr, ' * 
only left the parties more distant from any pros- 
pect of accommodation than before. Hostilities 
recommenced with the sieges of Baren, Oudewater 
and Schoonhoven, which ail successively, notwith- 
standing a brave resistance, fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards, who every where committed the 
greatest excesses. The siege of Wcerde was, 
however, attenced with greater difficulties thao 
the Spaniards lately had to encounter. After a 
blockade of three months, tlie Spanish general 
was obliged to retire, with the loss of great part 
of his army, by a vigorous sally from the be- 
sieged. 

The prince of Orange still maintained his 
superiority at sea j and Philip soon saw, that 
miless he could ^et possession of the principal 
■ca-ports, his projected conquest could not be 
efli^cted. Requesnes was therefore ordered to 
apply his array principally to that object, and use 
every exertion to prepare a fleet. The ZeaianJers 
were not irt the mean time inactive. They at- 
tacked tbe Spanish fleet,* and destroyed the great- 
est 
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est part of it, either on the stocks or in the har- 
bours. But Requcsnes laboured vvitli increased 
activity to repair his loss, and was soon in a con- 
dition to make an attempt on the Zealandei's, who, 
notwithstanding the most desperate resistance, 
were at length obliged to abandon the island of 
"Wiilchern. leaving to the Spaniards tiie possessiou 
of the open country, and full liberty to pursue the 
conquest of the towns. Zirczee was blockaded f 
and notwithstanding all the efforts of the prince d 
Orange, die garrison having endure^ the greatest 
hardships, ^rrendered. 

Notwithstanding the great and extensive power 
of Philip, he was u.ounceivably distressed for 
money. Requesnes attempted, in vniu, to levy 
4'ontributions on the provinces, to satify the wantA 
of his mutinous army j but while thus employed, 
he <iied of an ardent fever. All was now anarchy ; 
the council of state had taken upon ilicm the ad- 
xninistration until a successor should arrive j but 
their efforts could not prevent a geneial mutiny, 
and rebellion in all the Spanish garrisons, which 
continued with such fury, that don John of Aus- 
tria, who had been appointed govenior, was. obli- 
ged to retire to Luxemburg, until the storm should 
iiubside. 

The priace of Orange did not fall to prpfit by 
fhese commotions, and exerted himself to form tli 
pacification, by which tiie greatest blow was given 
to Spain she had yet sustained. A general confe- 
deracy of the states had been agreed upon, for the 
purpose of driving the Spaniards out of tlie Nether- 
lands ; and united in council against the common 
enemy, every measure was taken for reducing the 
cities of Ghent, Aatwerp> and Maestricht, the 

chiei 
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chief places remaining in the hands of the Spani- 
ards. The citadel of Ghent was taken by the 
assistance of a strong reinforcement of troops and 
artillery sent by the prince of Orange j but at 
Antwerp, the states were not so successful. The 
Spanish mutineers had entered the place, which 
they set on fire, and pillaged for three days, at a 
time when Antwerp was the most flourishing and 
populous city Ml the Netherlands, and mott 
wealthy in £urope. The plunder was not cal-" 
culated at less than four millions, independent of 
a quantity of rich merchandize. This terrible ca- 
lam\^ united all parties, papists ^ well as pro- 
testants, to form a confederacy, in which all the 
provinces engaged to expel foreign soldiers, to 
restore the ancient form of government, to refer 
religious matters to the several states or the pro- 
vinces, which were to be assembled in the same 
manner as under the House of Burgundy, and ' 
Charles V. ; to suspend all religious persecuti(Hi j' 
to release all natives made prisoners, without 
ransom ; and to restore every thing to the footing 
on which it stood previous to the duke of Alva's 
government. « 

The itates-general began with a success- * r\ 
ful negotiation for assistance from Elizabeth, iKys 
queen of England. She lent them twenty ' 
tiiousaod pounds sterling, on condition that the' 
French should not be admitted into the Nether- 
lands, and that the provinces would accept of 
reasonable terms of accommodation when offered, 
A cessation of hostilities was next agreed upon 
with don John, who was at last obliged to grant 
what the states demanded, to confirm the pacifi- 
•ation of Ghent, and to dismiss the Spanish army.* 

The 
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The treaty being procjaimed, don John was im- 
mediately acknowledged governor and the king's 
lieutenant of the Netherlands. Peace was re- 
stored^ industry revived^ and religious disputes 
silenced. The United Provinces had every ap- 
pearance of again becoming the most flourishing 
and important part of the Spanish dominions, had 
not the ambition of don John> and tiie false policy 
and despotism of Philip, a third timft lighted up 
tjie torch of civil war, never to be appeased, but 
by the total extinction of the dominion of the 
Danish monarchy over the Seven Provinces. 
Aiiei the departure of the foreign troops., when 
liberty began to draw wealth, while commerce 
was again lifting its ]^ead, and the arts of peace 
distributing ihcir blessings, the conduct of don 
John gave great umbrage to the people as well 
'49 to the states. In short, he displayed, very evi- 
dently, his intentions of resuming the former op- 
pressive government } and had been even knowc 
to have recommended a recurrence to force^^ 

The states were aware of his plans, but Pbilij 
fleterminexl to lose no time in execiuing them 
He accordingly seized Namur, and several tinjei 
attempted to get possession ot Antwerp, but failed 
Upon the Spanish forces assembling in Narau: 
and Luxemburg, the states invited the prince, o 
Orange to Breda, where he was most joyfiijly re 
chived, and every precaution taken which seemec 
necessary, to enable the country to resist this nev 
invasion of tjje Sjjaniards. Notwithstanding it wa 
evident, from the whole tenor of his conduct 
tliat the public good was tlic only object he had ii 
view ; yet he was not without rivals, who openl 
asserted that he was iuHuenced only by arnbiti(»n 

whicJ 
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^'hich it was necessary to controiil ; and their 
power was so considerable, that the states judged 
It expedient to call in Matthias, brother to the 
emperor and archduke of Austria, as governor 
of tlie provinces -, but tlie prince of Orange, 
happily for the country, was appointed his lieu- 
tenant. 
. ■ The states-general having declared don * -r^ 
John an enemy to the country, and called .' ^ 
open all his adherents to quit him on pain ' * 
of being declared rebels, tlie Spanish council de- 
termined to act with the utmost vigour for the 
•upport of their governor. TcJ oppose these pre- 
parations, the states concluded a treaty wttfi 
queen Elizabeth ; who agreed to advance thenl 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling, and t6 
tend five tliousand foot and one thousand horsef^ 
the states paying all expences when in their service, 
and giving other satisfactory security. Elizabeth, 
however, unwilling to excite the jealousy of France 
and the resentment of Spain, proposed sending 
Casimir count palatine, with three thousand foot 
and three thousand horse, instead of the English. 

Don John was, in the mean thne, joined bjr 
th^ Spanish army under Alexander Faruese, th6 
jdost intrepid, vigorous, and renowned officer ih 
the service of Philip. The war was commenced 
ivitbout delay : but the states were irresolute 
and slow, notwithstanding the spirited remou- 
•trances of the prince of Orange. The Spanish 
army, amounting to sixteen thousand fo6t and 
.two thousand horse, all veterans, defeated the 
fieor de Coigny, who was at the head of tetl 
thotisand fooi and five thousand horse, near Na- 
mur ; after which^ ahtiost all tlie towns ^t hither 

he 
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he marched surrendered to him. Brussels/ hdw* 
ever, was too strongly fortiiied ; and he declined 
80 diiiiculL an enterprize. The accession of Am- 
sterdam to the confederacy^ at this juncture^ more 
than compensated for all their losses ; and the 
states, aware that their misfortunes had been 
principally owing lo their own delays, invested 
the archduke and prince of Orange with suffi- 
cient |x)wers to prevent the recurrence of such 
fatal measures. At this time also, a change of 
government in the provinces of Guelderland and 
Groningcn was of the utmost service to the confe- 
deracy -y and would have enabled those districts, 
to encounter the whole power of Spain, had not 
discussion broke their strength, divided their coun- 

- cils, and distracted their afiairs. About tliis time, 
the states concluded a treaty with the duke of 
Aleh9on, by which he was gratified with the title 
of defender of the liberties of the Netherlands, in 
consideration of a large reinforcement which he 
brought. While the states were thus st/'iving 
every nerve to prepare for their defence, don John, 
after making an unsuccessful attack upon their 
camp, died (some imagine of chagrin, others of 
poison) ; and the whole power dei'olved on the 
duke of Parma, who was much superior to -him, 
both as a statesman and a soldier. 

The prince of Orange perceiving, from fatal 
experience, tliut little reliance was to be placed 
on mercenary allies, formed the scheme of more 
closely uniting the provinces. It was, in fact, the 
only measure which could be proposed with 
safety ; and it was prosecuted with that alacrity 
and address, for which William was deservedly 
ceiebrated. Deputies from all the provinces ac- 

cordiugly met at Utrecht, and «[\^u<i^a\.Vi& ^lli^aooe^ 
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which formed the basis of that commonwealth, 
so renowned by the appellation of the United 
Provinces. In this grand contract, sketched out 
by the hand of the prince of Orange, may easily 
be discerned the judicious steady hand of the 
master and true patriot. It was universally ap* 
pro%;ed, and a coin was struck, expressive of the 
situatioaof the infant republic* The Walloons 
alone, through jealousy of the protestants, re- 
fused tiSLaccede to the union, and actually formed 
a league with tlie duke of; Parma. Philip did 
every thing in his power to detach the prince of 
Orange from the conredorac}' : he offered to re- 
store his estates^ indemnify his losses, and raise 
him to tlie height of power and of favour. But 
William kn«w too well the perfidy of the king j 
he was too tirm to be moved by danger, and too 
public-spirited to relinquish the interests of his 
country for his own private ernolument. William's 
next care was to suppress the disturbances in 
Ghent, and restore the catholics to the possession 
of their estates : an instance of justice which 
could not procure him the confidence of tlmt 
faction, who esteemed the man, while they- de- 
tested the heretic. 

The war continued with various succes*? j biit, 
from the activity and valour of the dukfc of Paim^o ' 
rather to the advantage of the Spaniards. Maes- «^' 
tricht and several towns were taken after a most 
desperate resistance 3 while the couiUry was in ■' 
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every quarter completely devastated, and the sol- 
diers of both parties murmuring for want of pay. 

William now saw, that the only expedient to 
relieve them from absolute destruction, was to 
renew the treaty with the duke of Anjou^ not- 
withstanding tlie calumny and suspicion to which 
such a measure might expose him. Anjou was 
accordingly, soon ^ter, elected sovereign of the 
United Provinces ; and the year ended with Phi- 
Hp*s proscribing the prince of Orange^ and otter- 
ing a reward of twenty-tive thousand crowns to 
whoever should produce him, dead or alive. 
. j^ The greater part of this year was oc- 
* * cupied with {)etty hostilities, but with no 
decisive success on either side. The states, 
however, after long deliberations, published an 
edict, excluding Philip from any sovereignty, 
right, or authority over the Netherlands, and 
expressly renouncing their allegiance to him. In 
the mean tune, the duke of Anjou having asseni* 
bled his army, marched to the relief of Cam- 
bray, and compelled the Spaniards to raise the 
siege with great loss; but his army was not suf* 
ficiently strong for any decisive operations, Tour- 
nay, after a most desperate resistance, was taken 
by the duke of Parma, who stormed the breach 
in person; and this advantage was succeeded 
by another, over the confederate army in Friez- 
■( land. 

' A 1^ An attempt, which might have proved 

\ ' ' fatal to the cause of the Provinces, had 

^\ • nearly succeeded this year. One Caspar 

y Anestra, a man of desperate fortune, had dcter- 

,^ mined to assassinate the prince of Orange : he dis* 

-J charged a pistol, which dangerously wounded 

'^\ him 
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him in the ear, as he was passing through one 
of the rooms after dinner. The assassin was im- 
mediately killed by the attendants^ and William 
speedily recovered, to the general joy of the 
Provinces. The remainder of the year was con- 
sumed, like the former, in indecisive hostilities, 
beitlier party being sufficiently strong to take the 
field. But 'anotlier plan, contrived, as it was said, 
Mrith the priiity and concurrence of the duke of 
Parma, who -had received orders from his court 
for the puriiose, for the murder of the duke of 
Aojou, the prince of Orange, and prince d'Espinoi, 
wag discovered, and the conspirators executed. 

The cause of the United Provinces had * j^ 
nearly this year received a fatal shock, ,1q<»' 
from the open disunion and breach which 
the conduct of the duke of Anjou had produced ; 
who, entirely governed by his favourites, and 
bat feebly supported by his brother Henry III, 
seemed more anxious to secure himself and en- 
nch his favourites, than to forward the cause he 
had «o 'interestedly espoused. The mediation of 
Henry and of Elizabeth, as well as the advice of 
the prince of Orange, however, produced a re- 
conciliation, and things were put on tlie same 
looting as before. Hostilities recommenced, but 
the tide of success went entirely in favour of the 
Spaniards. The French army was defeated, and 
^ Dunkirk, with several other towns, taken ; soon 
after which, the duke of Anjou returned to 
■ France. His retreat was of the greatest service 
: to the duke of Parma, as commotions imiiiedi- 
l^ately broke out in Ghent, some of the inhabitants 

ioftering to submit themselves to tlie Spaniards *, 
but this design, was happily prevented, by lVv% 
o 2 aiUN^ 
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arrival of a body of troops frem Brussels j 
Antwexp. 

. p. While the prince of Orange was mak 
1 sra' *^ wiost unremitting exertions to estab 
the cause of the confederates, the duk< 
Anjou died in France, in the thirtieth year of 
age. Calamitous as that event was to the I 
vinces, it was soon effaced by a^-much grea 
which a few weeks after befel them, in the de 
of the prince of Orange j who was assassinj 
by one Balthazar Gerard, a man who had in sc 
degree insinuated himself into William*s g 
opinion^ and had been placed by him in the t 
of the embassy to France. On pretence of 
plying for a passport, he placed himself at 
door of the apartment where William was 
dinner j and wailed there, with a cloak cast aro 
him, until they were retiring into another roc 
when stepping forward, he shot ^hc prince > 
a pistol loaded with three balls. ' William 
only. time to say, *' God have mercy upon 
" aiM this afflicted people ! I am severely woi 

■ *''ed:" and in a few moments expired, 
assassin being taken in attempting to escape, < 
fessed that he had formed the design for six ye 

,.but had been deterred by his friends from 
bloody purpose. This melancholy event diffi 
the greatest grief and consternation through 
Provinces : each person mourned, as for his 
rehtj, his guardian, and friend. Being now 
prived of the man whose wisdom had for n 
years been their principal support, they consid 

- themselves as destitute and forlorn, and were c 
whelmed with the most gloomy apprehensior 
their future fate. Never were the titles of fa 
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of his country, and guardian of its laws, more 
justly applied than to William. He generously 
sacriliced his interest, ease, and safety, to the 
public good ; and, first by counsel and persuasion, 
and after>rards by force of arms, did more to 
rescue his fellow-citizens from oppression, than 
was ever <llon««in such unfavourable circumstances 
by any patriot in the world before. His murderer 
was executed in a manner shocking to humanity; 
but, both in the interval before and at his exe- 
cution, exhibited a degree of h composure and 
tranquillity, tbat filled the spectators with asto^ 
nishmcnt. 
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CHAP. V. 

The State of Affairs. Stadtholdership of Pr 
Maurice, The Government of the Earl of . 
cester, and the Transactions in the Low Couht 
until the Arrival of ilie Archduke Albert. 

K r\ \ GENERAL gloom and desponde 
i?84. • appeared xti every face throughout 
Netherlands, and anarchy reigned in 
councils of the confederates. The province 
Holland and Zealand were foremost to shew t 
gratitude to the memory of William, by elec 
his second son Mauiice their stadtholder, 
captain-general by sea and land. William's el 
son, the count of Buren, was still a prisone 
Spain 3 and Maurice, at tlie time of his fatl 
death, was finishing lus studies at the univei 
of I^eyden. He was only in the eighteenth ; 
of his age, but such rays of genius shone fort 
his character as approved him wortJiy of 
honours bestowed. The states conferred u 
him the greatest part of the dignities enjoyec 
his father 5 and in order to supply his wan 
experience, and at the same time that tliey 
cured his being early instructed in the art of ^ 
they appointed count Hohenloe, the most 
complished officer in the service, to be his I 
tenant or deputy, until he should attain to gre 
maturity of years and experience. Such was 
youth destined to oppose the duke of Parma, 
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most renowned general of the age. It was ima- 
gined in Spain, that the death of William would 
deprive the states not only of counsel, but of 
courage : it produced, however, very contrary 
effects. Revenge took place of despair, and horror 
at the assassination so irritated the people, that 
they detera^ined to prosecute the war with greater 
vigour and constancy th^ ever ; and for the pur- 
pose of a still closer union, they renewed the 
treaty of Utrecht. 

In the mean time the duke of Parma was not 
idle. He advanced with his whole army to be- 
siege Antwerp -, and after one of the most extra- 
ordinary sieges recorded in history, that oity at 
last was obliged to capitvdate. The bridge which 
the duke on this occasion built over the Scheldt, 
must for ever be considered as a most stupendous* 
monument of genius and perseverance. Ghent 
also fell into his hands, and it was tlie general 
opinion that the fate of the provinces depended 
on these two great events. The states, as the 
most eftectual expedient for recovering such heavy 
losses^ sent ^ deputation to queen Elizabeth j and 
a treaty of alliance was the consequence, by 
which tliat princess engaged to fiimish five thou- 
sand foot, and one thousand three hundred horse, 
besides the assistance of her fleet. The earl 
of Leicester shortly after landed with his forces, 
and was made governor-general, with power al- 
most absolute. The misconduct and incapacity 
of Leicester soon became apparent, and the duke 
of Parma proceeded in a rapid course of con- 
quests. Grave, and several other strong towns, 
were obliged to surrender to him. At length 
l^icester resolved to take the field in person, 

an4 
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and advanced to Arnheim ; but finding his army 
inferior to the enemy, bu contented himself with 
blocking up Zutphen, into which the duke of 
Parma tlirew supplies at pleasure. It was in at- 
tacking one of those convoys, that the braise, ge- 
nerous, gallant, and amiable sir Philip Sidney fell. 
Leicester, after laying heavy contributiom on the 
neighbouring country, put his army into winter 
quarters, without effecting any thing answering to 
the public expectation, j^eicester, in the- course 
of the winter, sailed for England, leaving the 
aflfairs of the provinces in a much worse situation 
thaa that in which he found them. 
j^ jy The reduction of Sluys, after a brave 
J ^^y ' and desperate resistance, was the next con- 
quest the duke of Parma added to his 
laiirels. The return of the earl of Leicester only 
tended to renew the anarchy which had before 
prevailed, and which continued to increase until 
queen Elizabeth recalled him to England, then 
threatened with invasion by the armada. Eliza- 
beth, to gain time for her own defence, made some 
efforts to open a negotiation at Ostend between 
the Spaniards and the Provinces, but every effort 
failed; and the duke of Parma again took the field. 
Notwithstanding his utmost exertions, he was 
completely baffled in his attempts upon Bergen- 
op-zoom, principally through the assistance of the 
English garrison. The year conchided with the 
siege of Wachtendock, an enterprise planned by 
count Mansfeldt, in opposition to the duke of 
Parma's opinion, and that of other officers : but 
success justified his boldness, the garrison having 
surrendered, after the town had been nearly re- 
duced to a heap of ashes. 

At 
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At the commencement of this campaign, ^ j^ 
aftairs took a diflferentturn, and the decline ' ' 
of the Spanish power may be dated from ^' 
this period. Prince Maurice, count Sulmes, and 
Hohenloe, uniting their forces, retook Heusden, * 
in sigbt of tht Spanish army, which was in a 
state nearly approaching to mutiny, while the 
health «f i\\» duke of Parma rapidly declined. 
The Spaniards, under the marquis de Vacambon, 
the duke of Pafma being at the Spa for the reco- 
very of his health, besieged Rhimberg, which 
they at last got possession of, though not imtil' 
they had received a severe defeat from the English 
forces, under sir Francis Vere : but in Gronlngen, 
prince Maurice foiled the Spanish general in 
every attempt. He here exhibited sufficient proofs 
of his superior military talents and towering ge- 
nius. 

Breda and Gertruydenberg were the keys of 
Brabant, and the loss of the latter had wholly 
excluded the confederates from the province. • A 
plan was laid for surprising Breda, which suc- 
ceeded almost without a blow, nor could 'all the 
efforts of the duke of Parma regain possession of 
it In addition to these suclcsscs, the naval power 
and wealth of die states were so much augmented 
from the exertions they had made against the 
privateers of Dunkirk, that they were not only 
able to furnish their contingencies for the supply 
of the armies, but even sent succours, both of 
men and money, to Henry IV. then fighting 
against the League and the king of Spain, by which 
means they effected a verj' powerful diversion in 
their own favour. ^ 

The duke of Parma being called away by or- 
ders 
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ders from Philip to march to the assistance of the 
dake of Mayenne, who had been defeated by 
Henry IV. left count Mansfeldt to conduct the 
war. The confederates were not idle at this junc- 
ture : the greatest part of the Spanish forts were 
destroyed j Blamemberg was takerr^ and notwith- 
standing the duke of Parma*s return, prince Mau- 
rice conducted tlie siege of Zutphen with so much 
vigour, that the garrison capitulated. Deventer 
also fell, as well as Deltiel, and all the neighbour- 
ing forts. The duke of Parma, anxious to check 
the progress of the prince, determined to attack 
Knotsembergj but such were the precautions 
taken, Maurice at the same time advancing with 
his army, that the duke had but very little pros- 
pect of success, when he was again summoned to 
return to France, concluding his long and faithful 
services, in which he had deservedly acquired the 
reputation of an able and vigilant general. Mau- 
rice concluded a glorious and successful campaign, 
with the capture of Was and the strong city of 
KTimeguen, after a vigorous and well-conducted 
siege, leaving tlie frontier of the country secured 
and covered by fortified towns ; and the fairest 
prospect, in another campaign, of driving the 
Spaniards out of Friezland. 
A Pj After some fruitless efforts of the em- 
1502 P^ror Rudolph to establish peace, Maurice 
^ ' took the field, and sat down before Stein- 
wyck, a strong town on the frontiers of Overyssel. 
The garrison made a brave defence, but were at 
lengtli obliged to surrencter upon honourable con- 
ditions. Oknarsch, in the territory of Twente, 
was reduced before the close of the month ; and 
Corvoerden, a strongly fortified town, in the dis- 
trict 
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trlcl of Dranle, was compelled to capiUilate, not- 
withstanding tlie utmost exertions of the Spanish 
general for its relief. 

The retirement of tlie duke of Parma * ^^ 
threw tlie Spanish affairs into the greatt'st ' ' 
state of confus^n. Maurice had Lecn '^ ' 
preparing for the sioge of Oortruydenberg, which 
he had deprived of all supplies, lb prevent the 
place Wuig succoured, he drew lines of circum- 
vallation, on which wonderful ex pence, labour, 
and genius, were bestowed, and which he mounted 
with one hundred pieces of cannon. Man^frldt 
advanced with hLi whole army to its relief; and 
v.hile Maurice with a handiul of men was rf|>el- 
ling his efforts, he was at the same time ad\anciDg 
his works and battering a breach. I'he whole art 
of war was exhausted between the fruitful genius 
of the prince and tlie long e]L{>erieiice of Muns« 
feldt. The garrison at last capitulated, and ob- 
tained honourable conditions. Thus end(.(l thti 
roost remarkable siege in the whole war, the be- 
kiegers being them.selves besieged by a greatly 
Hiperior army, commanded by one of the best 
officers in the Sptf^iish service. Maasfeklt, on 
the burrender of tlie town, broke up his ranip 
wiih an intention to attack Crev^cpur ; but to his 
ptat surprise he found tlie country ii'iundatrd, and 
Maurice encamped on the only accessible enii* 
Dence. Mausfeldt, afler expressing his astoniftli- 
ment at the prince's activity, retired highly dii- 
gosted at being thus foiled by a boy^ and sent de- 
tachments into Friezland. 

The prince's next exploit was to break off the 
communication between Germany and Gr()ninj;jen, 
^hich^ in despite of the utmost c^orts of Verdugo, 

lit. 
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he effectiedi The Spaniards resolved to attempt i 
decisive exploit, by surprising Maurice with his 
little army in his camp 5 but they found the con- 
federates under arms^ and an intrenchment thrown 
up the preceding night. They therefore retired 
into winter quarters, and the campaign ended with 
an unsuccessful etibrt made by Maurice to sur- 
prise Bruges, and an equally fruitless one of 
Mansfeldt's to penetrate into Zealand. 
. j^ This year the archduke Ernest was made 
' • governor of the Netherlands by Philip ,• 
."'-^' but he soon incurred the contempt of 
both parties, who discovered that he was a weak 
dissolute prince, direicted by minions, and govem- 
ed by women. Two attempts were made during 
the winter against the life of prince Maurice, 
both of which failed ; and the conspirators were 
executed, after declaring that the archduke was 
privy to the plan, which was even debated in his 
council. 

Several uiwuccessful attempts on different place 
were made by both parties during tlie winter 5 bv 
the principal object with Maurice was the rednctic 
of Groningen, which he invested with ten thof 
sand foot, and two thousand horse. The atta 
and defence were equally vigorous 5 but Maur 
having at length sprung a mine, and gained ( 
raveline, the biu-ghers dreading an assault, insis 
on capitulating. 

A mutiny at this time broke out in the Spa 
army under Verdugo, the soldiers commif 
every species of excess, which embarrassed 
exertions of the Spanish general, and preve 
the adoption of vigorous measures. On thee 
cils assembling at Brussels^ oothing but je? 

be 
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between tlie Flemings and Spaniards prevailed. 
Duke d'Archot warmly condemned the influence 
of the foreigners. The states, he said, were sub- 
ject to Philip, not to Spain, and that his father 
did not convert them into pastures to fatten starved 
and emaciated Spaniards, llie Flemings in the 
council decidedly declared it as their opinion, that 
peace was necessary, honourable, and very possi- 
ble 3 in short, tliat it was the best and most prac- 
ticable measure. The death of the archduke hap- 
pened soon after, and Fuentes was appointed 
govenior, with tlie same power as Mansfeldt had. 
The new governor was headstrong and ungovern- 
able, and the iirst act of his administration was 
highly displeasing to tlie nation, and heightened 
their aversion. 

Prince Maurice in the mean time laid siege, to 
Giol, in the territory of Zutphcn; but the ap« 
pearance of a superior army obliged him to reliii- 
qiiish the enterprise ; and he afterwards made a 
fruitless attempt to surprise Meurs, upon which 
both armies retired to quarters. Fuentes, by art- 
fill management, was however able to contrive to 
bring a numerous army into tlie field : nor was 
this tlie only difficulty the states had toencuunter^ 
and queen Elizabeth was incensed at their sending 
assiitancc to Henry, and threatened in violent 
terms to demand the payment of her subsidies : 
nor were the states able to pacify her, witliout 
promising twenty-four men of war to join her 
fleet against the Spaniards. 

In the mean time Philip had laid a plan more 
deeply founded than at firht imagined. Born to 
vast possessions* and still larger designs, after a 
long dream of ambition and univcr9ul monarciiy, 

f depressed 
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depressed with disappointment, broken ^ 
iirmity, he had sacrificed health, ease, an 
pleasures of life, to vain glory and empty 
His thoughts were now employed on tl 
of quiet, which he had never suffered tl 
nor himself to experience. He saw him 
possessed of seven provinces, and holding 
upon the destructive tenure of an uncert 
His obstinacy had givea birth to a powe 
public, which had risen on the ruin of 
minions; and as his pride prevented his 
pence, he thought the cardinal archduk 
the most proper person to whom he could 
the government of the Netherlands, froi 
administration much might be expected 
governed Portugal with general approbate 
even intended to bestow tlie Netherla 
dowry upon his daughter, the infanta C 
bella, in case of her marriage with the a 
Previous to the new governor's leaving S 
procured the release of Philip, the late f 
Orange's eldest son, after twenty-eight y^ 
tivity, and even prevailed on the king tc 
him to his titles and estates. Great exp 
were formed of the influence of the prin 
had been educated a rigid catholic ; but 
as the states heard of what was domg, th< 
to the prince, expressiiig their hope thai 
and representative of tliat strenuous as£ 
freedom, ilie prince of Orange, woul 
swerve from the cause of liberty, and tlu 
ims which had immortalized the memoi 
heroic father. The prince, iii his answ 
fessed his sincere regard for the Provin* 
assured them that his whole endea\'ours sJ 
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directed to obtain for them a just and honourable 
peace. Such was the situation of affairs when 
cvdiiial Albert was appointed to the govem- 
nent. 

Grotius says, that tlie states of Holland and 
Zealand alone^ this year^ sent seventy thousand 
Miors to sea ; and were then the first naval power 
in Europe, having in one year built two hundred 
einp6. A Dutch squadron, in conjunction with 

& English navy, was destro}dng the Spanish 
at Cadiz, assisting in its reduction, undecmin-. 
iqg the Portuguese commerce in the East Indies^ 
and ruining the Spanish plantations and settle- 
ments in the West. So early did the persever- 
flioe and commercial spirit of this republic dis- 
tinguish itself. 
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CHAP. VI. 

TJie AdmnUtration of C(trdlnal Albtrt ; the Df^aths 
of PhW'p the Second and Queen Elizabeth; and 
general Affaira to the 1/ car I Q03, 

. -. (CARDINAL Albert,, on joiiting the 
' ^ ' army in the Jx)w Countries, directed 
^* his efforts to the siege of Hulst ; and, not- 
withstanding the utmost efforts of count Sdiuet. 
the governor, and of Maurice, for their relief,^ 
the garrison was obliged to capitulate on terms 
extremely honourable ; though not until the Spa- 
niards bad lost three thousand men in the siege. 
Maurice's inferiority was occasioned by the de- 
tachments sent to France, and the numerous body 
of troops with tlie earl of Essex in Spait^ while 
the cardinal liad thirty thousand men under his 
command. 

J. p. During tiie winter, the archduke sent 
' ' count de Vareux into Jkabant,the inhabit- 
^' * ants having implored his protection in con- 
sequence of the heavy contributions imposed by 
the states. Prince Maurice attacked the count in 
his march, and e;aincd a complete victory, with 
the loss of one hundred men only, the enemy leav- 
ing one thousand two hundred dead upon the field, 
and their military chest, with a great many colours 
and trophies of war. Turhout, in consequence, 
surrendered; and Maurice's trophies were de- 
posited at the Hague, as a monument of his 
victorv gained in the open field, all his successes 

luving 
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having before consisted in reducing and defending 
towns. 

Although the activity of Albert enabled' him to 
take the lield with a considerable army, yet his at- 
leotion was fully employed by the French mo- 
narches investing Arras, whither Albert was obli- 
ged to march. Maurice did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity, but crossed the Rhine, took Alphen, fvll 
upon Meurs, which surrendered j took Grol, not-. 
withstanding the vigorous defence of the nuiner- 
ooa garrison, and reduced the town of Briefort. 
After compelling Enschede, Oldenseel, and Ot- 
mauen, to receive his garrisons, he invested I/ing- 
hen, which was forced to capitulate ; upon which 
be put his army into (|uarters, and was re- 
ceived by the states with all the honours he so 
justly merited. 

Negociations for peace were resumed during 
the winter ; but notwithstanding the interference 
of the emperor, and the kings of Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Poland, tlie states had been too long en- 
gaged in the cause of freedom, for siibjccUon to 
any master to appear tolerable ; and cviMy inter- 
cession therefore j)roved ineffectual. All the re- 
xDonstrances of tiie states were however insufti- 
cient to prevent the conclusion of peace between 
France and Spain, a measure which was dictated 
by prudence as well as necessity with r«gard to 
the tormer. The ambassadors were however able 
to procure the renewal of the treaty with the queen 
of England, which enabled them to take the most 
vigorous measures for supporting the war. 

In the mean time the councils of Philip were 
flnrtMnt'ns; and unsteady j that depth of under- 
sundiiig and rcliacd policy for which he was for- 

r 4 mcrly 
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merly celebrated, were clouded widi disappoint- 
ment, weakened by infirmity, and entangled in 
Embarrassments. The only measure which ap- 
peared to him practicable to extricate himself, was 
to marry the archduke Albert to his daughter Isa- 
bella : and having resolved on this step the archduke 
set off for Spain, leaving his brother the cardinal 
Andrea as his successor. Before his arrival, 
Philip, was in extremities j and a variety of acci- 
dents retarding his journey, Philip had breathed 
his last before he could reach the court. The n»r- 
riage was however solemnized ; but all his in- 
treaties to the states to acknowledge his new bride 
their natural princess, who, he promised, would 
govern them with the utmost lenity, indulgence 
and affection, remained unnoticed. The command 
of the Spanish troops, which now amounted to 
twenty-five thousand men, devolved on Mendoza, 
who gained several considerable advantages* prince 
Maurice being too weak to oppose him in the field. 
His activity, vigilance, and address, however pre- 
vented the Spanish general from obtaining any im- 
portant advantage. The year concluded with a 
rich capture, made by a small s(juadron equipped 
by prince Maurice j four Spani-;h merchantmen, 
richly Jaden, being t^keu before they got out of 
sight of Calais. ^ 

A jx During the winter, prince Maurice sur- 
1500 P*'*'*^^^ Kmmeric, which was retaken by 
^'^' the Sjxiniards ; but he, notwithstanding, 
succeeded against Z^venar ; while t[ie state* 
were, in the mean time, busily employed in devis- 
ing nqw taxes and loans to defray the expenccs of 
the ensuing canjpaign. The Inflinta having pub- 
lished a proclamation, forbidding the smallest in- 
tercourse 
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' tPTCoiirse between the United Provinces and Spain, 
the states busied themselves in equipping a fleet 
■ik1 raising levies, which were attended wilh great 
success. The first efibrts of the archduke were 
directed against Boniniel ; but the vigilance of 
prince Maurice defeated his design, llie dilficul- 
ties he had to encounter did not however discou- 
rage Mendoza from a s«:ond and more desperate 
attempt ; nor was it until prince Maurice had 
encamped under the walls, and made three des- 
perate sallies against the besiegers, in the last of 
"which the English and French auxiliaries, under 
sir PVancis Vere and liCNou, had forced the Wal- 
loon (juarter, that he thought of a retreat, which 
he effected with great judgment. An attempt on 
Neuverden also failed ; but the conlcderates were 
equally unsuccessful in an attempt on Megucn, 
which the garrison defended with extreme valour. 
In the mean time, the archduke Albert and his 
consort returned to the Low ('ountries and made 
iheir public entry into lirusseU with great magni- 
iicence. The United Provinces were al this peritxl 
most ruinously divided anion;; themselves, loud 
clamours being raised againnt the expencesof the 
war, and suUidies absolutely refused by some ; 
wl'.cn a most seasonable supply, arrived from the 
king of France, who was aware that the penurious- 
iif'ss of the st.'jtes would ruin the confederacv. 
WauricV however, notwithstanding all his intreaty 
and |X'r!>uasion,was(H)mpelled to reduce his forces, 
whic'!; would Iiave had tl»e most fatal effects ever 
flit by the states, had the enemy seized theoppAr- 
Itiiiily now otic red. 

Hio fleet which had been fitted out at the com* 
■urceurcui of tlic ye«r, met with considerable 

success 
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success in plundering and destroying the Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies, and returned to 
Holland, richly laden with the booty of every 
kind, yet hardly sufficient to defray tli heavy ex- 
pences of the armament. 

A T\ The distressed situation of the Spanish 
1600 * ^^^^^^> 3nd the general mutinies among the 
soldiers for want of their pay, convinced 
prince Maurice that a fair opportunity now offered 
of attacking the Spaniards to advantage -, but his 
powers were limited, and his forces inconsiderable. 
He was notwithstanding able to carry Wachten- 
droc, Crevecoeur, and Saint Andrew, the garrison 
of which Jatter place enlisted into the service of 
the states, where they beliaved with the greatest 
courage and fidelity. 

WhiJe Maurice was pursuing advantages, which 
could solely be attributed to his activity and abir 
lity, the states were obliged to have recourse to 
force to compel the states of Groningen aud Friez-r 
land to furnish their contingents lor the expences 
of the campaign. WiJliam of Nassau was dis- 
patched witli an army for that purpose, and by a 
just mixture of vigour and persuasion succeeded 
to the utmost. Albert had equal difficulties to 
encounter in raising supplies, which determined 
the states to open the campaign with vigour, and 
to strike some blow, that mightj at tlie same time 
secure their commerce and confound the enemy. 
Notwithstanding aU the difficulties which present-* 
ed themselves, it was resolved to besiege Dun- 
kirk, and the most active preparations were made 
for that purpose. 

Maurice was scarcely arrived at Nieuport, when 
)ie learnt that the archduke was in full march to 

attack 
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ittack him, with a nunicrous army flushed with 
the redaction of ail tlie forts the prince had left 
behitid. Maurice detached Ernest of Nassau to 
check his pft)gTess ; but notwithstanding the des- 
perate valour of the Scotch troops under colonel 
Edmond, they were completely defeated at Lcfiin- 
gen, Willi the loss of nine hundred men. Albert 
resolved on attacking Maurice, while his army 
had hardly time to recover from the panic produced 
by prince Ernesfs defeat, without waiting for a 
reinforcement of three thousand men, which was 
daily expected. Maurice was prepared for him, 
and drew up his army in order of battle j but or- 
dered the fleet, wnth ail the artillery, and baggage," 
to sail for Ostend, to shew the troops that they had 
no alternative but to conquer or to die. The emi- 
nences were planted with cannon, and that chargo 
given to the sailors, who served with etjual cou- 
rage and alacrity. Never was there- assembled a 
greater number of volunteers of distinction than at 
that time served under Maurice, to learn the art of 
war imder a general so renowned. The English, 
German, and French nobility, formed the body- 
guard of the prince, and determined to share his 
fortune. Albert, after the artiller)' had been briskly 
served for three hours, began the charge ; but the 
inconveniences the Spaniards sustained from the 
sun and clouds of sand, which the wind blew in 
tlieir faces, almost determined him to suspi^nd the 
attack until the foliov/ing day, when the soldiers 
loudly demanded immediate battle, repeating a 
saying common in the wars against the Mori^coes, 
" The more Moors, the more glorious the vic- 
tory.** Prince Maurice's cannon was so well serv- 
ed, and his fleet kept ujj such a regular tiring upon 

the 
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the enemy during high water^ as forced them to 
xemove to a greater distance fropi the shore* 

# Both vans engaged with the utmost intrepidity, 
and sustained the fight with astonishing obstinacy. 
Albert directed his chief strength against the £ng- 

. lish, who baffled all his efforts, until sir Fhmcig 
Vere received a wound, which obliged him for the 
time to retire from the field. They were now 
supported by a body of French auxiliaries, and 
the battle became more general, the right wing 
of the confederates being deeply epgaged with the 
left of the Spaniards. Here prodigious havock 
was made among the enemy, who repeatedly re- 
turned to the charge, after they w^r&breken, and 
repulsed by the incessant fire kept up by the artil- 
lery and musquetry. Upon the left, the confede- 
rates frequently gave way, but were as constantly 
rallied, and supported with fresh troops kept in re- 
serve. At last both wings of the enemy were 
routed, but the centre, composed of the best 
Italian and Spanish infantry, alone stood firm, 
repelling all the efforts of Maurice, who vigo- 
rously attacked them with cavalry mixed with 
infantry. 

After the. engagement had thus continued for 
three hours, and both sides seemed rather ex- 
hausted with fatigue than satiated with blood, 
four pieces of cannon were so happily pointed 
against this impregnable body of Spaniards as 
put the whole in confusion, and victory at length 
declared in favour of the confederates. The fire 
of the artillery was seconded with a general 
charge of the cavalry, led on by Maurice in 
person, and pushed with irresistible impetuo- 
sity. As soon as the enemy were perceived to 

waver. 
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waver, the Dutch horse cried out. Victory ! The 
word instantly spread through the whole nrmy, 
the centre of the infantry advanced and fell 
on with fiiry ; the archduke received a slight 
wound, and his troops were wholly disordered, 
dispersed and routed. Five thousand men, be- 
sides officers, were slain and taken prisoners; 
among the latter was Mendoza : and thus ended 
the important battle of Nieuport, brought on by 
the imprudent conduct of the states, and gained 
by the perseverance, courage and skill of Maurice, 
with the loss of fifteen hundred men killed, and 
nearly an equal number wounded, on the side of 
the confederates. 

The very existence of the United Provinces de- 
pended on the fate of Maurice and his army ; 
and nothmg could exceed their joy on receiving 
the news of the victory, and the congratulations 
of the conqueror, who ascribed his good fortune 
to the goodness of divine Providence and the 
courage of his troops, claiming lo himself no 
part of the merit. The behaviour of Maurice 
to Mendoza and Zapena, who, to the mortifi- 
cation of being prisoners, had the additional 
afiHiction of being mortally wounded, diffused a 
spirit of humanity through the whole army. Not- 
withstanding the utmost care, Zapena died in 
a few days, filled with sentiments of the deep- 
est veneration and gratitude for the character 
of Maurice, whose conduct more resembled that 
of a father than of the conqueror of an invete- 
rate foe. 

Albert set out the day after the battle for 
Ghent, where the affection, the firmness, aiid 
intrepidity of the princess inspired fresh hopes 

and 
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and new courage. He recruited his army with 
such expedition, that he reinforced the garrison of 
Nieuport before the confederates had left Ostend j 
and so obstinate was the resistance^ that Maurice 
was forced to abandon the design entirely, and 
contenthiniself in making fruitless irruptions into 
the enemy's couptry, until he put his army into 
winter quarters. 

The winter was consumed in useles negotia- 
tions, while both parties prepared with actuity 
for the ensuing campaign. The states had re- 
ceived fresh remittances from France, and by 
new duties on merchandize considerably increas- 
ed their revenue. Prince Maurice took the field 
early in the season, defeated a body of the enemy 
at Gravenswert, and carried die fortress of Rhim- 
berg, on the Rhine. Albert, in the mean time, 
with a^werful army, sat down before Antwerp, 
which was most resolutely defended, and torrents 
of blood spilt. 

While the Spaniards were thus employed, 
Maurice was left master of the field, and deler- 
Auined to attack Bois-le-duc ; brit tlie weakness 
of his army compelled him to relinquish the en- 
terprise, l^'he siege of Ostend in the mean time 
continued with unabated vigour, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, and the murmurg 
of the soldiers. The spirit, perseverance, and gal- 
lantry of sir Francis Vere animated hii troops, 
who made innumerable sallies, and with invin- 
cible intrepidity repulsed a desperate attempt to 
storm the. town through a breach which had 
been effected. The increased severity of the 
reason at length compelled the archduke to sus- 
pend the siegr^ but he did not relinquish his en- 

terprise. 
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terprise. The exhausted garrison was in the mean 
time exchanged for fresh trfx)ps, whidi the open 
communication by sea enabled the states to efiect. 
^laurice was not inactive ; but binding it impos- 
Kible to raise the siege of Ostend by land, sat down 
before Grave, one of the strongest bulwarks in the 
Netherlands, which, notwithstanding the exer- 
I ioni of JVIendoza and a body of fourteen thou<* 
Hand men, was compelled to surrender, after a 
brave resistance of ten weeks. 

This year was ushered in with the death . y. 
of queen PDlizabctli -, upon which the states w?^* 
Jost no time in sending a message to king 
James, in the hope of securing his interest. In 
die mean time^ Maurice by his prudence, activi- 
ty, and penetration, was prepared to meet a body 
of the S[>aniards^ under the marquis De Bella, 
whom he completely defeated. The ftege stiJl 
continued, but proceeded very slowly, notwith- 
itandtng die utmost exertions of Ilivas the Spanish 
^eral -, when the marquis Spinola, spurred on 
vith the love of glory, accepted tlie command, in 
/hich he soon displayed his capacity. The im- 
ending danger of Ostend determined the states to 
leaipt the reduction of Sluys, which, after a 
uusand difficulties, and several bloody rei\con- 
», prince Maurice was at last able to eifcct. 
Ostend was at last compelled to surrender, but 
)n the most honcmrable terms, to tlie prodigious 
rtions of Spinola, afler a three years siege, 
ch had employed the principal part of the Spa- 
forces, and cost the lives of one hundred thou- 
brave men, all the works being nearly redu« 
:o ruins. FomiicAble mutinies 'in the mean 
broke out in the Spanish forces, which were 
iifficulty quelled, even by the return of Spi- 
ll nola 
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nola from Spain with money to discharge their ar- 
rears. A. bold attempt made by Maurice on An- 
twerp failed through a variety of cross accidents, 
while Spinola miade several inconsiderable con- 
quests. But his progress was checked by the vi- 
gilance of Maurice, who however failed in a pro- 
ject he had formed for surprising the Spanish 
camp 3 as did an attempt on Guelders^ which 
ended the campaign. 

A fever, with which Spinola was attacked in 
Spain, delayed his operations until the middle of 
summer, which was of the utmost benefit ip the 
United Provinces. He however, at last, took the 
field, and in spite of .prince Maurice, reduced 
Rhimberg, and relieved Grol, which had been be- 
sieged. Several desperate engagements also oc- 
curred between the fleets, with various success ^ 
but the arrival of the richest India fleet ever known, 
encouraged the states to the highest pitch/ 
A T\ The court of Spain at length began to 
1606 ' *^^^ of peace, and the archduke even sent 
* deputies to the Hague to treat with the 
united provinces as a free people. But although 
a congress was formed, yet the ambition of Mau- 
rice, and the insolent demands of the deputies, 
prevented its coming to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. But the weighty interference of the neigh- 
bouring pbwers, and the reasonable propositions 
offered by Spain, at length produced a truce for 
twelve years, on terms mutually beneficial, the 
states having obtained the end of all their des- 
perate resistance and invincible perseverance in 
the cause of liberty. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Gvil and Political Transactums of the New 
R^ublic, until the Expiration of the Truce in 
l621« and from that Period until the Year 1633. 

^HE United Provinces bad scarcely tasted the 
sweets of peace, when religious disputes arose 
to blight the felicity procured by obstinate valour 
emd invincible resolution. The Calvinists and 
Aiminians long agitated the public opinion by theo* 
legical disquisitions, which convinced neither party, 
though the necessities of the state silenced them 
for a time. A' treaty with the emperor of Mo- 
rocco secured many valuable commercial privi- 
leges to the republic ; but the death of the duke 
of Cleves, without issue, again involved the pro- 
irinces in. a short war with the archduke, which, 
by the interference of England and France, was 
lkxx>mmodatedy and the truce renewed. 

The re-establishment of peace renewed the reli- 
gious contentions ; the Arminians being support- 
ed chiefly by Barneveldt, Grotius, Vossius, and the 
whole body of the learned, with many of the ma- 
gistrates. These disputes soon became political, 
and the developement of prince Maurice's ambi- 
tious designs for establishing a sovereignty was 
chiefly checked by the firmness 6f Barneveldt. 
The prince, however, put himself at the VveaA o^ 
the party opposing the new reformet&, au<^ ^ixv- 
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fully refused the recjuest of the statas who iin- 
pkjred his protection, to suppress the outrages 
which tiic mutual violence of the parties had pro- 
duced. 

A jy. Maurice at length threw off the mask, 
.Ama' and seized on Brille, and eve^ went so far 
as to offtr violence to the privileges of 
Utrecht, He afterwards had sufficient interest to 
procure an order from the states for the imprison- 
ment of Bameveldt» tlic virtuous and venerable 
leader of the Arminians^ who was shortly tried and 
executed ; a measure which ruined the character 
of Maurice^ and withered tliose laurels acquired by 
long and important services. 
f. Yy I'he commercial wealth and naval power 
1621 ' ^^ ^^'^ Dutch had now risen to the utmost 
height, and the foundation was lai4 of an 
empire at iiatavia, infinitely superior in wealth, 
power and grandeur to the republic/ where, the 
providence of the Dutch seemed to secure ^ re- 
treat, in case by any fatal accident their liberties 
should be destroyed. Such was their situation on . 
tiie expiration of the truce ; but the long cessation 
of hostilities s(x>n ap{>eared to have produced no 
other effect than enabling the parties to resume the 
war with redoubled vigour. 

Spinola took the field with a considerable army, 
carried Jiiliers, but wiis obliged to raise the siege 
of Hergen-op-zoom. Maurice also failed in a well- 
laid scheme against Antwerp, and narrowly es- 
caped assassination from the injured family of 
lianievcldt. As the winter approached^ the ar- 
mies on both sides retired into winter quarters, 
and fruitless negotiations wc^e resumed in thisj as 
in every preceding winter. The United Provinces, 
Mt tina lime, met wiihprod'v^\ovL&%v3JCceiis in their oa- 
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val operations, having extended their fleets even 
to South America. 

Notwithstanding the powerful armies and great 
exertions of the Spaniards> an expedition whidi 
they had attempted into the provinces completely 
failed, through the precautions of Maurice. They 
however, sat down to the siege of Breda, the 
strongest fortified town in the Netherlands, the 
conquest of which Maurice was determined to pre- 
vent j but the failure of his attack on Antwerp, by 
which lie hoped to divert the attention of the Spa» 
nish general, compelled him to withdraw his 
army ; soon after which he fell a victim to care, 
chagrin, and disappointment, in the eighty-eighth 
year of iiis age, tlie greatest part of which had been, 
spent in the service of his country ; of which he 
was considered the preserver, and the greatest 
statesman and warrior of his age. Vigilant, inde- 
fatigable, penetrating, cautious, and sagacious, he 
united all the qualities of a general and a hero, 
with the knowledge of a scholar. Ambition, the 
weakness of a great mind, was his only foible ; it 
Rometimes shaded, but never concealed his ex- 
traordinary merit, his generosity or patriotism : 
like a cloud before the sun, it damped the ardour, 
but could not obscure the radiance of his glory, 

Breda, after a most furious siege of ten a yv 
months, was at length obliged to surrender, i go-y* 
but on the most advantageous conditions 5 '' 

and Spinola soon after resigned the command. 
The great preparations of the Spaniards; rendered 
it necessary that the states should act with, the ut- 
most vigour and unanimity. The army took the 
I field under the command of prince Henry, who 
jiad succeeded to the titles and estates of his bro* 

fv 9 thcr ; 
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ther : nftcr defeating an attempt of the Spaniards 
upon Sluys, Uc reduced Groll, and behaved to the 
rity;.withthe greatest humanity. The prince pur- 
bued his :idvantag(», and about the same time a 
tretfty of alliance was conduded with England. 
A ,v The war continued for a long time with 
wi'io ^^""^^^^ success; but the capture of the 
^' fiota from New Spain, tlic richest prize 
ever made by the Holhmdcrs, being valued at fif- 
teen millions of livrcs, intoxicated the slates with 
iiucccss ; and nothing was thought of but public 
rejoirings. Prince Henry, in the mean time, 
employed himself with the most daring attempt 
during the war, against Bois-le-duc, a place of un- 
common strength ; and which, from never having 
lx?(»n taken, was called the Maid of Brabant. Af;er 
a siege of great len;|th, and notwithstanding the 
greatest elforts for its relief, it at last surrendered ; 
and tlie advantages to be derived from ^ the accjui- 
sition were so great, that the states totally dihre- 
garded the imnuaise sums it had cost them. A 
rapid course of good fortune, not only in the Ne- < 
therlands, but also in Asia and America, atteiKUd 
the Provinces ; and the negotiations for a truce of 
thirty-foitr years, on the same footing as Uic for* * 
mer, were broken otf. 

The prudence, valour, and great moderation of 
))rlncc Ilenry, had raised him to a higher degree 
of credit with the states and the people, than either , 
his father or brother had enjoy«d ; and the States 
therefore resf)lved to testify their gratiti)de, by 
making the ofllce of Stadtholder hereditary lii their 
family. 

^ j^ The archduchess soon jxirccived that tlje 
]6j1 ^^8'***^® "^ Henry would balHc all her 
' plans iu the m»\x^ vE^tktd of carrying on < 
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tbc campniga : she therctbre resumed a sclicmc, 
which h;id been formed two years before, to cut 
oil* the coiimumication between Holland and Zea- 
land. Henry was however prepared with his 
fleet, and afior a dt'spcratc conllict of six hours 
count John was totally defeated, and of the whole 
armament, only eleven ollicers escaped. 

In the IJrazils,' ijie iSpanish fioet was encoun- 
tered by the Dutch admiral I'ater, with \y ships, 
ten of which basely tied before tbc action began. 
Pater lii>wever drtci mined to supply the want of 
numbers by courage : lie sunk lour and burned 
8ix of their slrips, before he could be surrounded. 
After having lonc^ kept the victory in suspense, he 
had (;iie of the HnesL vesst-ls blown up j and this 
lo>s was succeeded by another silll more fatal. His 
. own ship took tire, and Pater with four hundred 
s(*amen perished in the flames. The five remain- 
ing ships however fought with redoubled vigour : 
hut at last, perceiving that they must sink under 
, sn[)erior numbers, they made one desj)ff rate elVort, 
broke thn;ugh the t»nemies' line, and after de- 
stroying four ships, steered their course unpursued 
toCJlinda. I'he victory remained with the Spa- 
niards} bat it was so dearly pu; chased, that they 
were totally unable to resume olfensivts operations 
during the year. 

A trciity was tl.is year concluded be- * ^ 
tween the Stales and the king of Sweden, jajo.,* 
with the view of a joint attack upon the 
Spaniards ;, and the prince of Orange began the 
campaign with uncommon success, venlo, Maes- 
tricht, Limburgh, and the whole of Spanish 
Guelderland, submitted to tlie arms of the con- 
ftderatej ; soon aftec which the campaign, so glo- 

riouft 
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rious to the prince of Orange, and adt^antageous 
to the repubfic, iconcluded. 
. y. Early in this year, negotiations were set 
. g«^ ' ®^ ^'^^ ^y *^® court of Brussels j but the 

^wince of Orange was not to be diverted 
from his military operations by conferences. Not- 
withstanding a reinforcement of twelve thousand 
Swedes, the reduction of Rhinberg, was the only ' 
important success of the campaign, owing prin- 
cipally to the wetness of the season. The negor 
tiations were resumed during the winter, but 
without effect ; and the death of the archduchess, 
lamented equally by Spaniards Flemings, and 
Dutch, for her prudence, moderation, piery, and 
humanity, soon after happened. "' 

A T) Towards the close of the year, the cardi- 
1^534- ^^^ infant Albert arrived to take upon him 

the governmeut ; and the greatCbt hopes 

were entertained from a prince known to be of a 

warlike disposition, and admitted to possess the 

talents of a sound politician. 

A y. An alliance between tlie States and 

ifia^ * -^^^^^ XIII. being concluded, their armies 

\ * were accordingly united, and Tillemont, 

with several other places, 'were taken. The success 

of the confederates seems however to have ended 

here. The siege of Louvain, which Henry was 

obliged to abandon, cost him above six thousand 

of his best men, and the enemy surprised fort 

gchenck, which was retaken after a tedious siege. 

A y. Ill the ensuing carhpaign, the prince of 

1637 Orange besieged Breda, which surrender- 

' * ed : — while the Spaniards only gained a 

few trifling^ advantages at sea, which closed the 

campaign. On the renewal of hostilities in the 

springi 
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Spring, the prince of Orange attempted the reduc- , 
tion of Antwerp, but his sc heme was frcutratcd. 
Several other successes gained by the Spaniards 
rendered this campaign mure glorious to them 
than any of the preceding. 

Great expectations were this year form- a -r^ 
cd from the tieet undt-r \^\N TllOMP, ^'^}y 
one of the best naval Oilicers that Holland ^' 

ever produced ; and he liad soon an opportunity 
to justify the liigh opinions formed of him. Ho 
defeated the Spanish admiral o J (^ravelins, afler a 
bloody conflict of six hours ; and not long after«^ 
wards with only eighteen sail of the line, fell in 
with the most powerful ileet which Euro[)e had 
seen since the fan)ous armada ; dispersed the van 
in the night, and the neswt morning attacked the 
Spanish admiral, yard-arm to yard-arm, sunk hit 
ship, took four more ; and a thick fog alone pre- 
vented him from pursuing his advantages. Hav-» 
ing received a reinforcement, another action en- 
sued in which both sides fought witl\ incredible 
fury for eight hours, the Spaniards' made an ob- 
stinate resistance^ but were at last totally defeated, 
with the loss of fourteen men of war. Thirteen 
more altervvards fell into the hands of the Dutch, 
o;ily eleven of which could be carried otf, and of 
the whole armament, only eight reached Dun- 
kirk. 

This and the succei'ding campaign were a jy 
undistinguished by any important enter- h^aq' 
prise. A truce for ten years was conclud- 
ed with Portugal, and [)rincr William gained a 
signal victory over the Spaniards. 

The negotiation at Munstcrdid not im- a j-y 
j>ede the operations of war, Nvhich prince %(iAA 
Henry commenced with considerable suc-f 

cesg : 
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cess : bat this was his last campaign. After lin- 
gering until the year l647, under a variety of chro- 
nical disorders, sufficient to render life miserable^ 
and death certain -, he yielded up his last breath in 
the 67 th year of his age, regretted as a martyr to 
his coantry. His complicated maladies were 
brought on by the assiduity, diligence and anxiety 
with which he pursued the-interests of the repub- 
lic ; and no prince of Orange was ever more ge- 
nerally or deservedly beloved. Afiable, generous, 
noble, and above all suspicion of duplicity, he was 
justly esteemed the best politician and the greater 
warrior of his age. He loved virtue, cherished 
science, rewarded merit, maintained general har- 
mony, set his soldiers an example of patience, vi- 
gilance, activity, and courage, and fulfilled every 
duty of a general, patriot, friend, and father of 
his family. Though superior to corruption, and 
inviolable in his attachment to his country, yet he 
was not insensible to the charms of ambition, 
which however never interfered with the welfere 
or independence of his country. He' was succeed- 
ed by his son William II. who was invested with 
all the offices held by his father and uncle, 
A T% The negotiations at Munster had still 
l64S ' continued, and at length articles of peace 
were finally concluded between Spain and 
the United Provinces. The king of Spain re- 
nounced all right over the republic, which was 
declared free and independent, and ' both parties 
were to remain in possession of what they seve- 
rally held at that time. Thus the sovereignty of 
the republic was finally acknowledged by the power 
which alone disputed it, at the expence of her 
blood and treasure, and with an obstinacy scarcely 
to be parallelled in history. 

The 
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The repose of peace seems only to have * j^ 
produced civil dissensions among the Pro- ^jrjj* 
vince8,which had risen to such a height that ^^' 
William resolved to besiege Amsterdam with his 
army, in order to reduce the refractory citizens to 
submission. He however met with a more deter- 
mined resistance than he expected, and was obli- 
ged to raise the siege. William's designs were now 
obvious. All accused him of betraying his coun- 
try, and of using ihe forces destined for protection 
to the purposes of ambition. Happily, perhaps^ 
for himself and his country, he died this year of 
tlie small-pox. As his virtues were acknowledged, 
and his ambition dreaded, Ms death occasioned 
emotions both of joy and grief. His genius was 
vast and comprcliensive, and he inherited the qua- 
lities of a hero from his ancestors, which he im- 
proved by the closest a}>plication. His constitu- 
tion was saturnine, his silence remarkable, and all 
his passions absorbed in the single one of ambi- 
tion. His person was handsome and elegant, and 
the features of his face beautiful and manly. 
I'hough only in the 2-4 th year of his age, he had 
made great progress in all the sciences, and spoke 
six languages with fluency. Eight days after his 
death, his widow was delivered of a young prince, 
who was stripped in his cradle of all the honour* 
enjoyed by his ancestors. All the remonstrances 
of the princess dowager, had no effect : tiie states 
resumed the prerogative of the stadlholder, and 
annexed them to the sovereignty of tl^e United 
Provinces. 

William III. like Hercules from his birth had 

• difficulties to encounter. His guardianship \^^ 

warmly disputed, but finally determined by his 

lather's will in favour of the princess royal. The 

people 
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people yet loved the family, and though disgusted 
with the ambition of the late prince, tliey regarded 
the infant as the only reniaiining blood of those 
heroes who had rescued the country from tyranny 
and oppression, and finally established their reli- 
gion and liberties. 

. p. This year commenced with 'a grand as- 
ifi5i * sembly of the states general, who began 
* by revoking the powers and prerogatives 
formerly bestowed on the stadtholdcrs. liie in- 
creasing trade and wealth of the republic at length 
excited the jealousy of England. Various obso- 
lete demands were set up as the grounds of war, 
and early in 1652 hoslilities commenced. Tlie 
command of the Dutch fleet was conferred upon 
Van Tromp, who refused to lower his topsails to 
the English fleet. An engagement immediately 
ensued, which was main^jped for. four hours 
with the utmost fury, when a reinforcement of 
eight ships to the English fleet induced Van 
Tromp to retire. The English admiral, Blake, . 
next attacked tlie Dutch fisheries of Shetland, and 
took twelve men of war, while Van Tromp'i 
squadron was twice shattered and dispersed by 
violent winds, at the moment he had given the 
lignal to engage, as if the elements had conspired 
Against the glory o^ this hero: but these misfor- 
tunes rather animated than depressed the statesr 
general. They promoted De Ruyter, a man whose 
extraordinary merit had raised him to distinction 
from a cabin-boy, and his conduct' soon justified 
Ins election. A desperate battle was fought near 
Plymouth, which lasted for two days, when both 
sides claimed the victory, with almost equal justice. 
Van Tromp's late undeserved misfortunes had 
rendered him unpopular^ and he was deprived 

ef 
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of the command. De Wit and Ruyter were now 
associated, and they sailed in quest of Blake, 
whom they met returning with vast booty frofii 
his late cruises. The battle was desperate, but 
Blake fought in person with such fury, that he 
scattered death and dismay wherever he appeared. 
Night separated the combatants, but in the morn- 
ing the English weie drawn up in line of battle, 
ready to renew the fight, when it appeared that the 
Dutch had sailed for the coast of Holland, 

Van Tromp was now reinstated in the command, 
•and soon after met Blake near Dover. The battle 
was contested with equal obstinacy as before j 
but victory, from superiority of numbers, at last 
declared for the Dutch. Van Tromp's vanity 
however blighted his laurels, having proceeded in 
his voyage with a broom fixed to his main-topmast, 
intimating that he would sweep ihe oiiannel clear 
of the English. 

Tromp had already convoyed home in . r) 
safety a valuable fleet of merchantmen, ,l?cq' 
and was sailing with another, when he 
was met by the English admiral. Never was aft 
engagement more terrible or obstinate ? Blake . 
sought to retrieve the reputation he had lost, .and 
Van/lVorap to maintain the laurels he had won. 
Neither side would yield 5 the "cngagemenjt was 
renewed for three days successively. At the close 
of the third day, Tromp drew oft' his fleet, with 
the loss of eleven men of war, two thousand men 
killed, and fourteen hundred taken : but the 
•English fleet was too shattered to pursue. On this 
event, prince Charles, afterwards king of Eng- 
land, requested that the states-general would sup- 
ply him with a squadron, in whrgji he would eccv- 

TQL. XVIII. K Vj-XC^Bs. 
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bark and either gain a vitior)', or a period to Li^ 
misfortunes from tlie hands of iiis rebellious sub- 
jects ; but little regard was paid lo his otfcr, tht 
states preferring the thoughts of peace to th< 
fruitless honour of having a king fighting theia 
battles. 

Such was the situation of aifairs when M. D< 
Wit was raised to tlje office c/ |>ensioner of Hol- 
land*. De Wit was the staunch friend of li- 
berty, a personal enemy to the House of Orange 
and a strcjnuous advocate for peace with Enj^landj 
which he knew to be the most effectual method 
of silencing the general clamours for a Stadr- 
bolder. Van Tromp again sjiilcd with his fleet 
for the coast of Flanders, where he descried the 
English under the command of Mt^nk. The} 
immediately engaged and fought with the utmofi! 
fury until night interposed. At last the Dutch 
withdrew, all IVomp's menaces and persuasiona 
being inefl^ectual to brine: his officers back to thi 
charge. Tromp had been twice taken and res- 
cued, six of his best ships were sunk, two blowr 
up, and eleven taken. Night alone saved his 
fleet from destniction, by atlbrding him an oppor- 
tunity of taking shelter where he could not be 
pursued : while the victorious enemy rode trium- 
phant before the Texel. 

■ ■ .1.1^ 

* The nature of this, and other offices of ttate, is ex 
plained in the first ciiapter, p. 76. Indeed without a ju« 
conception of the old constitution, many parts of thi 
history would he obscure. Since the French' revolutioa 
the Colleges of Maf(istracy have been cliungcd into Com 
mittees, and the States General into a Directory ; but, i 
we except the abolition of the Stadtholdtrate and here 
ditary distinctions of noliility, the general principles o 
the constitution remain unaltered* 

AfeCQD( 
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A second battle was not long afterwards fought, 
which brought the war to a speedy issue. Van 
Tromp, with one hundred and twenty sail, met 
the English fleet of ninety-four ships, under tlie 
command of Monk, near Sch3vfeling, and imme- 
diately gave the signal for action. Tromp fought , 
with the most desperate lury, but was killed, gal- 
lantly giving his orders on the quarter deck. Hi« 
hst words were. Take courage, mrf boys ; I have 
run my course with glory. His successor behaved 
ia a manner worthy of his situation, but no exer- 
tions could prevent the universal despondency on 
the death of Van Tromp being known : the 
Dutch lost twenty-six men of war, four thdusand 
men killed, and two thousand prisoners, half 
Qf whom the humanity of the conquerors saved 
from a, watery grav^. Nothing but peace was 
now thought of, and a treaty was concluded by 
which the family of Orange were excluded from 
the stadtholdership, and several other important 
concessions to Cromwell were made. The guar- 
dians of the Prince remonstrated against this ex- 
clusion, and De Wit was personally though un- 
justly charged with being the author of the act. 

The resr oration of Charles II. to the . y. 
English throne, and tlie dependence which ,^^0* 
De Wit had bv?en forceii on the court of 
France, proved rlie occasion of a >var between 
England and the Suitc^s ; although De Wit, when 
he found the consequence of his imprudence, an- 
xiously avoided an actJiil rupture. Battles fought 
on land, generaily br^n^^ acquisition of territory; 
but naval enga^-iiieuts fiequently produce nothing 
but glory ; and it nj^iy be <]uestioned whether the 
W(?rst peace between trading nations is not prefer- 
able to a succesiful \v?j. 

White 
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While unsteadiness prevailed among the states, 
the duke oi' York cruized with his tleet before the 
Texel J and made several captures, before a fleet 
"was ready to oppose him. Admiral* Opdam at last 
sailed, with jxjsitlve instructions to give battle on 
pain of death. The fleets soon met -, but previous 
to the engagement, Opdam called a council of his 
oflScers, and shewed them his instructions. **• We 
must,*' said he, " pluck lauiiel or the cypress ; 
there is no alternative." Never was a sea-fight 
more confused or terrible. Three persons of qua- 
lity were killed by the side of the duke of York, 
and admiral Opdam, with a number of volunteers 
of distinction, was blown into the air. After the 
most obstinate conflict ever known, the Dutch 
were defeated, with the loss of eighteen ships. 
Through the indefatigable exertions of De Wit, 
another deet was speedily ready to sail. De Wit 
himself resolved to embark on board the fleet, and 
to hazard his life for the defence of the state. The 
elements however seem to have combated against 
them. Two armaments were shattered by storms, 
while the councils "v^ere languid and distracted by 
opposite opinions and interests. But the return 
of De Wit changed the face of aflairs. The mur- 
murs of contention were silenced, and all joined in 
admiring the activity, the wisdom, the policy and 
Jhe sagacity of the pensioner, who now was deem* 
ed the life and soul of the states. 
A pv The Dutch armament sailed under the 
1666 ^^^^^^^^^ of Ruyter, havin:^ on tlie 1st of 
June fallen m with tlie English squadron 
. under the duke of Albemarle, who immediately 
bore down to the attack. The battle was desper- 
ate 
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ate beyond dcsi:iiijtif)ii lor lour successive days, and 
bijih adiiiirals lovio;iit as if one would not sullcr a 
superior ihc o\hc\' an Lvjual. The duke of Albe- 
njarlc. thoui^h in tlio \:\\c (j1 life, luught with the 
CiHirat^o and arcl6\ir ol* a youthful warrior, but wag 
at last conipclU'd to rciiro under the cover of a 
thick foi.];, wiih so h^nnidablc an appearance how- 
evor as iogi\o him -.onic litlc^to dispulc tiic vic- 
tory v.h\oh Iho J)iiH'h claimed. The shiughter on 
bjth hide's was pro(h|^ious, and hardly a ?ihip oq 
cither sick- was unvlainr./id. 'J 'he pensionary De 
Wit, wh() was no Iriend ro the English, could not 
deny his tcstitnony ol a|ipl.;use to their conduct, 
hnvin:^ said, *' That if {\\vy were defeated, their 
" mi^loi'tune redouiid^'d more to their honour than 
'* all tlieir former victories. KNGLISIIMKN," 
said he, '*:nay be kilK'd: '^KNCiLlSlT ships 
" may br \nmvM 3 but 1!:NC;LISH COURAGE 
'* is iwiNr.iiiLK." 

The English lleet wns s;o(jn refitted, and another 
engagt-nient, e(jual to t.!n' fornu'i; in<)bstinacy, was 
fouifht between the same admirals: but the 
Dutch were c(;mpleu^ly defeated, and compelled 
U) sock safety in tJjeir ports. j)e Ruytcr attributed 
his failure to ilie youtiij \'au Tromp, who, not- 
with.-jtanding his popularity, was superseded in bis 
conunanil. 

In this year various offers were made for * y^ 
a nei^ciation ; .;nd in the followinjj sprint^, trk*/ 
i\ jieace was eou' IvuU'd at Hreda, by which ' '* 
both parties rc! rained their respective Requisitions 
during the war. 

While general tranquillity thus appeared * y% 
to be re-estaMislied, Lewis XIV. was me- ,J^^q* 
dilating fhe execution of a project of ob- * 

' u 3 talnlng 
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tainiiig universal empire. His ambition grasped 
ot every thing, and his power enabled him to 
gratify every aspiring wish. It was lo stop the 
progress of Turenne, who had already advanced at 
the head of forty thousand men, that a triple al- 
liance was formed, the object of which was to 
restrain the power .of Jxwis. The court of Fnince 
knew what was going on, and resolved fo detach 
the king of England from iho confederacy, which 
the necessities of Charles enabled them to efx'ect. 
Holland, at this time, divided by factions, had 
scarcely time to form any solid n^easures for.the 
secmity of the state, which seemed devoted to 
destruction. Lewis was ready with three armies 
to burst into the heart of her dominions, while 
there was nothing to oppose the inundation, the 
whole power of the state consi.'iting in her navy, 
upon which the pensioner had bestowed all his 
attention j but De Wit had now lost his credit, 
and with some degree of reason, as enmity to the 
house of Orange had certainly carried him too far 
in his opposition to England', and his camplaisnnce 
to France had extinguished every spark of mili- 
tary discipline in the republic. He coidd no 
longer resist the voice of the whole nation, to place 
the prince of Orange at tlie head of their little 
army ; and while the prince was endeavouring to 
provide for a vigorous defence, he resolved to iiiake 
one desperate effort at sea. Lewis in the njean 
time had reduced the Dutch to the necessity of 
laying their c ountry under water. An engagement 
between the Knglish and Dutch fleets took place, 
wliith De iluyter deeJared was the most obstinate 
(if two-and-thirly actions ii\ which he had been 
Ci^nceincd. Eoiii bibles tbi-'^ht hke men aeeu>tom- 

t'4 
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cd t(.^ clriini the empire of (ho ocean : but allliougli 
I ho vlciory was ciainied by I be Jlinglisb, the ad- 
vantage was certainly in favour of the Dutch. A 
disputed victory could not serve the purposes of 
De Wit, and oft'ers of peace were accordingly 
mwde. The terms insisted on by Lewis were littlo 
bhort of making him completely maAer of the 
\\ Jiole republic ; nor were the demands of the 
Knglish less exorbitant. It wan owing to the 
prince of Orange alone that these grievous terni.s 
were not accepted. He had infused such a spirit 
into the peopk', that they relied wholly upon hini. 
1 he .sovcreii;nty was now placed in his view, but 
his ambition a»pired higher. Kager to becr)me the 
saviour of his country, he simrued the thought^ 
of tr.impling (;n her lil)« rtics, at a time when she 
most warned liis a.vsisLincc j iuid declared he 
would dclLiid the cuunuy, (;r perish in the laf»|; 
d; ke. 

De Wit, in llio full lustre of j^rosijeri<y, haj 
been envied ;!nd aduund j in his decline, he was 
beaded with curses by a people, who j)laced to 
his ;-.cc(?uiit all their calamities. A Dutch writer 
styled him i!ie Jonas ol" the slate, and that by 
ilir<;vving him ovir-lxjard the storm would be ap- 
pca.'.c.i. 'i Jie two l^rothers, Cornelius and JoJiii 
De Wit still ()i)po?>ed, IVc^m motiyes of true pa- 
tnoti««ni, ili<* fcpcal of the act excluding the prince 
of Oral. l;^^ but the p(*pular liiry was uut to bp re- 
sirained. Jc'in De Wit wius attacked by four ruf- 
fians :;nd left for dead in the street, wliile his bro- 
ther vvas accu'jcd by an inlamous barber of having 
otfercd him 32,000 guilders to assa.<isinate the 
{)rince of Orange. 'J'he charge refuted itself; but 
ijie judges^ intimidated by menaces^ were furce4 
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to condemn him to the torture, to conffscate hi« 
estate, divest him of his employments, and sentence 
hiai to perpetual banishment. His constancy 
never shrunk under the most excruciating pains, 
which he endured witJi unsiiaken Ibriitudc, pro- 
testing hif» innocence, and at every respite, re- 
peating rWat beautiful ode of. Horace, Jnsium et 
tenacem propositi virutn. His brother,. the pen- 
sioner, with truly fraterncl aticction, not only coun- 
tenancd him through the whole proceeding, wiped 
away his tears and consoled him iii his adversity, 
but determined to share his misfortunes by accom- 
panying him in exile. While he was visiting hiii'i in 
prison, the deluded populace broke open the doors, 
dragged out the unfortunate brothers, embrued 
their savage hands in the blood of those sc^ns of 
liberty who had merited so well of their country, 
and treated the dead bodies with the most inhuman 
indignity. Nothing can more strongly charac- 
terize the cool, phlegmatic, deliberate barbarity of 
the people than this tragical event. " The pen- 
" sionary De Wit," siiys Sir William I'emple, 
" deserved another fate and a better return from 
^' his country, after 18 years spent in their minis- 
*' try, without any care of his entertainment or 
*' ease, and as little of his fortune : a man of un- 
wearied industry, inflexible constancy, sound, 
clear, and deep understanding, with untainted 
i»)tegrity, so that, whenever he was blinded, it 
was by the passion he had for that which ho 
esteemed the good and interest of the state." 
The prince of Orarige seemed touched at this ter- 
rible sacrifice ; he made the j>ensioner*s ciilogium, 
and ordered the murderers to be prosecuted -, how- 
ever, the clemency bp shewed them', and the 

animosity 
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tiiimosity he bore the De Wit's, raised strong sus- 
picions that he secretly countenanced the bar-* 
barous act. 

The elevation of the prince of Orange * j^ 
to the situation of commander in chief, ^'ry./ 
with many other privileges, was the im-' ' * 
mediate consequence of these outrages. At aa 
extraordinary assembly, he encouraged the states 
in a speech of three hours to continue die war, 
and he also made "surprising etibrts to assemble 
an array. The English fleet intended for the in- 
vasion of Zealand was dispersed by a storm ; and 
while Luxemburg was marching over the ice to 
the attack of Amsterdam, a sudden thaw had 
nearly destroyed himself 'and his army. The 
English and Dutch fleets shortly afterwards fought 
a most desperate battle, when the Duti^h gained 
the victory. 

After the war had for some time con- . y. 
tihucd with various success, a congress was .Jci^ .* 
opened atvKimeguen, though the prince ' 
of Orange was strenuous against a ponce until th© 
power of France should be humbled. Ai'ter 
various diflicultics, a treaty was at length con- 
cluded, by which the frontier of the United Pro- 
vinces was secured. In this year, the prince of 
Orange was mai ried to Mary, cldc.-t daughter of 
tlie duke of York, afterwards James 11. 

The 
foreseen^ 

ambition of Ix^vvis XIV. only 
leisure to periect that scheme of universal mo- 
narchy in Euroj)e, into which he was flattered by 
hi."» poets and, orators j but which at last roused a 
new and more powerful confederacy agiunst hi^i, 

It 



'he peace of ^iimeguen,^s might be j. -p. 
seen, instead of setting bounds to the ,^^.^* 
Mtion of Lewis XIV. only left him at *"^^- 
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It was agreed to by Spain, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Savoy j and the accession of England 
was only wanting, to enable them to humble tlie 
common enemy. I'he discontents in England at 
the government of James were now arrived at 
their utmost height ; and William, from the mo* 
ment of his marriage with the lady Mary, had al- 
ways kept his eye on tlwj English crown. Several 
English noblemen and gentlemen had invited him 
to deliver them from popery and arbitrary power, 
and he determined to aocede to their proposals. 
The success attending his attempt, immediately 
produced the sanction of England to the treaty of 
Au<5sburgh. 

Lewis XIV. was neither inactive nor dismayed 
at the formidable appearance which the con- 
federacy against him assumed^; and trusting to 
his great resources, prepared himself to quell the 
storms which liis ambition had raised, with a 
vigour proportioned to the occasion. With four 
hundred thousand men in the field, he yet found 
himself inferior to the allies; and the war conti- 
nued witli various success until I696, when all 
parties seemed heartily tired of the contest. A 
congress for a general peace under the mediation 
of the king of Sweden, was at length opened 
at Ryswick. Hie concessions made by Lewis 
were very considerable ; but the pretensions of the 
house of Bourbon to the Spanish succession, were 
left in full force, though the renunciation of those 
claims had been the great object of the war. 

. Y^ All tbe free slates on the continent 
. ' . * were this ycsr thrown into alarm, by the 

' * deathofCharlcsII.of Spain, and his will in 
favour of the house of Bourbon. Lewis, though 
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hesitating whether to adhere to the Partition Treaty 
or not, yet was unable to resist the vanity of 
placing his. grandson on the throne of Spain. The 
reasons which Lewis gave for this conduct were 
by no nitans satisfactory to WiUiara and the 
United Provinces; but they cautiously concealed 
their rc':enlment, until they were in a better con- 
dition to support it by adecisi\e measure. The 
mere circumstance of the union of France and 
Spain rendered war unavoidable j and the famons 
treaty generally known by the name of the 
*' Grand Alliance," wasagreedio by the emperor, 
the king of England, and the states-general of the 
United Provinces. Before the armies however 
could take the held, William died ; but the con- 
duct of Anne his successor, soon convinced tho 
ionfederatcs, that the same conduct would be pur- 
sued as before. I'he allied armies took the field, 
and the successes of the duke of Marlborough 
on tlie side of Flanders, completely balanced the 
advantages gained by the French in Italy. 

Louis 
the 
otfei 

objects of the grand alliance ; but the proposals 
were wantonly rejected, and Europe destined for 
many yei^rs longer to remain a scene of carnage, 
confusion and distress. The confederates at laiit 
came to a resolution, '' that no peace should be 
made with the house of Bourbon, while a prince 
of that house continued to sit upon the Spanish 
throne,*' thereby clianging the original plan of tht 
confederacy. 

Another effort was this year made by a j) 
the French monarch, ibr restoring tran- .Iq^* 
quillity. to Europe. The defeat at Ou- ^^' 



^aiuugc\s s^Hiiicu uy liic rrciicii lu luiiy. 
Louis XIV. was finally so hunibled ^7 a n 
! later events of the war, that hiMuade /^r^Q 
brs which would have efK'Cted the chief ' 
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denarde, the taking of Lisle, a famine in France, 
the faihire of resources, and want of harmony 
among his servants, induced him to make oft'ers, 
at once adequate to the success of his enemies, and 
suitable lo the melancholy condition of his own 
aftairs. But his terms, so honourable as well as 
advantageous to the allies, were rejected by the 
confederates, the duke of Mariborough,- prince 
Kugene, and the pensionary Heinsius. The next 
year conferences were opened at Gertruydenburg, 
but with as little effect as before j the Dutch 
having the insolence to insist that Lewis, instead 
of paying a subsidy, should assist the confederates 
with all his forces to drive his grandson trom the 
Spanish throne. 

A Pj Treaties between the different contend- 
1713* ^"S powers, so long negociated, were at 
last firfally signed at Utrecht by tJie pleni- 
potentiaries of France, England, Portugal, Prussia, 
Savoy, and the United Provinces, the emperor 
alone resolving to continue the war. The basis 
of this treaty was the renunciation of Philip to the 
crown of France, and the renunciation of the next 
heirs to the French monarchy of all claim to the 
crown of Spain. 

Ey this treaty, Luxemburg, Naniur, Char- 
leroy, Mons, Menin, Tournay, and some other 
places, were giveu to the states-general 3 cessions, 
it must be admitted, very inadeqeate to the ruin- 
ous expences of the war. 

A ^^ Holland was now permitted to enjoy 

' ^ some suspension from military levies and 

^ ' contributions, and was able to prosecute 

her comfnercial designs with that perseverance 

and vigilance which so inevitably produce success. 

. . • Happily 
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Happily for the coiintr}', that state of repose conli- 
imecl, until the gen'.'rnl war about ilie Austrian sno- 
cession embroiled the wholcf continent of luuope. 
From the insidious designs of M«rreschal vSn\e in 
marcliing into Dutch Brabant, the states tocjk [bin 
alarm, and the friends of the Prince of Orange did 
not omit an opportunity so favourable to liis in- 
terest. They encouraged the discontents of ilie 
people, at the supineness of their governors, and 
the people were so inflamed by their representa- 
tions, that the prince of Orange was declared 
stadtholder^ a dignity which had been laid aside 
since the death of William the Tl/.rd. The bene- 
ficial effects of this measure soon aj)])earcd ia 
several vigorous measures. A fleet was equipped ; 
a militia raised j the exi)ortation of naval stores 
prohibited, and orders were issued for commenc- 
ing hostilities against France without any delay. 
The French arms were, however, at imt success- 
ful, and the taking of Bergen-op Zoom threw tho 
united Provinces into the utmost consternation. 
J)nring the winter, liOwever, a congress met at 
Aix-la-ChajKlle, which ended in the peace of 
that name, tiie general basis of wliich was the 
mutual restitution of all conquests made since 
the beginning of the war, and a release of pri- 
soners without ransom. The peace, upon the 
whole, was as good as the conli.dcrates could 
expect ; they had never hazarded a battle in tlic 
Netherlands without a defeat, and there was lit- 
tle prospect of their being more successful. In- 
deed it was even feared that another campaign 
would have awed the \Jnited Pro\inces into sub- 
mission. 

During 
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* j^ During the long war which this year 
* ^ ' broke out between the French arid the 
' English, the States General wisely deter- 
mined on remainins: neutral, nor was it until 
the great ascendancy which the commerce of their 
Piasi India Company enabled them to acquire on 
that continent, that they were involved in a coq- 
test with the English. The avarice of the repub- 
lic; and that grasping spirit which no principles 
could restrain, or treaties moderate, induced it to. 
form a conspiracy the most atrocious, for the ex- 
tirpation of their rivals. The English were, bow- 
ever, upon their guard, and not only completely 
destroyed a body of land forces which tlie Dutch' 
had sent up the river Hugbley, but gave battle to 
a squadron of seven ships of the line, and obliged 
the whole to strike, after an obstinate engagemeat, 
though their opponents had only three East India 
ships manned and armed for the purpose. This 
destruction of the whole armament induced the 
settlement in India to submit to such terms as the 
government of Calcutta thought proper to impose, 
and the States General disclaimed to the British 
Ministry, in Europe, all idea of hostile intentions. 
. p. The dignity of Stadtholder being now 
1766* rendered perpetual, the Prince of Orange, 
' * on attaining the twenty-first year of his 
age, this year took the administration upon hini, 
an event affording a great addition of strength to 
the protestant system. The great rejoicings oa 
this occasion, through all tlie United IVovinoes, 
strongly demonstrated the great weight which 
the princes of that House bore in the republic. 
The Stadtholder soon afterwards married the 
princeiis royal of Prus#ia^ an event the most pleafr- 

iog 
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ing to tlie whole provinces, as they by this measure 
formed an alliance witli a great and powerful 
neighbour, whose disposition, if not a certain 
friend, was always to be dreaded. 

In this year, a most alarming insurrec- * j^ 
tion broke out among the negroes in the |1^,,' 
colony of Surinam, which endangered the ''*" 
' possession of the extensive and valuable settle- 
ments in that quarter. The insurgents not only 
provided themselves with arms and ammunition, 
but had acquired the knowledge of using them, by 
the example of their masters, and they defeated 
the soldiers and militia in several engagements. 
ITiey even displayed great adroitness in the use 
of several pieces of cannon which fell -into their 
hands. A fleet of considerable strength was im- 
mediately fitted out in Holland, for the pur- 
pose of reducing them, which they effected not 
without difficulty. 

In this year, the states of Holland re- * j^ 
rawed the charter of their East India yl.»jfi' 
Company, upon such liberal terms as ^' ' 
might tend considerably to restore the commer- 
cial importance of that establishmer.t, which had 
been greatly impoverished by the increasing trade 
and power of the English in that quarter, as well 
as various losses. The sum stipulated tor the 
charter, for thirty years, was two niiliions ot florins 
instead of three, which had been before paid for a 
like term. 

During tlie contest between Great Bri- . y. 
tain and her colonies in America, tiie jiLg^* 
Dutch cautiously avoided being drawn 
into the confederacy which had been formed 
against the Mother Country, but they certainly 

took 
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took every means of supplying the revolted states 
with stores of every description, to which their 
constant thirst of gain excited them. The capture 
of St. Eastatius, however, which had been long 
a port of refuge as well as of equipment for Ame- 
rican privateers, and the severe and unwarrantable 
conduct of the British commanders, in the confis- 
cation of all the property found there, to the 
amount of three millions sterling, was an outrage 
not to be passed by. Although the nation had 
been long disused to war, and were very ill pre- 
pared for it, when hostilities commenced, it soon 
appeared that their sailors had not lost that 
courage which distinguished them in the days of 
De lluyter and Van Tromp. An engagement 
between the two fleets was foucfht wkh the 
most desperate obstinacy, off the Dogger Bank, 
which continued for three hours and a half, with 
equal advantage, when the Dutch commander, 
having secured the retreat of his valuable convoy, 
di'ewbff his ships, but the English fleet was too 
much disabled to pursue them. The island of 
'St. Eustatius was also soon after retaken by the 
assistance of the French. The Dutch also sustain- 
ed some severe losses in the capture of several 
East Indianien. The total neglect of the navy for 
many years excited much discontent against the 
■government, which was at that time principally 
under the direction of Duke Lewis of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle, field marshall of H(<lland, and 
captain general, during the minority of the Priiice 
ofOranj'e. 

Tlie .success which the Emperor of Germany 
had met with respecting the demolition of the 
Putch Barrier, deccrmined hiuL to. advance fur- 

tliet 
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ther claims tipon the states ; and to enforce hig 
demand, he began with seizing the Dutch forts 
Sluys. His real o^)ject seems to have been \ j^ 
the opening of the Scheldt, a measure of .Jo,* 
infinite importance tp the Austrian pos- ' 
sessions, and for succeeding, no time seemed 
more favourable. The provinces were harassed 
with civil dissentions. The contests between tlie 
Prince of Orange and the Aristocracy were multi- 
plied beyond the power of enumeration. The 
power of the Stadtholder was rapidly declining, and 
there seemed neither energy, wisdom, or policy, 
on his part, to counreract his ruin. Tiie commo- 
tions became at last so serious, that the duke of 
Brunswick was compelled to resign all command, 
and retire to Aix-la-ChapelUj. The determina- 
tion of the Emperor seemed nxed. He declared 
the navigation of the Scheldt frcey and ordered a 
ship to sail down the river, and upon its seizure by 
the Dutch, lost no time in putting his army in 
motion, with all the appearance ot commencing 
an immediate war. Through the interference of 
the French court, conferences were at length 
opened at Versailles, under the auspices of the 
Count de Vergennes, and the demands of the 
Kmperor upon Maestricht, and of opening the, 
Scheldt, were finally commuted for ten millions of 
fi£)rins. 

In this year the states of the republic a j^ 
arrived at one of the most considerable ob- /^q/ 
jects in tlieir system of politics; a most ' 
intimate alliance being formed between the 
government of Versailles and that of the Hague, 
riie treaty stipulued that either party should sup- 
ply the other with an aus^iliary Ibroe upon beiiig 

attacked, 
s 3 
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attacked, and the expences to be defrayed by the. 
government tbrni-hing the assistance. The whole 
of the articles taken tr-^eilier, seem to amount 
nearly to a counterpart of the celebrated Family 
Compact. 

A T^ T he internal commotions in the UnitecJ 
, ' -' Provinces, which now engrosfrcd the at- 
tention of Luroj^, iirst displayed them- 
selves in the year IJbO, and t!ie fouiidLUion of 
tht-m had probably been laid much earlier. Two 
parties, for the two last centuries, had been con- 
tinually struggling for f.uperiority. The first of 
these W.MS tli(* fami!'' of Onin^e ; t'ne second, 
lihit of the states and of the town couricils. 

Fiu.n the djarh of the De Wits, of Barne- 
velt, and (/f William the Second, the Republic 
b.nd declined, aiid instead of \er.erable patriots 
and distinguished cencjuerors, Europe ^had for 
the la^t renuirv been accustomed to regard thcru 
as a nui(;n of merchants, pursuing the acquisition 
of wealih, in contt-mpt of every other qualiry or 
accompli hnv. i}t. Jt cannot be doubted, that the 
oligarciiy had for m:.ny years previous to l7i?0, en- 
tertained the de.->ii'n of excludino[ the Stadtholder, and 
of stripping him r>f his disproportionate autliority. 
Their pbn was >o watch with attention the occa- 
Jjions that might arise, and instead of boldly direct- 
ing the progress of fvi-nts, imerely to seize and im- 
prove such as ujight ari^e. To prepare the pub- 
lic mind for the execution of this scheme, they 
succeeded in fixing a contempt upon tiie ministers, 
and even, in some nieasure, upon the Stadthoidcr. 
1'his was more neees.-ary,' as the people wei'e in 
general attached to tiieir prince, and it was doubi- 
|U whether the arn^y would not adhere to him. 

Accordingry, 
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Accordingly, in tlie yo.iv J/a.'t, ihcy conirivrd lluit 
tlie ditlbivnl burghers slunild ti.wii tlioinsi-'ivt^s 
jnto a tVcu (•()q)s, witli the d ks nut cy of volunteers, 
taking cnre ti):iL thoconunaiuU is slumld he closely 
conn'Tted wilh ihemselvc!?. '1 liis Hpiri!: when 
once set (/ii l"<;()l, r.ij.n.ly exieiuh'd itM'lf ihrauG;li 
all tlji! prDvii.i vs, aiKJ in some, towns, tlio corps 
i:onsisl'\l of th<Mieh.'"st, the nio'it eon.suli rahio, 

• nnd most r('>:|M)nsihle citizejis. 'J he li^st objeet 
whieh now excited the attention of the oligarchy 
M'as the const il.'jt ion of the nia^i'-traey, and tliu 
t(nvn senates. 'J in; jviwcr oi the ;S. idth«)]der, 
rxclusive of l\i.«> iiiiiiu-iic;'. in th'^ diction of tlic 
senates, was \ej\ ( oiisI'leraMe lie ].ioss(\ss(\l the 
apjjointnuiit (jf inferior (»ii'ners in tin-, navy j of 
oilifcrsin the arn.y iVonith... co.unv.1 to ihe ensij^n, 
iind a voice in tli'* di^>)osili(jn olall oilier places of 
lior.our :i!ui einoUiine.it. 

'I 'he ih a eiions ol iJiM'ty a])poaiv'l in the city 
of Utrecht. 'Jiie (iiizens liMii.td thti plan of 
t-ntirely excluding tii^; Stadiholder iVom any 
inl!ix:ice in liic nomination of the four govcru- 
mcnis J and in liie sume time to eomuumicate 
to the people a certain deu;rec of .luthority, and 
;i share in the election of the sciiulrs and magiu- 
tratcs, as well as several other pixrogalives of 
ijo considerable importaiicc. 'Ihe lirst meastire 
adopted was to present a petition to the states 
of the province of Utrecht, demanding the abo- 
lition of the regulation of regency e.>tanli.shecl in 
I074, which was the fonndation of the [)iincipal 
fart of the obnoxious authority ot" ihi* Siadiholder, 
in the election ol'ihe town governmcnls, and by 
uliicli he was accustomed ar'i/itniiily toiuirodiire 
'y\h:i;e\er peiaons liC [»l M^cd io.immi in die ienatt*. 

An 
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in which it was made savoured rather of the 
principles of a narrower form of government. 
The senate, alarmed at the peremptory conduct 
of the people, suppressed the report which had 
been published, and appointed a new commission 
to concert with the delegates of the citizens the 
new regulations it might be proper to introduce. 
The spirit of reform which began in Utrecht soon 
communicated its influence to the other towns of 
the province^ and the viplence of the people at 
length induced four of the council committee to 
send a requisition to the Stadtholder, demanding 
a body of troops to keep under restraint the tumul- 
tuous citizens. This request being granted, a new 
coalition was effected between the magistrates 
and the Stadtliolder, and in a more covert manner 
between the democracy of Utrecht and the oli- 
garchy of Holland. The compliance of the Prince 
of Orange with the demand of troops produced 
the most unbounded spirit of indignationf and re- 
sistance in various parts of the' republic. The 
senate, urged by the delegates of the people, shut 
their gates, brought out the cannon of their for- 
tifications, and prepared for resistance. In 
Overyssel and Holland, the democratical party 
had made equal progress, and the people were 
every where incensed at the conduct of the Stadt- 
holder, in endeavouring to silence their complaints, 
by the violent introduction of an armed force. 
I'he Stadtholder now called upon the states to sup- 
port him, but finding that he could obtain no an- 
swer to his remonstrances, he withdrew from the 
Hague on the 14th September, 1/85, with a re- 
solution never to return to the palace of his ances- 
tors^ unti} he should be reinstated in his preroga- 
tives. 
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fives. It was indeed evident, that the democra- 
tical party had determined to reduce the prince 
as nearly -fls possible to a cypher in the state. 
AfiFairs were nearly in tlie same situation through 
all the provinces, the burghers and volunteers 
preparing to meet every resistance, when Frederic 
the Second, king of Prussia, died. 

The troops had now yielded implicit obedi- 
ence to the provincial assembly, and formed ^ 
line along the province of Utrecht, to Schoon- 
hoven, while considerable detachments were 
stationed in the towns of Haerlem and Heusden ; 
and soon afterwards the states passed a resolution, 
depriving the Prince of Orange of the office of 
captain general. 

The misunderstanding between the Sradt- * -^ 
holder and the republic had now gone so /f.g^j 
far, that it did not appear possible to tcr- ' ' * 
minate it in any other way than by the sword. 
The king of Prussia resolved to try the effects of 
his mediation during the winter, and the court of 
France also determined to second his elForts. The 
refusal of any concession, however, by the prince 
of Orange, brought the conferences to a rapid 
conclusion, and the parties betook themselves to 
mutual recrimination and censure. All the pro- 
V inces were now nearly unanimous, in refusing to 
yield to the Stadtholder's pretensions, but Utrecht 
was still distracted. Hostilities, however, soon com- 
menced, when a rencontre happened between a 
party of tlie prince's forces and the volunteers 
of Utrecht, on the former attempting to secure the 
post of Vreeswy ke, in which they were defeated. 
ID the mean time a most desperate riot broke out 
in Amsterdam, in favour of the Stadtholder, 

which 
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which was with considerable difficulty suppressed 
by the association of Burghers, but not until much 
damage had been done to the persons and proper- 
ties of the inhabitants. A general revolt among 
the troops of the provinces of Holland also broke 
out, and for the purpose of co-operating with the 
revolters, the Prince of Orange took the field with 
his little army, and encamped in the vicinity of 
Utrecht. While thines were in this state, the 
princess of Orange, sister of the king of Prussia, a 
woman of masculine, active, and adventurous 
character, undertook a journey to the Hiigue, from 
what motive never distinctly appeared, except, in- 
deed, the courts of Prussia and London wished for 
some more immediate cause to go to war than 
wTiat had yet occurred. The princess was stop- 
ped on her journey, by the deputies of the patriotSj, 
and compelled to return ; upon which she wrote 
to the states of Holland, charging them with 
distrusting her intentions, and -demanding an 
ample and public reparation for the insults oftered 
her. 

The military interference of Prussia, it is 
clear, had already been determined upon, and 
the armies were put in motion. Several ren- 
contres now occurred between the troops of the 
Stadtholder and the patriots, and several small 
4;laces surrendered to the former, when the state 
of Holland came to the resolution of suspending 
' the prince from the functions of stadtholder, and 
admiral-general, in a similar manner as they had 
done with rebpeci to the office of captain-gene-' 
ral. The duke of Brunswick, who commanded 
the Prussian torces, after several ineffectual re- 
uronr>trantc\s^ at Jength began hig march, which 

resembled 



. , , , • ^%<rpvernment considered as 

jscninlod more a triuTsl 

Jiivclit, aiid all the other l>^*SL were di- * -n 
littcd upon his appcar-Hiice, ihevK^^jjer . 

iahcinded, and the deputies came toS^ ^79^^' 
ation of restoring the stadtholder to allcwc^was 
lOurs and prerogatives, and of invriin\; hiuii%^^ 
epair to his former pl.iee of re.iidi nee. Am- 
terd.-.m Jbr some lime made an inciieeuial re- 
istance, but was at length t>hliged to surrender, 
Dgether with every other place in the hands (jf 
ho |Xitriots. 

Thus, after a sliort campaign, llie prinre of 
Grange niade liis triumphant entry at the IT:ii;ue, 
tnd in the space of twenty days, 'i(),(X)() ^rus^ianlt 
ivereame that republie, which had so galiar.tly 
ind suecesslully contended with Tliilip the Se- 
w'ond for its liberties, and Louis the r'uurleenth lor 
its independence. Ihu this victory w.is not used 
with diseretion, and Holland appeared lo be ra- 
ther over-run than subdued. Thepatrit/is, indig- 
nant at the treatment they hail reecixetl, 'ihirsied 
in their turn after vengeance. Sonii- k-lt a coun- 
try v\ here the) could not reside in vSilety 3 whil«^ 
others [lemained there, notwithstandii>g the op- 
pressions exercised against them, in hopes of a 
thansjc. 

At the particular recjuest of the prhiccss of 
(Vange, the king of Prussia consented to permit 
•ome thousands of his troops to lake up their 
winter quarters in Holland, and they did not 
wholly evacuate the country till the year 17H8. 
Ill the mean time treaties of defensive alliance 
Were negotiated between Holland and Prussia, and 
a decided admission and acknowledgment froiu 
tlie states general, of the autlioiity and privileges 
of the stadtholder, 
VOL. xviii. T . Th« 
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which was with coiisiderij^ A 
by the as.so( iation ot'jy^ ^ '»n France, re- 

damage had hi^eiL/^'^ ' «, and obtained 

ties of tliai^fk^^'^ -rt and assistance. 

tJie irooDi^^^ ^ . in Belgium, where 

egiments, and were 
i)ey kept up a regular 
^trymen, and were ac- 
^nt favourable to their 
of internal imposts, the 
/ alleged misap];lication of 
.c countenance given to the 
and above ail, the supposed 
part of the first magistrate, had 
greatly increase. - the number of tJie discontented: 
;:nd there were not a few who preferred even a 
foreign yoke, wliich they considered as but tem- 
porary, to the continued horrors of domestic sub- 
jugation. 

The old politics at the Hague, however, still 
continued; and no sooner did the intelligence 
arrive of the assault of the I'huilleries, and the 
imprisonment and execution of the king, than the 
statcH general recalled their ambassador, and in 
conjunction with Great Britain, resolved to op- 
pose the opening of the Scheldt, an event likely, 
fccyond every other, so affect the prosperity of 
Holland. Upon the dismissal of tlie French 
ambassador from the Hague, war was dtx^lared 
against Great Britain and Holland jointly } but 
the complaints against the latter were solelv con- 
fined to the prince of Orange, who wag coargcd 
witli treating the afi;ent8 of l^rancc with contempt* 
with welcoming tne emigrants, maltreatuig the 
patriots, liberating the forgers of assignats, order- 
mg J Dutch squadron to join the Englishj and olf 
oUtructing the exportation of proviaion* to France : 

all 
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all which the French" government considered as 
acts of hostility. 

The first efforts of the French were di- a -j^ 
rected to the expulsion of the stadtholder, t^,' 
and Dumouri^z marched towards Hoi- ^^' 
land with an army of 13,000 men. It was 
l^noA^n that there were many Dutch patriots rea- 
dy to join the French arms, and not a moment 
therefore was to be lost. Breda, Klundert, and 
Gertruy den berg after a short resistance sunen* 
dered. Wilhelnistndt, however, made a resolute 
defence and tlie arrival of the duke of York with a 
body of British troops saved Holland from the mi- 
series of invasion, and forced the French to retire 
within their own territories. The siege of Maes- 
tricht was shortly iifterwM Js raised, and thus ter» 
minated the expedition which was attended with 
much greater success than it deserved, the French 
being actually deal i lute of cannon and ammunition, 
and had it not been for the ready surrender of the 
places abovementioned, DumouriCz must have 
retired before in disgrace. 

In this year, the French having been sin- » -p 
julariy successful against the Austrians, j^q/ 
once more commenced their march towards ' ^ 
Holland, under the command of Pithegru ard 
Moreau. Sluys was speedily taken, the Englibh 
repulsed at Boxtel, and Boisleduc and Crevecour 
surrendered. On^ the 19th of October the duke 
of York was attacked and defeated at Pufflech, 
after which he immediately retired behind ilic 
Waal with his army, while the invading army pre- 
pared to besiege the neighbouring garrisons, not- 
withstanding the advanced season ot' the year. 
Yenloo was taken and Maestricht soon afterwards 

surrendered. 
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surrendered, ns did Ximegucn on the 8th of No- 
vember, aflCi- a short siege, and though covered, 
by the army- of the duke of York. 

l*he sujjcriority of the French having induced 
the allied armies to retire, the French determined 
on crossing the Waal. In this, however, they 
i'aili'd 3 but the greatest preparations were made . 
to insure the Conquest of Holland in the ensuing 
spring. Thi<?, however, was no easy enterprize. 
I'hc water on every side opposed obstacles, nearly 
insurmountable to an invading army ; and the 
stadtholder, if reduced to despair, might pro- 
bably recur to the same means against the French 
republic, that his predecessors had employed 
with success against the monarchy. In other 
countries, a mild season is in general necessary 
for the purpose of conquest, but nothing less 
than an intense frost here, which, by converting 
the water into solid ice, might flicilitate the trans- 
port of armies, cannon and ammunition, c:)uld 
effect the destruction of the house of Nassau. 
The frost set in with an astonishing degree of ri- 
gour, and general Pichegru availed himsi^lf of 
tliat opportunity to order two brigades to march 
across the ice to the isle of Bomniel, which with 
Fort St. Andrew immediately surrendered, as did 
also the town of Grave. ** 

A tew days after, Pichegru crossed the W'aal 
with his whole army in the town of Niinue- 
gcn, and Gorgum, the head quarters of ihe 
prince of Orange, wjs threatened with an as- 
sault. The superiority of the enemy in point of 
numbers was so great, that not all the gallantjy 
of the English army, undthe exertions of iis otri- 
cers, though they obtained several brilliant suc- 
cesses, 
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fitfiten, were able ultimately to slop raB||dared by 
of the enemy. ^^^W*^ 1 ^ 

I'he allies retreated behind the Leek and ahfl^^n 
doned the province of Utrecht to the euemy. TIk^^^I 
situation of the prince of Orange was now truly ^ 
deplorable. He had published many unimati'd 
addresses to the people, intreating them to rise 
in arms, and defend their country, but no cxlior- 
tations could inspire the Dutch wilh a ^pirit of 
resistance, and his plan of a grand inundaiioii 
round Anisterdam was vehemently opposed, thout;h 
the only means of saving that city. The discon- 
tented patriots now began to raise their heads, and 
the Stadtholder finding it impossible to resist the 
storm, desired leave to withdraw; and after wait- 
uv^ for a short time the event of a nei;oti;ition, he 
sailed for Knglaiid, where he found an asyhiip 
worthy of the country. 

While the StadlholdiT vias thus forced * j^ 
to ily from a country where his ancestors, ,-.*.,;-' 
by their Jntrepidily and patriotism, had ren- ^^^' 
dered themselves adored, a French officer with 
dispatches from Pichegru entered A<nsterdam, 
and repaired to the house of the Burgomaster. 
The tree of liberty was planted the next morning, 
while de Winter took possession of the fleet, 
which he was after destined to command. A com- 
plete revolution was thus effected through the 
Seven United Provinces. At Utrecht the admi- 
nistration was chanp;cd without the least dis- 
order : new municipal ofTiccrs were chosen by the 
barghers, and the oruors of 'the nobility and clergy 
suppressed. Events, nearly similar, occurred at 
the same time in the other principal tov/ns. Pi- 
chegru now yitcrcd Amsterdam in triumph, and 
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ZLKSO, 

.mports of joy. nie'pfih- 

. ()<:(:iij>ic(l !)/ I'Vench tnx^ps, 

e'wonders ot the campaign, a 

. a detactimfiu (it light artillery 

/iilong the- ice, aiwl forced a squn- 

/i war, iVozcii in u strait el' the 

) suncnder, 

<5eiiefrai yielding to Imperious ne- 
/ ne<rotiatOfl with the invaders, and 
Afru to all tho govtTix.rs to deliv**r up 
the fbrlifacations, on the Ur^t summdn*-, to tiie 
French, uho, iiisuad oi' disarming Jhe garri- 
sons, only required tii'.rm to take an oath not 
to carry arms againt thf republic. A president of 
the **^ arssjeiubly ot the ])rovisi')nrd re))i<»r>eiuative> 
of the free peoj)le ot Holland" was next ap- 
pointed, tlie d(!clLir«ilion oi' thd Rights of Man 
holenmly proclaimed, the al.olition of tlie stadl- 
holdersliip was decreed, ".ndthe right of shootiiiir, 
hunting, and lishiug on his own projxirty rcaioied 
to every one. 

After the lapse of a short period, a treaty of 
alliance odensive and tlefensive,- was con'.;l'ided 
between the republic of France and that (Jf tiie 
Seven United l^'nivinrces, ar.d Htjlland, equally 
unfortunate ki respect to her allies and her ene- 
mies, was doomed to be deprived of a large por- 
tion of her commerce and ben*aved of most of 
of her foreign possessif/ns, in the progrew of 
Invents, which she could neitlier auticipate nor 
prevent. 

* 1^ Thecoufjuest of ILilland by the French, 

* -' and the treaty of alliance which sjKJedily 

'•^ * followed this event, produced an entire 

change iu tl>e couneciion bt^tween that couutry 

and 
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•li'l ivn :;! md. Wnr was cniisoqucntly decliH-ed by 
tilt? laiiri . aiiil a in^rM number of Dutch vesit-Is 
Wen* (IcLiiiU'd, iiuil n\{ the property of that nation 
in Eni'laii'l >c:/ t!.- Most ot* Uie Dutch roloiiies 
ill As.a \\rrc al^o i iiher obtaimxl by strafni^M), 
or sei/A'l at.t-ra h'uTi niul iiicllvctual resistant.v. 
Tiio wli 'i.' i-.i.ni 1 ol" Ceylon al.;c> sunvndered t) 
nn r^:]>:'ili'i<>:i tiiiv.i out in the Kast Indies, nnil 
Manar, .^^;.iji..\', (!o<'liin and its ilependencicb 
also ^«^l;ll.■r; i u^;!ir i>.iii'.!i arms. Nearly about 
th'.* -am- li'.i;-, t'.n^ ll/iirisliin;^ colony of the Ca[H5 
of (Jvio I il >;:j Nv-s ti aKsi'Tri'd !() ihc Knjjllsh by 
the .•>';tL\*ss ol" jni exped'.hon un ler ilie command 
of Sir (ijoii^.- Lei lb Klpliinsionc and general 
Clarke. 

'I'biM^aplure of till' (^ipi» of Good Hope * p. 

ProiUuA'.l a I ohsiilcnble seiihation in flv)l- ' , .' 
J:ind, an'l tin* ^.Ae'.-nmeni determined to ' *^ ' 
i\iU;[u\}l the r.-eoLHjue-^t ei'.rly in tiiis year. A 
M;'i ul/oij U:is ;:.-, ouliniriv lilted out under rear 
ndiMiral 1/U<:is, wiio was also to command a smitli 
body of trtnpi ^^.-lA with bim. A smdl lieet was 
«l«.o pro'.ni^cd .on ibe pari of France to assist la 
tbi-* imporiaiH i/'>iect. '1 lie Dnti*b stjuadron sailed 
early in ti.-.- spriiv^, and in order to avoid the Bri- 
tish iKel-i, ^bapv'd th.'ir course by the easleru 
(oast ol" Srotlaiul and ibe Orkneys. This increased 
kuixlh of I he vovaufe oecasioneil the fleet's bein^ 
discovered l)y the Kni;lish cruizers, and a formi- 
dable.* ti«*('t was immediately sent in quest of tho 
Dutch squadron. 

In \\iC nuMu lime the Pinglish general re- 
rcivcd it)te!li'.,\ nee that the Dutch fleet had an- 
i:h«>red in S ildannah Bay, and immediately Ave 
vv^-jvis v\ere dispatched in quest of the English 

admiral. 
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admiral. General Craig leaving four thousand 
troops in the Cape town and the neighbourhood, 
proceeded through a country never before ex- 
plored by an army, and arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy with his advanced guard, 
consisting of the light infantry, a body of Hotten- 
tots, and a few horse. As the-e troops were 
descending towards the shore, (Iiey perceived the 
British fleet, advancing with a fair wind directly 
for the mouth of the bay, and soon after anchor- 
ing within cannon shpt. The English admiral 
immediately transmitted a summons to the Dutch 
commander to surrender, which ended in a capi- 
tulation the following morning. On his return 
to Holland, admiral Lucas was imprisoned and 
died during the course of his trial. Columbo and 
Negombo, and the valuable islands of Amboyna 
and Banda were also captured ; Batavia being the 
pnly settlement of importance left to the Dutch iu 
the East. 

. yv The French were this year determined 
' ' ' to make the ucmost use of the conquest of 
^^^' Holland, and having a powerful party in 
the country, they resolved on employing the 
Dutch fleet to assist them in the invasion of Ire- 
land. A body of troops was accordingly emr ' 
. tarked under the command of Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Daendaels, and the English at tjie same time 
^ent a squadron into the north seai under the 
comiuHnd of Admiral Duncan to intercept them. 
The admiral assumed such a station off the Texel 
as enabled him completely to prevent their sail- 
ing, but being at length obliged to return to Yar- 
mouth to retit, the Dutch squadron was imme- 
diately ordered to sea, and sailed ui^der the com- 
mand 
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mand of admiral de Winter, consisting of twenty- 
six sail. The English fleet, on being informed of 
this circumstance by their criiizers,* returned tti 
their former atation with great promptitude. The 
fleets soon met. -The P^nglish admiral gave orders 
for a general chace, and the Dutch drew up in 
line of battle on the larboard tack with the coun- 
try between Camperdown and Egmont about nine 
miles to leeward. 

The P^nglish admiral immediately broke tho 
line, regardless of the shore, and determiiied ei - • 
ther to conquer or to perish. The two hostile 
commanders on board of ships exiictly equal in 
size and guns, singled out each otlier, and afti'j; 
a most desperate engagement of more than two 
hours, de Winter was obliged to strike his co- 
Jouis, Ws ship the Vryheid having by this time lo-* 
all her m^sts, being greatly damaged in her hiill, 
and having her decks crouded with the dying 
and the dead. The vice-admiral's ship also sur- 
rendered, with three others of ninety-eight guns, 
two of sixty-four, two of iifty-six and two ves- 
sels cf inferior force. Rear admiral Story, instead 
of supporting his gallant commander, fled for the 
Texel with part of his division in the beginning 
of the action ; and afterwards, under pretence of 
having saved part ot" the fleet, made a merit o( 
his infamous and disgraceful conduct. The Dutch 
fthips fouiHir with uncommon gallantry, and the 
risks wiiicli liio Kui^lish admiral run in obtainins: 
this si^iul virt'jry, proved 1k)w resolutely he was 
detcniijiic'd io coiujuer, the greater part of his 
tlt-et in the C'.>noluMon of the engigement being 
in oniy n\ih^ iiuii.Kii-i water^ wilhm live 'miles of 
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the enemy's coast, and exposed to the danger o/ 
a lee shore. 

i. jv Holland, after the great successes of 
' ' the united armies under Suwarrow, was 
'^' almost the only remaining conquest of 
the French. Here France, finding loans and 
resources of every kind, continued, by means of 
the wealth of her ally, to support her^ own de- 
clining credit. Though by the treaty of peace 
a stipulated sum was required from the Dutch 
nation as an indemnification to the French re- 
public for the expences of the war, this price 
of redemption, enormous as it was, served rather 
to excite than allay the rapacity of the Fr^ch j 
and new demands were made under the varioos 

* forms of loans, requisitions of clothing and pro- 
visions, voluntary contributions, subsidies, and 

' the forced circulation of assignats. The treat- 
ment of the troops in the French service was 
also peculiarly unjust. They were placed in the 
most exposed situations in every battle, and in 
the exchange of prisoners their interests were 
invariably neglected. In this year, the republic 
had reached the lowest ebb of depression. The 
people, worn out with unceasing exactions, the 
annihilation of commerce, the loss of their colo- 
nies, and the arbitrary acts of the government, 
became impatient for a change in the system of 
affairs. These discontents seem to have been 
mistaken by the stadt holder ian party, for a ge- 
neral inclination in the people to re-establish the | 
old form of government, and strong representa- 
tions were made to England of the expediency of 
sending into Holland a sufficient force to assist 

the 
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th^ friends of the stadtholder, and exonerate the 
republic from the bondage of France, which 
would at the same time be deprived of the great 
advantages it derived from its connection with 
the former country. The number of the French 
troops in Holland was also much reduced, and the 
state of that country might probably prevent any 
considerable reinforcement to their army in this 
quarter. These representations coinciding with 
die inclinations of the British government, pro- 
duced in the autumn of this year an expeditioa 
into Holland. 

As an army of thirty thousand men was re- 
quirtrd upon this occasion, the court of Peters- 
burgh, in consequence of its alliance with Great 
Britain, agreed to furnish between seventeen and 
eighteen thousand troops, and a detachment of 
six ships, live frigates, and two transports, for 
each of which the former court was to receive 
a separate subsidy. The hereditary prince of 
Orange in the mean time repaired to Lingcn 
on the Emms,' where he assembled all the stadt- 
holderian party capable of bearing arms. Ma- 
gazines were formed at Bremen, and an active 
intercourse kept up with the partizans of that 
family. It was determined by the English ca- 
binet, that there should be two successive ex-' 
peditions -, one under general sir Ralph Abet- 
crombie, andj;he other under the duke of York. 

The English fleet, and the first division of the 
army, had embarked on board one hundred and 
forty vessels, sailed on the l^th of August, and in 
spite of many ditticulties from the weather, ef- 
j^cted a lauding from the Holder point, after a 
warm opposition of ten hours. It soon appeared 

that 
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that an erroneous (/pinion had been Iwrnieil of 
the dispohition of the Dutch soldiers, but strong 
symptoms of revolt having broken out in the fleet, 
the English admiral opened a communication 
>vith Story, the commander, and nine men of 
war and three Indiamen were surrendered to the 
Eiiglisb. 

On their first success, and the surrender of 
the fleet, it was expected that tl^ Englihh aimy 
would have advanced rapidly into the country. 
I'liere was no force sufficient to oppose their 
progress, and multitudes of disaifecied "indivi- 
duals were preparing to join them. Amsterdam 
though inclined to support the new govenimeut, 
yet contained a powerful party, which only waited ' 
lor the nearer approach of the Briiish troops to 
declare themselves. But general Abercrombic 
was probably ordered to wait for further reinlt)rce- 
ments, instead of profiting by his first success and 
the treason of the fleet. 

A large body of forces being collected, it was 
determined to make an attempt lo dislodge the 
Knglish generai from the position he had taken 
near to Petten. ^The attack, however, complete- 
ly failed, and the French were obliged to retire 
towards Alkmaar. 

On the 13th of September, the duke of York 
arrived, with the second division, to assCime the 
command, and at the same time eight battalions 
of llubsiauB, consisting of seven thousand menj 
landed. The prince of Orange was'aUo busy in 
forming the deserters from the Batavian troops, 
as well as volunteers from the Dutch ships, into 
regular battalions. It was now determined to 
lose no time in proicguting tlie objecti of the ex- 
pedition. 
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id the Lii'^'ish army accordingly ad- 
ou-!i 3 Cj^iitry which, in tvtry re- 
.'n'.w-:l '.hi.- most tbimidaiJe obstuL.es, 
the J):;.^^ and Freinh aiii.ics, whii:h 
;Iy ^ositd from "^ iti-ii to thu lowii of 
tviTil t-f llii- i.itjmei'iatc villages be- 
heii-.-.l by i:i-.tre:iclm:enLi. After a rery 
ict-i-n, in wliich tlv; English turc«s 
in nn:^ii;pl; bing ihu objects of the 
ob:.i;:i;i)g pojsession of Ho.iru,- and 
pel uy storm, tliey were blijeJ to 
ir fL;rii;k.'r posJiions, ihroup'ti 'he Unpiu- 
iuo^iliy of the Ruisian*. - ■ o ; -w ad- 
■ far 'l.rough 3 woodL-:" purii^ . in 

Srincipal torce of tlie Dutcii tk^npcoed 
, :inU from wliidi they weie drivi-n 
jifiiiiuii, Mi(h Uio loss of twoof their 
■enerals. 

lc ofVork, however, ni't nt all dii. 
y this fjilurL', d. tt'tiiiin-ii --poti age- 
It ai-.i die whiiie of ili. ■ ..T.ch lines. 
W.1S combined in such a manner at to 

principal corps to eo::.inunica:.j 'A-itli 
■; bill the chief effort «m* t. tilJ 

French on the Iftt, with the ir. tn.on 
liiig them to •tiTirely ^-aciaiT.- N^r-li 

After an obstinate engagciru-: i. which 
tirelve houra, th-^ EnglisJi ur.d ilu .ji:^ 
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these advantages, the English general resolved to 
force Bev'erwyck and Wyak-op-Zee 5 but after an 
engagement, in which both sides fought with the 
most desperate valour, the battle proved inde- 
cisive, for the French retained their position, 
and had not only strengthened their posts, but re- 
ceived a reinforcement of six thousand men. 
In addition to this, the state of the weather^ the 
badness of the roads, and above all, the tameness 
of the stadtholderian party, rendered all further 
progress dangerous, and it was determined at once 
to retire. So unexpected was such a measure by 
general Bmne, that he had himself designed to 
retreat, and had sent his baggage^ with part of tbe 
artillery, across the Wye. 

Favored by the obscurity of a tempesluods 
night, and the total ignorance of the design j the 
retreat of the English army was effected with 
little loK. By day-light in the morning, they 
"were at a distance of thirtv miles from the 
French forces, and in a position of considerable 
strength, where they had formerly been estab- 
lished. It was now determined that the Bri- 
tish army should evacuate Holland^ and a nego;- 
tiadon was accordingly entered into by the duke 
of York with general Brune 5 in consequence of 
which, an armistice was agreed upon. It was 
stipulated that the combined English and Rus- 
'sian armies should evacuate the territories of the 
republic by a certain period ; "that the Dutch 
admiral De Winter, should be considered as ex- 
changed; that tlie mounted batteries at the Hel- 
per should be restored to tlie former state, and 
that eight thousand prisoners of war, JPrench and 
Batavian^^ 'slioukl be^Testored without condition 
to their respective countries. 

nesd 



, These terms^ although justified by the critical 
Situation of the troops, were doubtless humili- 
aitiiig, but the proposition of restoring the sur« 
rendered fleet, was rejected with indignation : the 
duke of York threatening, in case of perseverance 
on ttiis point, to cut the sea-dykes> and inuhdate 
the whole country. 

' Thus ended the English expedition against Hol- 
land^ from which so much advantage had been 
expected, which was intended to annihilate the 
Influence of France over that devoted country, 
and restore the independence of tlie Dutch. Ha4 
die expedition been attempted at an earlier perio4 
fif the year, or had the army advanced before the 
Pirench forces had time to pour into the divided 
country, possession might certainly have been ob'<^ 
fiined of Amsterdam^ and a great part of the re« 
piA>lic reduced to the obedience of the stadtholder. 
But even had these events taken place^ the pa« 
triots and the French would still have remained 
in possession of the frontier places -, and France 
nther tlian permit so important a conquest, would 
have marched innumerable bodies of troops into 
the country. 

An end was put to this destructive con- * jy 
test, by the treaty of Amiens, by which .gQi ' 
all the English conquests were restored to 
the Dutch, except Ceylon ceded to the English. 

The Batavian Republic, however, though for* 
mally acknowledged by all Europe, was not 9uf« 
fered to subsist long, Buonaparte^ who has assumed 
the power of remodelling the constitutions of 
neighbouring states according to his pleasure, has 
erected Holland into a kingdom, and appolnteal 
his brother Louis king : but the country can be 
considered as little more than a province of the 

V 2 overgrown 
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overgrown etnpire of France. TKe Dutch have 
been harassed with' contributions, loans, exac- 
tions, and the maintenance of considerable French 
armies -, and ti)c mighty commerce which in for- 
mer periods they carried on in all quarters of the 
globe^ is reduced to a petty inland traffic, and an 
inconsiderable trade with foreign parts by means of 
neutral vessels. 

Such I'.ave been the consequences of that want 
of union and firmness, which, if early exerted, 
would have stopped the destructive progress of the 
French arms, and preserved the independence of 
the country. Misled by the delusive theories of 
the French, and anxious to throw off the Orange 
yoke, under which family they rose to their former 
pitch of greatness, and have alone flourished^ they 
tamely submitted to the domination of a foreign 
power, which has always treated them rather as a 
Conquered people than ad allies. 
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SWITZEHMNP. 

CHAP. I. 

Situation and Face qfthe Country, Ancient Inha* 
bitants. Their Manners and Disposition, Coi^ 
queH (if Helvetia by the Romans. 

npHE interesting country, now called Switzer* 
land qr Swisserland, was distinguished in 
ancient times by several appellations. The name 
of Helvetia was given to it by the Romans^ who 
cbn^dered it as a part of Gaul : and the f;hief 
possessors of it were the Helvetii on the west, and 
the Hhaeti on the east; the pHncipal city of the 
Helvetians being Aventicum> now called Aven-> 
cbe. The modem denomination of Switzerland 
first api)eared upon the emancipation of these pro- 
vinces from the Austrian dominion^ in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century; and is de* 
rived either from the general pame of Schwe^tz- 
ers given to the 'inhabitants by the Austrians, or 
from the canton of Schweitz^ which principally 
distinguished itself in the revolution of that pe* 
riod. 

Switzerland extends about two hundred JSritish 
, miles in length from e^st to west^ and ill .breadth 
firom north to south about one huadred and 
thirty, it has been estimated to contain about 
}^m9^ square miles; but a great part of this 
territory consists of vast rocks^ partly covered 
with etfri^l ipe fl|i4 ^nQ\sr. .On the w^t Mount 

u3 ' Jvufa 
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Jura forms a grand division from France 5 on the 
south the Pennine Alps constitute a partial banier 
from Italy ; on the east lies the territory of the 
Tyrol ', and on the north is Soabia, containing, as 
it were an excrescence of Switzerland on the other 
side of the Rhine^ the small canton of Schaff* 
hausen. 

I'lie climate of this country is deservedly cele- 
brated af ^lubrious and delightful. From its 
southeri pc ition considerable heat might be ex- 
pected 5 but this, though sufficient to ripen the 
grape, is attempered by the cold gales from the 
Alps and the Glaciers. When the sun desceuds 
beyond Mount Jura on a summer evening, the 
Alpine summits long reflect the ruddy splendour, 
and the lakes for near an hour assume the ap- 
pearance of burnished gold. The face of the . 
country is generally mountainous : the most level 
parts bfeing the Thurgau, and a part of the can- 
tons of JBasel, Beme, Zurich, SchafFhausen; So- 
leure, and Friburg. Even these present what in 
some countries would be called mountains, from / 
2000 to 2500 feet above the level of the sea. No « 
country in the world surpasses Switzerland in 
diversity of appearance ; the vast chain of Alps . 
with enormous precipices, extensive 'regions of 
perpetual snow, and Glaciers that resemble seas 
of ice, are contrasted by the vineyard and culti- 
vated field, the richly- wooded brow, and th« ver- 
dant and tranquil vale with its happy cottages 
tnd crystal stream. Agriculture cannot of course 
be carried to great extent 5 but there is no de- 
fect, of industry. Barley is cultivated even to 
the edge of the Glaciers ; oats in regions some- 
what warmer > rye in those still moie sheltered 1 . 

and 
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and spelt in the wdrir oat parts. Yet in general 
the produce does not exa^c' five for one ; and it 
has been found necessary <•) support public grana- 
ries in case of doficienry. The cuniry being 
principally designed by nature for pa?turage, the 
chief dependence of the Swiss is upon his cattle 5 
and the numl^ei of these being extraordinary, much 
land is laid out in winter forai^e, which might 
otherwise produce corn. A coubiderable quantity 
of flax is also cuhivated ; and tobacco has been 
lately introduced. The best vines are those of 
the Pays de Vaud, the cantons of Eerne and 
Schaffhausen, the Valteline, and the Vallais. But 
pasturage torms the chief province of a Swiss 
tarm } and the meadows are often watered to in- 
crease the produce of hay. 

The rivers of Switzerland are numerous ; and 
among the most sublime scenes of this country 
must be classed the sources of the Rhine and the 
Khoiie. Its mountains are the most celebrated in 
Europe 3 and are sii})posed to yiekl in height to 
none except those of South America. In a ge- 
neral point of view tlie Alps extend in a kind of 
semi-circnlar form : from the gnlph of Genoa 
through Switzerland, which contains their centre 
and highest parts ; and close in the Carnic Alps 
on the north of the Adriatic Sea. This grand 
cliain of mountains has in ancient and modem 
times been divided into different portions, known 
by distinct appellations. It was, however, re- 
served for this age of enterprise to disclase tlx^ 
secret wonders of the superior Alps. The enor*. 
mous ridges clothed with a depth of perpetual 
wow, often crowned with §harp obelisks of 

granit^^ 
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granite, styled by the Swiss horns or needles ; 
the dreadful cbasios of some thousand feet in per- 
pendicular height, over which the daontlesss 
traveller sometimes stands on a sh^ of frozen 
snow 'y the glaciers or seas of ice, extending thirty 
or forty miles in length ; the sacred silence of the 
scenes before unvisiied except by the chamois and 
the goat of the rocks ; the extensive prospects 
which J as it were, reduce kingdoms to a map; the 
pure elasticity of the air, exciting a kind of incor- 
poreal sensatio;2 : are all novelties in the history 
of liumaa adventure. 

The ancient inhabitants of this singularly inte- 
resting country were undoubtedly descended from 
.the Germans and the Gauls; though in their 
manners and customs they appear to have resem- 
bled the former rather than the latter. They 
Bpake the same language, exercised the same form 
oif i^emment, and practised the tame super- 
stitions, with the difierent tribes who cons- 
posed that natioD. These circumstances and the 
proximity of Germany, induce us to conclude 
th^t the Helvetians were a German race of 
people. 

In point of refinement, the ancient inhabitants 
of Switzerland appear to have occupied a middle 
state between the cultivation of the Chauci, and 
the savage state of the Fenni, the most civilised 
^nd the most rude of all the German tribes. They 
disliked to live in towns, or in houses contiguoos 
to each other ; and choas rather to construct thdr 
rude 'dwellings in some solitary spot, to which 
they were attracted by a stream of fresh water^ 
the extent of a plain, or the shade of a grove. 
I>« either stone nor brick nor tiles were employed in 

th«se 
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these slight habitations ; they were built of rough 
timb9r> thatched with straw, and pierced at the 
top to give a free passage to the smoke. 

llie principal article of their wealth consisted 
in their numerous lierds of cattle j and, inatten- 
tive to personal property, the iields in pasture 
and tliose in tillage, belonged all to the commu- 
nity, while in the distribution of their produce 
as the public property, particular attention was 
paid to the merits of the receiver. The office of 
a magistrate was known among them, but his 
criminal jurisdiction was circumscribed within 
very narrow limits; he was not invested with, 
the power of taking away life, nor of imprison- 
ing, nor of inllicling any corporal punishment. 
These powers were invested in the national as- 
sembly j for the convention of which, stated 
times were appointed. Strangers to the arts, 
and ignorant of the distinctions of civilised states, 
they paid no respect to any but personal qualities. 
To endure cold, hunger, and fatigue, were the 
hardy lessons of their youth ; and bloodshed, de- 
vastation, and the horrors of war, were the first 
objects to which they were accustomed. In theur 
fo(xi the Helvetians were extremely simple: it 
consisted chiefly of the wild fruits of nature, 
and the pnxluco of their flocks : but in the 
use of intoxicating; lifjuors they indulged with 
the most unbounded fnedom j and it was most 
ficquently in the moment of debauch that they 
applicil to public business, aiul debated upon peacHS 
and war. 

Cunning and stratagem were deemed the great- 
est arts of war by the Helvetians. They painted 
their bodies, and blackened tlielr shields, to look 

terrible ; 
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terrible; and they accounted it meritorious to make 
incursions upon their enemies by stealthy and in 
the darkest nights. 

Their armour was that of a rude but warlike 
people ; the bow and arrrow^ the sword, the lanoe^ 
and the shield, were the only weapons tliey used. 
For the shield they had a peculiar respect ; to be 
deprived of it, or to leave it in the field of battle^ 
was considered as the greatest mark of disgrace. 
It was the employment of their leisure hours to 
make their shield conspicuous^ and to diversify it 
according to their fancy with different ornaments 
and colours -, a practice which in after times pro^ 
duced the art of blazonry and the occupation of 
the herald. 

Tiie Helvetians felt in the strongest degree the 
power of beauty, and the pleasures which arise 
from love. To their females they behaved witl^ 
respect and reverence, and courted their appro- 
bation as their highest reward. In return^ the 
women kept alive the courage of the men, and 
their sense of honour. Many examplen of their 
heroism occurred in the actions which the Helve- 
tians had with the Romans. When Sylla engaged 
the Ambroncs, who inhabited the district of Berne, 
tlie Ambronian women, atter the defeat of their 
husbands, attacked the pursuing Romans with 
their axes, and made a stout rcsibtancc; Being 
at length overpowered they sent a deputation to 
the Rr>man general, intreating that they might not 
be deojrade.l to the condition of slaves : but their 
request being ref.iied, they fivat stabbed their 
children, and then turned their daggers against 
themselves. The same desperate bravery and dis- 
play offortitudoCapsar experienced^ whev), having 

dftfeat^ 
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(defeated the Helvetian army^ he proceeded to take 
possession of their camp and baggage ; the women^ 
iipiiniing the dekision of a safety purchased at the 
jospence of their honour^ defended themselves to 
.die last^ and chose rather to fall by the sword than 
to become slaves. 

Marriage among the Helvetians was connected 
ynth usages which served to favour the fidelity 
and the attachment of their wives. A violation 
taf the marriage-contract was never pardoned ; • 
and the severity of the punishment attendant on 
^the crime of adultery expresses the great respect 
which was paid to chastity. The culprit^ being 
despoiled of her hair^ was whipped by the hands 
.of her husband^ and afterwards expelled his house 
^before her assembled relations. In such distinc<« 
.tion was the marriage state held, that it was only 
^lawful for virgins to marry ; and the widow was 
for ever to preserve unsullied the dismal honours 
cf mourning. 

Their religion^ like that of all savaee natiOB8> 
■was gross. They were ignorant of the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks and Romans, and the Mosaic 
history of the creation had not been revealed to 
them. In the deep recesses of their woods, they 
felt and acknowledged the power of the Deity. 
Their groves were appropriated to purposes of 
worship ; a venerable oak supplied the place of 
altar^ and they invoked the strength of this tree, 
.the majesty of its branches, and the virtues of its 
leaves, for success. They considered the oak as 
the emblem and peculiar residence of their god 
£sas : an invisible being to whom they attributed 
infinite knowledge* justice, and power. To pro' 

14 bj Ilia JuewledgQ they applied t« diviiuition ; 

and 
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and at every full mo^n, in the dead of night tboy 
performed their mysterious rights under his solemn 
shade. 

• Such were tlic Helvetians while they remained 
ijnnuired in the valleyM of the Al[n ; but when 
they sallied across these barriers in quest of con* 
quest, the ideas of property disclosed the selfish- 
ness of mankind, and the change of condition they 
experienced produced a change in tlieir manners. 
Tlieir inclination for wnr, the respect in which 
they held the women, and their benliments of 
religion, however did not forsake them, but still 
remained their ml iiig passions. An 1 it is more 
than probable, that to the wilds of Switzerland, 
and the forests of Germany^ rather than to the 
fanaticisms of Peter the Hormit, as some suppose, 
we owe those institutions of chivalry, wliicbi 
mingling religion with arms, and piety with love, 
afterwards filled Europe with renown and with 
splendour. 

Of the first excursions of these barbarians into 
other countries we are altogether ignorant. One 
of the earliest and most considerable, however^ of 
these expeditions, is tliat which tliey made into 
Italy with other Celtic and German tribes, under 
the enterprising Bfllovesus, about the year of 
Rome, l(k). Having crossed the Gothard, till 
that time unattempted, they descended the Le* 
vantine valley, following the unknown course of 
theTessino, confident in their strength, and care- 
less of whatever power might oppose their pro- 
gress. The Etrurians were the first enemies who 
presented themselves^ and the first inhabitants of 
Italy who encountered these bold invaders. The 
two armies fought with equal valouTi but with 

naaquil 



Ofiequfll^ficcess : the skill of Bellovesus prevailed 5 
the EtruriaDs were completely routed ; aud tiie 
greatest part of the victorious army, strufck witii 
the charms of Italy, settled and spread themselves 
over the plains of Piedmont and Lombardy. Those 
who returned imported into their original seats the 
£r8t rudiments of Italian arts aud Italian man- 
ners. 

The success of this enterprise, together with 

the exaggerated accounts given of the riches and 

milder climate of Italy, occasioned the successive 

inroads of the Caenomani, the Laeves, and Ananes» 

snd the various troops of barbarians who gloried 

in the name of Gauls. In all those expeditions, 

the Helvetians seem to have taken a considerable 

|iart. They afterwards joined the Cimbri and the 

•Teiitones against the Romans, in which war they ' 

fought with the utmost fury and intrepidity ; they 

compelled the Roman general Popilius and his 

army to pass under the yoke, and occasioned the 

defeat of eighty thousand men unde!r Caepius and 

Manlius. But tlieir want of discipline in the end 

proved fatal to them ; the skill of the Romans 

pix^vaiied : and the arms of Marius and Sylla ob- 

. t'lined over the combined forces of Germany the 

most complete and decisive victory. From this 

apra the Helvetians continued to live in friendship 

^nd alliance with the empire j until the arts of 

Orgetorix, 'one of- their chieftains, involved tliem. 

in an unfortunate expedition, which ended in the 

Joss of their liberty and independence. Orgetorix, . 

prompted either by ambition or avarice, or a desire 

to exchange his inclement country for a better, 

prevailed upon his countrymen to burn their 

towns and villages^ and to attempt in an entire 

X body. 
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body, the conquest of Gaul. Julias Caesar, who 
was then governor of the Ronian province of 
Gaul, hastened by forced marcties to the Rhane^ 
broke down the bridge of Geneva, and constructed 
a wall which extended from that city to Monot 
Jura. While he was thus employed^ he con- 
trived to amuse the Helvetians, t^fao had seat 
to demand a passage through the countfj rf 
the Aliobroges, and then refused their request 
*i'he Helvetians attempted to force their way by 
strength of arms ; but the Romans opposed tueaip 
and ai^er several skirmishes, gained a complete 
victory. One hundred and thirty thousand of the 
Helvetians, it is said, were slain j many were made 
prisoners ; and the rest submitted to the condiii 
cions of returning home, and living ia subjectiot 
to the Roman power. Helvetia being tbus sob* 
dued, became a Roman province ; and the infai- 
bltants, forgetting the martial and independAit 
spirit which distinguished their ancestors, yieldfi 
to the Roman manners, and stooped in tame sulh 
jection to the will of their conquerors. 
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CHAP. II. 

irntption of the Northern Nations — Introdurtion of 
CkristianUy^— Division of the Coxnitnj into Ah- 
wannia and Burgiaidy — Feuds anionic the Nohle» 
•-^Thp Oppreasion of the People htj the Imperial 
Governors, 

TT was the policy of tlic Romans to extend tlio 
use of tbc Latin tongue^ and a knowlcgc of the 
Roman arts and .sciences, with the progress of their 
arms ; for they justly thought that education and 
itudy inspired the minds of barbarians with tho 
■entiments of Romans. Having therefore con- 
qnercd Helvetia, their next anxious care was to 
civilise its inhabitants. An appearance uf prospe- 
rity for some time succeeded -, agiiculture was en* 
couraged, new towns were founded, and popula- 
tion increased. On the other haml, the vanquish- 
ed inliabitants were daily sinking into weakness 
and despondency. They were disarnoed by tlieir 
conquerors, and plundered by rapacious ministers 
of the senate and the emperors. Their vigour 
and their generosity of mind deserted them ; ai)4 
they lost not only the habit, but even the capa- 
city, of acting for themselves. Under these cir- 
c'lUDstances no nation can subsist for any length of 
time. I'he decline of the Roman power^ and (he 
irruption of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other 
northern tribes, hastened the downfall of the un- , 
happy Helvetians, and precipitated them into 
scenes of the greatest calamity and woe. No 
longer warlike^ they were unable to resist the 

i 3 NtiXwsv 
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valour and the activity of these ferocious barba- 
rians, who laid u'aste and destroyed their country. 
The elegant houses and woll -cultivated farms 
which adorned the banks of the Leman lake, u'eie 
suddenly changed into a prospect of smoking 
ruins. The flourishing cities of Augusta and Vin- 
donissa were surprised and destroyed^ and the 
consuming flames of war spread over all Hdye- 
tia, from the Rhine to Geneva. In many parts 
the unhappy natives, reduced to despair, deserted 
their towns and viMages, and sought a refuge £(«■ 
the fury of tlie barbarians in the most mountaio- 
ou s and inaccessible parts of the Khsetian Alps* 
where they lived upon the produce of their flocks; 
preferring this course of life to the fatigue of cul- 
tivating the earth, and to the agitations of hope and 
fear attendant on property rendered precarious 
by incessant depredations. * 

Thus, in less than a century after the irruptioo , 
of the northern nations^ all tj'aces of Roman po- 
licy, arts, and literature, disappeared. New lan- 
guages, new names of men and things were every- 
where introduced ; and the barbarians, directed 
by the manners to which they had been accustom- 
ed in their woods, became the foi^nders of esta- 
blishments similar to the rude institutions of the 
ancient inhabitants of Helvetia, and this country 
would probably have been again restored to its 
original state of rustic quiet and martial simplicity, 
if these invaders had not been themselves succes- 
sively expelled by fresh swarms still more savage, 
who produced new calamities, until the north, " 
drained of its people, could no longer furnish 
means of destruction. 

Of those barbarian tribes who settled in Helve- 
tWj the chief were tb^ B\]Lrgundians and the 
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Alenianni, Tlic former, accorJin,:^ to Orosius^ 
descended from the llomans ; or more probably, 
according to Pliny the elder, from the Vandal race. 
The burgundian kings whose names occur in his- 
tOTj' are, Guncliac, Belcmer, Gandobald, (joUe-. 
mar, and Sigismund. Giindocar was slain in an 
action with ihe Huns, a victorious nation who 
carried their conquests from the walls of China to 
the foot of the Alps, Iheir last king Sigismund 
being con<]uered by the Franks, this monarchy 
became extinct. 

The Burgundians having concluded a peace 
with the Romans, obtained a grant of those pro- 
vinces which still retain the appellation of Bur- 
gmidy. 'I'hey gradually occupied afterwards, 
either by coiKjuest or by treaty, that tract of coun- 
try situated betw.^cn the Reu.^s, the lake of Gene-» 
va, and the mountain of Jura 5 which district 
iftiU callevl L/ittle Burgundy. 

The Alemaiini were descended from the Frisii, 
^he Sweden, and other northern tribes, and as- 
sumed this iiaiue to denote at once their various 
JineagL- and their con)mon bravery. The tirst ap- 
pearance of th's warlike people was during the 
^ep.loiahlc reig^.s of Valerian and Gallienus.' A 
large body of ihem having penetrated across the 
llh.vtiaii Alps into tlie plains of Ix^mbardy, ad- 
vanced as llir as llavenna 5 and having enriched 
tJicmselves with the spoils of Italy, retired wiih 
impiunty. While they were threatening a seconcl 
exj>editi{)n, an alliance between the effeminate 
Gallienus and the daughter of one of their kings 
ba\ed the empire for a few years. No sooner, 
however, was the emperor dead, than the incon- 
stant barbarians broke the peace. Forty tliousand 
horse and double the number of hifantry ap- 
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peared in the field, laid waste the northern fwt of 
Helvetia, and traced a line of devastation from 
the Danube to the Po ; but being entirely defeated 
by the activity of Aurelian, they did not moketf 
the empire until the reign of Constantine. Hay- 
ing obtained from this emperor some settleroenti 
on the south side of the Rhine, thdy established 
themselves in that part of Helvetia which iwwr 
comprehends the cantons of Basel, Zurich, Schaff- 
hausen, Soleure, and Lucerne. Their govemmeot 
was monarchical 5 and their religion was similar 
to that of the otlier Grerman tribes. Servius, wha 
wrote about the year 411, informs us, that 
in his time they inhabited all the north-west 
part of Helvetia, and extended* their dominioD j 
as far as the Lake of Geneva. Upon the 
downfall of the western empire, they over-ran 
that part of Gaul which is now known by the > 
name of Alsace. Being joined by their country- f 
men in Germany, they entered tlic territories rf j 
the Ripuarian Franks, putting all to fire and 
sword. This unprovoked attack summoned Cle- 
vis the king of the Salian Tranks to the defence of 
his allies. That prince encountered the bold ii^. 
vaders in the plain of 1 blbiac, about forty-five 
leagues from Cologne : the king of the Alenianni 
was slain, and the remains of the vanquished army 
were dispersed. The Gallic territories which they 
possessed became the prize of their conqueror ; 
and this haughty nation, invincible or rebellious to \ 
the arms of Rome, acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Clovis, who gradually subdued, and afterwards 
civilized, the greatest part of Helvetia. 
A jy About twenty years after the death of 
«2, ' Clovis, the sovereignty of all the countries 
beyoiid the Alps was formally ceded to his 

sons. 
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sons^ in a treaty concluded between tliem and the 
emperor Justinian. Helvetia and the Gennan 
kmgdom of Thuringia became subject in their 
whole extent to the Franks. 

A tradition, founded upon legendary tales, fixes 
the introduction of Christianity into Helvetia at 
the end of the fourth century, when the Theban 
legion was decimated by order of Maximian for 
having refused to sacrifice to the gods of Rome. 
St. Maurice, who was the chief of the legion, is 
worshipped in the Valais. Those Christians who 
escaped settled in Helvetia. The seeds which 
they planted of the evangelic doctrines, were gra- 
dually propagated and the miracles ascribed to theoi 
were innumerable. Other missionaries came from 
diflferent parts, and preached the gospel in Hel* 
▼etia. Before the fifth century of the Christian 
ara, the churches of Basel, Geneva, and Valais, 
were built. 

Most of the towns of Helvetia owe their origin 
to the foundation of churches or abbeys. Arti- 
sans formed themselves into bodies, and corpo- 
rations sprung up round the scats of the clergy. 
The cultivation of several districts situated in parts 
of diffiailt access, is to b^ ascribed in a great mea- 
sure to the industry of the monks. 

In the eighth century Helvetia was divided by 
the separation of Germany from the empire of the 
Franks. All that territory which lies to the north 
of the Reuss, formed a part of the duchy of Ale- 
mannia. The district of Burgundy became sub- 
ject to Rodolphus, the son of Conrad count of 
Piu^is, who was crowned at St. Maurice in the 
year 888, and who resided principally at Payerne, a 
small town in the canton of Berne. 

His son Rudolph II. engaged in a war witli the 
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duke of Alemannia, which he terminated bjra 
marriage with Bertha the daughter of that prince. 
The virtues of this queen are perpetuated aqaong 
the Swiss -, and her testament^ perhaps the oldest 
deed extant, is preser\'ed in the archives of Berne. 
The ambition and avarice of Rodolph urge4 
ftim to extenc) his territories. He advanced hi| 
arms into Italy, and conquered part of Ixunbardj, 
which he exchanged with the count of ProvexK:e 
for the principality of Aries. He died a few y^ri 
afterwards in the meridian of life and the career of 
bis victory. His son Conrad preserved the king? 
dom of Burgundy during a short reign from the 
fury and destruction of the Huns. Rodolph III.j 
the son and successor of Conrad, extinguished tbs 
glory which his ancestors had obtained, and in him 
ended the second race of Burgundian kings. The 
weak and effeminate conduct of this prince was 
little calculated to restrain the ambitious designs of 
his iioble«« who had grown haughty and indepen- 
dent, oppressed their vassals and insulted Iheir so- 
vereigns. Conscious of tlie want of abilities, and 
the decline of his power, he prudently appointed 
his nephew, the emperor Henry II., his heir and 
successor. The superior genius of the emperor 
kept the kingdom of Burgundy in a state of uuioa 
and vigour during his life-time ; but dying bqfore 
his uncle, all the calamities which flow from anar- 
chy and discord returned with additional force. 
The succession to the throne was disputed by many 
powerful rivals, even in the life-time of Rodolph. 
Afer a series of domestic wj rs, a victoiy obtained by 
the temperor Conrad, over Ernest duke of Suabia, 
insured to the fonner this rich inheritance. He 
took possession of it by force of arms in die year 
1032 ; but the counts of Champagne^ and the 

other 
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liber nobles, scorned to consider themselves hiA 
nt^jpctSj and refused to pay him homage. 

His successors the dukes of Suabia established 
jovernors in Burgundy to awe their vassals and ta 
Bfy taxes ; but this kingdom and the duchy of 
kl^mannia, were always the constant causes of dis- 
trtCj and owing to dissenliou and discord, Were 
orn witli the quarrels between the emperors and 
Opes, until by a treaty of peace in the year 1081, 
targundy was separated from Suabia^ and the 
■me of Alemannia was forgotten. 

From the eleventh century Helvetia was entirely 
alnect to the house of Austria. The emperors 
4 Germany, pressed by their enemies, and urged 
y their vanity and want of money, granted or 
old many privileges to several cities and small 
Satricts. The privilege of exemption from all 
sontributions that were not directly by orders of 
he state, proved equally subservient to the policy 
»f the prince aiid the interest of the people ; as it 
rroved the h\eans of gaining to the former the af- 
fections of the lower orders, while it prevented 
he oppression and chalked the avarice of the 
;teat. Hie frequent troubles th;it took place ia 
he empire, occusioned a union of the towns j and 
lie inferior nobility united their strength to the 
inder vassals, in order to resist the tyranny of tho 
icli. The nobles at last lost both tl)eir autlioriiy 
nd their strength : The increase of ecclesiastical 
lower, the lo-^s of wealth caused by the frequency 
•f private Icuds and the t'anatioisni of the crasades» 
iccasioned tiie ruin of the greatest part of the. s»j 
arailies. Perpetual jealousy and discord prevented 
hem from uniting against the designs of the 
rlergy J while tlie coiiiu;onaky were daily gaining; 
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Strength, and accustoming themselves to the use of 
arms. li 

In this state of things, it was do difficult task ji 
for an ambitious individual to attach to himself 
the oppressed multitude by an apparent sympathy 
for their distresses, such most probably was tha 
policy of Rodolph count of Hapsburg, lord of a 
castle and .some adjacent lands in Upper Grermany. 
He rendered himself conspicuous by his cburage»» 
bis capacity for business, and his conciliatory spirit 

Among the plebeians ha4 been established 
comburgtieries, and among the nobles con$:atemV« 
ties. The existence of these two rival confedera- 
cies, proves that the country contained even at 
that time the seeds of revolution. The emperors 
were tha reputed sovereigns of tlie country j bat 
their authority was little respected by a proud in- . 
tractable noblesse. They therefore fa.voure4 the 
con)burgheries, and opened to them an asylum tn 
certain cities, to which they gave the name of ioi- 
perial, and which they endowed with certain privi- 
leges. But as the nominal sovereigns did not in ap- 
pointing governors provide tliem with a sufficient 
number of troops to oppose acts of oppression, the 
confraternities, regardless of the imperial rescripts^ 
practised every kind of robbery upon their vask9lg« 
plundering and usurping their possessions with 
impunity. 

In this melancholy situation the people were 
ready tp throw themselves into the arms of any 
pow^r that was willing to protect them. On 
some occasions the cantons of Uri, Underwaldeo, 
and Schweitz, had received assistance fron) ^- 
dolph, in opposition to the nobles. Captivated by 
his acts of justice, qpd the popularity of bis man- 
ners. 
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1, tfaey chose him in 1277 for their chief, 
moitat the same' time he wbs elected emperor 
Germany, and was thcticeforward enabled to 
Udtoall Helvetia that (protection which had 
io ^before confined to the three cantons above 
ntioned. 

Ibis emperor continued to treat with ffreat in<- 
Jlgenoe the Helvetians during the whole of his 
M 5 though prompted by the ambition of his 
ITAlbert, he purchased several abbeys and fieft 
tbe canton of Schweitz and the neighbouring 
iliory^ with the view of tniting all Helvetia into 
JBchy • The people alarmed at the great increase 
power which Rodolph obtained over their coun- 
jlqr these means, renewed their former alliances, 
4 obtained from the emperor the confirmation 
^1 their privileges. 
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CHAP. III. 



Tgrannij of Albert and his AgenU^^Confedernni - 
of First, Melchthal, and Stavffacher^^Braveni 1 
of iniliam Tell. , f 

"VTO sooner ho\ve\ner did the sceptre devolve to I 
Albert, than he began to evince how oppo^ I 
^is principles and views were to those of bis fa- * 
ther. He determined to govern the Helvetian 
with uncontrouled sway 3 he refbsed to ratify their 
rights 5 and resolved to erect their whole territoiy 
into a principality for one of his sons. He at first 
attempted to bargain with the three united can- 
tons lor the surrender of thetr independence ^ but 
finding them inflexible in their resolutions to bfe 
free, he at length had recourse to harsher me- 
thods, and plainly demanded of the cantons which 
had proclaimed Kodolph their chiefs that they 
fihuuld ackix)Wlege themselves his vassals. To the 
agents whom he liad sent to them, the Switzen 
answered, pointing to a roll of diplomata and char-i 
ters : — ** The^ are our wealth, the sacred p?^ 
*' trimony which we inherit from our fatheiy^ 
*' the inaiieiiable deposit transmitted to us by our 
'* ancestors, of which we are to render an account 
'' to our children, and they to succeeding genera^* 
'' tions. We are neitlier slaves nor subjects of 
'* any particular prince 5 we are citizen^ of the 
^' empire, and members of that august bodjr which 
'^ recognises tlie emperor as its head. It is to that 
^' head that we are united. Homage paid to any 
" other would in us be baseness. We should 
f' despise ourselves it^ through tear or weakness:. 



** we 
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** we could be so mean as to renounce those pre- 
«' rogatives which are at dear to uti as our honour^ 
" aiid far dearer than our lives." 

This noble answer inflamed Albert with rage. 
He immediately made choice of and sent to the 
cantons three nobles, as baiii/fH, or governors, who 
were notorious for their depravity, and infamous 
by the corruption of their morals, who were to- 
tally destitute ttf hoixour, and overwhelmed with 
debts. The names of these men were Cieisler, 
Landenberg, and Wolfendiiesse. He assigned to 
each of them their residence in very strong castles, 
provided with numerous garrisons, situated in the 
respective cantons, wliich they were directed to 
subdue and bend by nil possible means to the will 
of the ambitious Albert. The atrocious nets of 
tyranny committed by these governors, exceed 
all credibility. Two instances, which produc- 
ed the iirst revolutionary concussion, will serve u> 
convey some faint idea of tlic horrors which black- 
en the Helvetic annnls of that period. Henry 
de INIelchthal, a respectable senior, was tilling 
Lis liekl, when one of Landenberg's satellites 
came to take away his oxen. The old man mur- 
mured. ** A peasant like you,*' replied the ruf- 
lian, '* is Ht for nothing better tlian dragging his 
own plough.** Melchthal's son, a witness ot the 
violence ollcred to his fatlier, rushed on the inso- 
lent agent of tyranny, struck him, and made him 
quit the field, llie youth then secreted himself; 
but tlieold man was dragged to tlie fortress of the 
i;overnor, and refusing to discover the place of his 
ioii& retreatj of which indeed he was ignorant, the 
inhuman tyrant ordered his eyes to be torn out 
of their sockets. His son Arnold de Mclchthal, 

z who 
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who had taken shelter in the house of a friend 
named Waltiier Furst, received with agony the 
horrid recital, and in concert with his patriot 
fiiend resolved to inflict just vengeanpe upon the 
hifamous barbarian. 

Another instance of lawless tyranny is exempli- 
fied in the story of William Tell. Geisler goremor 
of Uri> had ordered his hat to be fibred upon a pole 
in the market-place of Aitorf^ and commanded 
every passenger in pain of death to pay the same 
obeisance to it as to himself. William Tell, of 
Bufglenin the valley of Uri, son-in-law to Wdter 
Furst, indignant at this insulting mark of wanton 
tyranny, disdained to pay an homage soabsmdand 
ao humiliating. This manly resolution was ^m- 
nished by the tytant with the sentence of dettL 
Tell was condemned to be hanged, unless he shooki 
be able to strike with his arrow an apple placed 
Upon the head of his son ^ being an excellent 
marksman. Tell accepted the alternative, and 'for- 
tunately cleft the apple without injuring the duld. 
The tyrant Geisler, perceiving anotherarrow in his 
belt, asked him for what purpose that was intended ; 
when Tell replied, " It was designed for thee, if I 
had killed my son." For this heroic answer he 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment in a 
dungeon at Kufihacht, the residence of Geisler : 
he was accordingly bound, and placed in a boat« 
that Greislcr himself might convey him across die 
lake of Altorf to his castle. 

Scarcely, however, had the boat performed hdf 

the passage, when a furious squall covered the soT' 

face of the lake with threatening waves. Gdafer, 

as humble in the hour of danger as he had been 

arrogant when fear was at a distance^ entreated 

T4»n 
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Toll> who was accounted die most skilful boat- 
man in the canton, to s^ve him -, and unbound his 
prisoner witli his own hands. Tell seated himself 
at the helm, steered the boat towards a rock, leaped 
upon it ; and then in an instant with the same 
manly strength pushed back the boat into the lake, 
escaped, and concealed himself. At length the 
Btonn abated, and Geisler gained the shore. As he 
was about to enter his fortress. Tell, who had by a 
circuitous route readied the spot before him, dis* 
charged an arrow at the tyrant, which pierced hit 
heart ; and thus paved the way for that conspiracy 
which laid the foundation of his country's liberty. 

After many remonstrances against the tyranny 
of these governors, which ser\'ed only to increase 
the cruelties of the tyrants, three patriots, Wenier 
de Staffach of Schweitz, Walther Furst of Uri, 
and Arnold de Melchthal of Underwalden, at 
length resolred to put in execution tliose measures 
which tliey had concerted for delivering tliem- 
selves and their country from the yoke of Austria. 
Bold and enterprising, and united by friendship, 
these men had frequently met in private to delibe-^ 
rate upon, the important subject : each associated 
threeothers in their cause 5 and these twelve men 
accomplished their important enterprise witliout 
the loss of a single life. Having prepared the ii>ha- 
^ bitants of their several cantons tor a revolt, in the 
dead of night on the 1st of January, 1308, they 
surprised the Austrian governors, and conducted 
them to the frontiers, obliged them to swear that 
they would never more serve against the Helve- 
tian nation ; and then suffered them to depart 
without an injury. The other cantons soon en- 
gaged in the confederacy, and thus gave birtli to 
ti»c republic of Switzerland. Albeit ^te^ax^Vxx 

Y 2 '^Wa-O^. 
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attack the new-bom liberty of Helwtia ; and was 
ready to hazard his forces against the enthusiasm 
inspired by freedom, when he himself fell a sacri- 
fice to his rapacity and injustice; being as* 
sassinated in presence of his coprt and array 
on the banks of the river Prus, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Switzerland. The widow of Albert, 
occupied in revenging the death of her husband, 
left the cantons to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their liberties, and to the provision of the means of 
strengthening themselves against future attacks. 
Under these favourable circumstances, the cantons 
of Uri, Underwalden, and Schweitz, boldly dis- 
played the standard of liberty m 13Qd. 



^CXINS. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Vom the Invasion of Schwe'ttz by Leopold, bro* 
ther of the Emperor Frederic of Germany, to 
the Acquisition of the Pays de Vaud. 

■JNTIL the year 13 15* the confederated cantoni 
were unmolested by their former sovereigns, 
it that period the emperor Frederic sent against 
lexn a considerable body of troops under the com- 
land of his brother Leopold^ whoni he directed 
y ravage the country with fire and sword. The 
ivaders could only enter it by endeavouring 
D force a passage into Schweitz at a defile 
ailed the Straits of Morgarten, which thirteen 
nindrcd Switzers undertook to defend against the 
lunierous army of Leopold. These patriots posted 
lieiuselves on the impending mountains^ whence 
hey rolled down huge fragments of rock, which 
xushed tlie hostile cavalry j and impetuously de- 
oending upon the infantry, they discomfited and 
dspersed them. Leopold was panic-struck, and 
eeking safety in flight; he made his escape, leav- 
Dg multitudes •jjf his soldiers dead upon the spot. 
3n this memorable occasion tlie cantons lost only 
burteen men -, and from the circumstance of the 
mgagement having taken place in the canton of 
>chweitz, the confederation which was the result 
if it, took the name of Swiss. 

Nothing could be more simple than the condi* 
[ion which formed the basis of the association of 
the first three cantons. *^ They were to afford 
[' each other aid in case of attack > to acknow- 
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I 

** ledge no other authority, protect ion, or suprc- j 
" niacy, than that of the Empire; to contract ng i 
" alliance without each other's consent, ITic i 
'• tiiree slates were to admit no judge, wiio is not 
'* their fellow-ciiizen. If any contest should 
" arise between the cantons, it was to be decided j 
** by arbitration ; and if one canton refused to J 
" submit to the award, it was to be compelled by 
*Mhc tvo others. Finnlly malefactors inccndi- 
'^ aries, robbers, and other criminals, tried and 
" cnndcnincd in one canton, were to be considered 
" as fried and condemned in the others, and it^^'JW 
" forbidden to afford them an asylum.'* Snch wa« 
ill!? treaty of alliance between Uri, Schweitz, and 
1 ^nderualden, (idled the league of the thn.c Wajd* 
sla'tferor Forest- cantons, which laid the foundation 
of one of the wisest and Jiappicst republics tlial 
ever exi.led. 

After these cantons had established their liberty • 
and ind<.'ix!udence, the neighbouring state of TjU- 
ccrne, ijii-n -jubject to Austria, was continually ha- r 
rasstrd by their depredations. Under these cir- 
cumstances the emperor imprudently loaded rhc 
citizens of tliis canton with taxes as exorbit.wt \ 
as they were unjust. To evade^both evils. Lucerne 
made peace with the confederacy ; and having ex- 
pelled the Austrian parly in the year 1332, en- 
tered into a perpetual alliance with them, and 
became a member of the union. The addition of 
liUcerne to the league enabled the four cantons to 
resist all the hostile efforts (if Austria. 

hi the year 13 yd, I^eopold, the grandson of that 
prince who was defeated at the pass of Morgarten* 
eager to regain the territory he had lost, invade4 
1 he canton of Lucerne at the bead of a nuniennis 
firfny> and attended by the first nQbiltty of tlie 

empire* 
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9. The troops of the four cantons, greatly 
t in number, met thoir enemies at the lake 
mpach, near the town of Surzee. The 
ans were drawn up in firm battalions, ac* 
ed in heuvy armour, and furnished with 
)ikes. The Swiss advanced in ihe form of 
ge, in ordrr to o|x3n tlieir way into the ranks 

enemy, and to break tlie solidity of the 
on: but their endeavours proved fruitless, 
le fiite of war liuiijj doubtful j when Arnold 
Ikenreid, devoting himself to certain death, 
I upon the enemy, and, seizing as many 

as he could giasp, endeavoured to pene- 
heii' ranks, and was killed in the attempt, 
dour, however, o{)ened the way to victoiy j 
amed his countrymen with new courage, 
lughi them the i)e8t method of breaking the 
on. The Austrians yielded to the impetuous 
t, fled, and lell Iieopold with the flower 
. army dead upon the lield. On the spot 
: this memorable victory was gained, a 
, stands, which was built in commemo- 
of the event ; and in the arsenal of Lucerne, 
'niour of the valiant lxH)))old is still pre- 
, together with a large quantity of cords, 
which it is said he intended to nave bound 
izcnii. 

die year 13.01 the confederacy of the four 
ttsetters formed an alliance with the canton 
"ich. The town of Zurich as an im(>erial 
id enjoyed m'any privileges obtained from 
ric II., till a civil war between the people 
lieir magistrates nearly reduced it to ruins; 

a struggle of two years tl)e magistrates 
banished, and a new form of government 

was 
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was established under the sanction of due emperor 
Lewis of £avaria^ in 1337* After sQyeral 9U 
tempts^ however, the exiled magistrates werepek^ 
mitted to return ; but being aifterwards prmai 
guilty of a conspiracy against the state^ they .ftU • 
sacrifice to their treasonable designs. This tr^as- 
action brought upon the people th^ resentmentof 
the neighbouring nobles; and the emperor Cbarltt 
IV. refusing to aid them, the canton of Zurich 
fermed an alliance with, and became not only a 
member of the confederacy, but obtained a pre- 
eminence in rank above the other four ; and hat 
retained that distinction to the present time. ■ Not- 
withstanding the advanlages which the Zuricbers 
<ierived from this alliance, their experience of the 
evils and miseries of a ruinous war induced them 
to submit to an arbitration of their disputes with 
the house of Austria. The afbitratora included in 
their award a point which had not b^sn submitted 
to their judgment $ they decided that thencefor- 
ward none of the nations of upper Germany ahould 
be at liberty to league themselves with the Wald- 
ststters. This decision was equivalent to a 
declaration that the confederated cantons should 
not increase their power by the accession of Qthoa 
states. The confederacy, however, not oiUy^deti» 
pised this prohibition, but acted in dir^t opposi** 
tion to it. 

During a war which ensued between the em* 
peror and these states in the year 1350, the troops 
of Schweitz, assisted by Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, 
and Underwalden, entered the canton of GJaris, 
iand having expelled the Austriana, received U 
into the union : imposing however some rettriov 
tions upon the i^shabitanlSy wiucb were not abo* 
li^ied till M50. 

In 
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In 1351 the six nllied cantons laid siege to Zug, 

imperiHl city, which, lying between Zurich 
1 Schwoit'/,, ail-orded tlie' Austrians many op- 
tnnities of harassing the Swiss. It was rcso- 
ely defended by the citizens who expected suc- 
xr from AU)ert diikc of Austria } but thi^ 
hce not l)eiug in a condition to assist them, 
I town at length capitulated upon the most hu- 
mble terms. The generosity of the eoiMjuer- 

was c(|ual to the courage displayed by llie 
iquisiied ; and Ziig accordingly was admitted 
) tiic confederacy as a free and independent 
f- upon ecjual terms. During these events the 
ton of Bcnie was perjHjtually engaged in wars 
li the house of Austria, or with its neighbours. 
B states of iierne had, in that part of the Alps 
ich tliey occupied, formed themselves into a 
ilblic, that singly was more powerilil than one- 
F of the se^'en united cantons. As early as tlica 
rl323, a defensive alliance took plac*e between 

Bernese and the Waldstaetters, to whose aid 
r were chiefly indebted for the victory which 
f obtained over the troops of Austria in 1339. 
x>nsequence of this buccess Berne gained new 
itorics, which placed themselves under its pro* 
ion. These territories adjoined others which 
e protected by the Helvetic confederacy. Be- 
en tUc inhabitants of both, 'certain disputes 
a which involved the two republics in their 
rrels -, and the misunderstanding was on the 
it of breaking out into o^x^n hostilities. They 
, however, tlie moderation to perceive, that it 

by no means the interest of either state that 
r should become enemies ; but that on the 
sr hand, a union of tiieir interests would be the 
ain means of obtaining speedy and permanent 
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peace for territories which, being thus left >vi4i- 
out any support in their petty dissentions, would? 
naturally £nd their best policy in amicable agr^- 
inent. These considerations impelled the Bernese 
to wish for admission into the Helvetic league, and 
induced the latter to admit them. The accession 
of so considerable a canton as Berne to the other 
sev€;n consiwerably increased the power of the con- 
federacy. 

These eight allied states are , to the present dis* 
tinguished by the appellation of the eight *' an- | 
cient cantons/* Although Berne was the last of • 
these that acceded to the union, yet six of them 
yielded to it the precedency, in consequence d 
wiiich they now rank in the following order » 
Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Schweits^ Uri, Undcr- 
walden, Zug and Claris. 

From a review of the several treaties vluch. ' 

formed the constitution of this union, it flppean | 

that we ought not to consider the confcderatti 

states at this epoch as one body, or one commoo* 

wealth. The principal intention of the league 

was to preserve the public liberties and private 

rlgl^ts of the citi^ns and subjects of the union 

against any attacks that might be made upoa j 

them i without embracing any hostile yiev^s j 

against such rights as belonged to the house of 

Austria or its nobles. •, 

The origin of the Helvetic diets may be tnoedi] 

in the public n^eetings that were appoiutcd^ upcA* 

the frontiers of the respective cantoas. Thcdif-J 

ferent treaties occasioned ztiany distinct meetiogi. 

to be held by deputies bet^^een the cantioDi.' 

These meetings were attended with innmnbralde' 

advantages ; they maintained * a cordiality, and 

connected more strongly the bond of unioo- be* 

tween 
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the cantons ; and prepared the vray for a 
and more intimate alliance. As the first 
nembers of the Helvetic union had for^ned no in- 
■ention of erecting themselves into one separate 
md mdependent state, it is nati^ral to suppose 
lliat they were actuated by the desire of extend- 
[tug and aggrandising their respective territories. 
rhere were besides two circumstances which 
itrongly operated in drawing them from the strict 
rules of a defensive alliance, and were at the 
same time the means of procuring them additional 
allies : namely, tlie insatiable ambition and ava- 
rice of the nobles, which continually occasioned 
dissension and rebellion in the neighbouring states; 
and the intrigues and artifices of the Emperors, 
who, being jealous of the Increasing power of the 
dukes of Austria, often encouraged tlie inhabit- 
ants to break the fetters of their allegiance. Hel- 
vetia was thus divided into powerful factions^ who 
vcre perpetually at variance with each other : tho 
one composed of the nobles, with the dukes of 
Austria at their head ; the other of the free cities 
and districts under the protection of the allied 
'cantons. 

Thus half a century was spent in wars and 

'truces with the house of Austria, who seems to 

have disdained to honour the Helvetic league 

with either constant peace or regularly supported 

'war. The year 1370 is remarkable for the first 

strbggle of the Switzers against the French. It 

'arose from the pretensions of Enquernund de 

- Couci> who, inheriting the rights of his mother, 

• the grand-daughter of*thc emperor Albert, claim- 

'ing certain lands, which he asserted to have been 

nsurped from his grand-father -^by the Switzers. 

' They successfully defended their po^^^ftvox^^^axA* 
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after a bloody battle, drove De Couci'.s aoxiliaries 
from their territory. 

From this unsettled state of peace aiid war> tlje 
Swiss deilved the advantage' of being trained to 
the use of arms^ and were consequently alvi'ays 
on their guard. In the year 1393 tiiey subjected 
themselves to a system ot' military discipline wor- 
thy of the ancient Spartans. They entered into 
an ordinance, which forbade them, under pain of 
death, in whatever circumstances they might be 
placed in war, to violate the sanctity of churches 
or the honour of women. It enjoined them to 
defend and succour each other as brethren, not- 
withstanding any contests which might have pre- 
viously existed between them, and in spite ot'aJl 
danger to which that mutual assistance might ex- 
pose tliem. I'hey wore not to quit their ranks in 
battle, even though they shoiild feel theniselves 
mortally wo\inded. No Swiss was ever to pillage 
for his own private emolument ; but was to cuttj 
all the fruits of victory to the common stock. Fi- 
nally, the cantons engaged not to undertake any 
ivar that bad not *bceu previously proposed anJ 
' determined upon by unanimous consent in a ge- ^ 
iicral diet. 

The intervalsof ]}cace or suspension from boi- 
tilities with the house of Austria, atibrded also to 
the cantons an opportunity of strengthening tlicm- 
selves, not by the accession of new states to their 
confederacy, but by the protection which thev 
granted to some neighbouring states, on whicD 
they conferred the nghi of coniburg her ship, Tliat 
privilege attached the latter to tlie Helvetic league, 
which protected them without any dependence on 
the part of the protocted, except respect and defe- 
rence^ and without any of the degrading circum- 

staoMf 
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I of subjection. Such, for instance, were 
habitants of the valleys of' Appenzel^ the 
sed vassals of Saint-Galj. 
he year 1400 these people^ loaded by the ab- 
.St. Gall with intolerable tax«s, joined the 
.8 of the town of St Gall, who rebelled against 
istrians. They applied to the Helvetic confe- 

for assistance -, but these cantons having 
ded a treaty of peace with theennperory re- 
their alliance 3 which obliged Appenxel tore- 
i separare and distinct state for several years. 
: treaty which the canton of Zurich formed 
le house of Austria in 1442, merit) particu* 
ice, as its consequences were the occasion of 
nportant regulations in the constitution of 
ilvetic confederacy. 

ieric the Third, the last count of Toggen- 
had contrived by different artifices to occa- 

jealousy between the canton of Zurich and 
)f Glaris and Schweitz ; which would have 
in a civil war had not the confederacy inter- 

and compelled them to obseiTe the articles 
ir treaty. Fresh disputes, however, arose 
lie death of Frederick ; and the citizens of 
I, with the intention of compelling Glaris 
hweitz to submission, cut olrall conimuica- 
ith their inhabitiints ; by whicli means these 
aineers were deprived of their supply of 
'hich they usually received from Zurich, and 
constituted the main article of their food, 
her cantons, however, espoused their cause, 
mpelled ilie Zurichers to ret'cr the dispute 
m accerding to the terms of their engage- 
I'he reiiull of the arbitration was, that Zu- 
louid relinquish her differeiit claims, and 
3 Glaris and- Schweitz with the necessary 
:y of grain, The citizens of Zurich, how- 
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ever, regarded thib award as partujl, and therefore 
concluded an alliance with ihe emperor Frederic 
III. and the otlier branches of the liouse uf Aufc- 
tria; which engagement the confederacy consi- 
dered at an infringement of the articles of the 
union. The confederacy, in spite^of die palliative 
clauses introduced by Zurich into the treaty, per- 
sisted in opposing it, and threatened to use coer* 
civc measures to pompel that canton to withdrau" 
from her alliance with Austria. In this crisis \he 
Zurichers applied to the emperor for relief, ami 
received into their town a garrison of Austrian 
soldiers. Hostilities ensued ; and in the llrst ac- 
tion they were defeated, and the Burgher-niahter 
of Zurich was among the slain. Besieged within 
their walls, they beheld during two fatal year* 
their fields and village s laid waste and plundered. 
During this period the free cities of iia^il and So- 
leure, who w'.;re inditlerent spectators oi the con- 
test between Zuri(Ji and tJie cantons, einbiaced 
the opportunity of invading ijie Austrian territo- 
ries. The latter applied for aid to Charles \'II. 
king of France, wJio, as well witlj a view of d'»- 
solying the council of liasil as of assisting the Aiis- 
trians, ordered a large army to niaich against 
the confederacy, under the command of his son 
I^oiiis. The Dauphin entered Alsace, and after 
laying waste and harassing tl)e adjoining provinces^ 
appeared before tlic gates of Basil. I'he confe- 
derates had previously thrown into the town, 
which was but thinly garrisoned, a detaclimcnt of 
iifioen hundred men from their army tlien em- 
ployed in besieging Farnsburg, This body of 
Swiss advanced with determined valoor to the 
plain of Bratteline; where they charged with 
sucli faty eight thousand of the enemy's cavalry, 

that 
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Hiat the latter were driven back as far as the vil- 
lage of Muttenz. Here the repulsed were joined 
hy another corps : but notwithstanding this rein- 
forcement, the Swiss renewed the assault with 
fresh intrepidity, and obliged thein to repass the 
river Birs, where the main body of their army wai 
chiefly drawn up. Encouraged by their wonder- 
ful siK:cej5S, exasperated with the most spirited in- 
dignation against the invaders of their country, 
^nd disregarding the remonstrances of their offi- 
cers^ they rashly attempted to force their passage, 
"which was guarded by a strong party of the ene- 
TBy. Their effort proving ineffectual, these gal- 
lant men threw themselves into the river, and 
gained the opposite shore in the face of a battery of 
cannon, that was playing upon them. The French 
army, consisting of thirty thousand men, were ad- 
vantageously posted in an open plain; the Swiss 
bad no alternative than that of throwing down 
their arms, or gloriously expiring with them in 
their hands. They bravely preferred the latter : 
accordingly five hundred of them took possessioa 
ef a small island near the bridge ; and after reso- 
lutely defending themselves to the last, were cut 
to pieces. The same number of soldiers forced 
Nieir way through the ranks of the enemy, and 
were making towards Basil, when they were op- 
posed by a large body of horse, posted there to 
prevent any succours which the town might 
send to the relief of tlieir countrymen. Being 
Jius surrounded on all sides, they /threw them- 
^Ives iutatlie hospital of St. James, and there re- 
jistedfor a considerable time the assault of the whole 
p'rench army. The building was at length set on 
ire; the cannon haltered down the walls; and 
till they fought, resolved to suU their lives at the 
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dearest rato, and to defend themselves to the lait 
extremity. 

Of the five hundred only sixteen escaped ; aoa 
they were branded with infamy for not having si* 
criliced their lives in defence of their country .»- 
Such was the effect of the battle upon the miod 
of the dauphin J.>ouis, that he declared he bad 
derived no other advantage from the victory dian 
a knowledge of the valour of the SwUs. He 
accordingly gave up his designs of conquest ; and . 
after remaining three days employed m burying jj 
the dead upon the field of battle^ he retired ^ 
with his shattered army into Alsace. The xe- 
membrance of this action is still cherished with . 
the warmest enthusiasm by the Swiss. The h" 
habitants of Basil form parties every year U) an 
inn situated near the hospital and burying-groundi 
where they commemorate in red wine prodooed 
from vineyards near the field of battle, the heroic 
deeds of their countrymen^ who sacrificed their 
lives on this occasion. This wine is called tbo 
blood of the Swiss. 

The event of these battles lessened the resent- 
ment of the confederate cantons against Zuric \ 
and the latter, wearied with the calamities of a 
civil war, renounced its connections with the f 
House of Austria^ and was again solemnly con- ! 
firmed the first canton in rank of the Helvetic ' 
confederacy. Upon this occasion two articles of 
great importance in the constitution of Switzer- 
land were finally settled : first. That all disputes i 
between any particular cantons should be decided 
by the mediation of the neutral cantons ^ and if 
either of the two contending parties should refuse 
to abide by their Judg^meut, they were to be com- 
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pelled. by force of arms. Secondly, notwith- 
btaiuling iho reserved rii^ht of any canton to con- 
tract alliances wiih foreign powers, yet the con- 
federates were to jiuige liow far such alliances 
were contradictory or incompaiible with the ar- 
ticles of the general un:on j and if proved to be so, 
they were crn])o\vered to annul thcni. 

The loss of territory which Sigisniund arch- 
duke of A^ustria sustained by th(^ repeated victo- 
ries of the Swiss eantons, induced tliat prince, iu 
HfiO, to ap[^ly to several neighbouring powers, 
with an intention of lorniing a league against them. 
He at length prevailed upon Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, to listen to his proposals; and 
olFered him Sundgace, Alsace, Brisgau, and the 
ibnr 1'ore.st Towns, for the loan of eighty thou- 
sand florins. Charles accordingly informed the 
cantons that Sigismund was under his protection, 
9nd would be supportc:d by his power. He al^o 
immediately phuxul over his newly-ac(iuired ter- 
ritories in Alsace, bailitVs, wlu; became the tyraa- 
nieal oppressors ofihe people. Berne* in the name 
of the eonfedertiry, dispatched an embassy to 
Charles, compl.iining of these grievances. The 
haughty prince received the deputies with much 
pomp ; and, at'ljtr compelling them to fall pros- 
trate on the ground wiiile they delivered their re- 
monstrance, he disnnssed them without an an- 
swer. AfLLT this ignominious treatment, the Hel- 
vetic confederacy entere<l into n delensive alliance. 
witJi T^v'-- liiehleventh, who, being jealous of the 
uuice of Burgnndy's power, secretly inflamed their 
just mdignation. This treaty was (\)nfirmed in 
i-^7-1, at Lucerne, and was called the Heredi- 
tary Uni(»n ; an appellation appropriated to the 
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9t Saxelen, in the canton of Undci-^-alden, inih^ 
year 14 17. Descended from a noble Unnily, he \] 
signalised himself in defence of his country iu \\ 
tlie .war with Sigismund of Austria. To tlie most ^ . 
excellent qualities of tlie heart and mind, be |. 
added the exterior graces of person, and was re- 
markable for the dignity of his feelings and the 
affability of his manners. Yet in his fiftieth year 
Nicholas (Je Flue was seized with a mist^iken zeal 
for religion; quitted the world of which he wa$ 
?o useful and honourable a member, and became 
a hermit. He retired to Ranst, a few miles from 
his ,native villngc, where he built, an hermitage 
and a small chapel, and resided there jn the strict 
practice of a monkish life. Nicholas de Flue was 
in his sixty-fourtli year when the apprehension 
of civil war reached his hermitage. His patriot- 
ism was kindled, and he travelled during a whole 
night in the deptfi of winter to Stantz. He aiTive4 
there on the very morning on which tlie deputies 
were preparing to take their departure. The force 
pf his eloquence prevailed, and he persuaded them 
to assemble once, when he was chosen arbiter of 
the dispute. By his advice all differences between 
the contending parties were amicably adjusted, and 
Friburg and Soleure were received into the Heir 
vetic confederacy. 

By the treaty entered into at this time, and 
which is called the Convention of Stantz, the ar- 
ticles of union and mutual prbtection were finally 
settled. A reciprocal guarantee of their several 
forms of government was stipulated, and it was 
agreed that the magistrates of each ca"*'»" '^"*f^ 
receive assistiuicc from ^i^ /brces of the other m 
case of uiterDal faction or revolt. The eight an- 
ciL-nt cantons, however, reserved to themselves 

the 
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lie right of declaring war against any foreign 
tate : while Friburg and Soleure were pro- 
libited from commeucing hostilities, or form- 
Qg alliances without the consent of the coiite* 
leracy ; and it was even further ordained, that 
a case a rupture should ensue between the old 
ttitons, the two new ones should ob8er\'e a strict 
tfutrality. 

An e\Tnt which took -place in 1489 assisted 
O establish this right, which the eld cantons 
iKuned over Friburg and Soleure. After the 
volution in which the inhabitanti of Appenzel 
book ofF their dependence upon the abbots of 
Iti.Gdll, the abbot Caspar of Landenberg en* 
•ned into an alliance with Zurich, Lucerne* 
IcbweitZj and Glaiisj by which treaty these 
our cantons took the abbey of St. Gal! under 
heir protection. Another abbot, of the name of 
Jlric, who was much offended with the town 
or having vefv.scd him tie grant of some lauds to 
nlarge the dom?ins» of the abbey, formed the 
jCeign of establibhir.^ n moiia^iery of considerable 
aagnitude. The j«t.oplc who were suspicious 
f the abbot's ii:tciiiio;is, after several fruit- 
;ss remonstrances «'^.na«n.st his plan, assembled 
ogether, and demo]i>li;vj the building almost 
mniediately af^cr he had tlniahcd it. The town 
efused to make the abbot ary recom pence for 
he loss, aiid the cantons were obliged to send 

body of troops to obtain satisfaction for the 
•utrage. The leaders of the riot abscoiideti j 
nd the poople submitted tamely, without any 
pposition. The town was laid, unt.cr coiitri- 
ution to indemnify the abbot and the cantons 
OT their losses and expences. The citiztns of 
ippenzel were deprived of their right over the 
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Jps, plundered the town of Domo d'Ossola, ra- 
^cd the rich count r)' round the hike of Lo- 
in^o, and returned laden with their spoils to pass 
le winter in their liunible cottages. Elevated by 
leir successes, tlie following summer they again 
escended into the plains of Italy, laid waste the 
uchy of Milan, and again returned to tlieir homes 
without attempting to n;:ike any settlement in the 
wiquered territory, riiilip Maria, duke of Mi- 
in, exerted all his endeavours to prevent the im- 
ortant town of Bellinzone from falling into their 
ands. He sent a numerous army commanded by 
Jarmagnola, to attack eight thousand Swiss who 
/ere marching to take possession of it. A battle 
f the most sanguinary kind ensued, in which 
lolh sides claimed the victory j the Italians, how- 
'ver remained masters of the town. 

From this period nothing material occurred till 
he year \^i(i(\ when Galeazzo Maria Sforza, the 
accessor of riiilip Maria in the dukedom of Mi- 
an, formed an alliance with Uri, Underwalden, 
ind Scluveiiz. The principal article of the treaty 
«ras the cession of the Levantine Valley to thejcan- 
:on of Uri, tor an anniial tribute of three hawks 
liid a cross-bow. Ten years afterwards, however, 
*hcn (Charles duke of Burgundy invaded Switzer- 
land, the treacherous Sforza sent a body of troops 
to his assistance. On the defeat and death of 
Charles at tin; battle of Nancy, the Swiss again re- 
solved to make an attempt on Belli nzona -, but as 
the season of the year was too far advanced, they 
wintered at (jeornico. The duke collected an army 
of lilleen thousand men, and attacked the Swiss, 
but was repulsed with considerable loss^ and somo 
of the artillery wh::.li were taken on this occasion 

aid 
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are still preserved in the small lown ai trophies of 
the victory. The Swiss, ho^cver^ did not fdldvr 
up tliis advantage inxniediately, and no farther at« 
feinpt was made on fiellinzona until the year 
1500; when the inhabitants^ harassed by the 
clianges tliat had so firequcntly taken place in the 
Afilanese, voluntarily surrendered to the three 
cautoiis. When the French conquered Milan, 
they claimed of the Swiss Bellinzona : their re- ; 
f|uisitioH, however was not complied with, and 
the Swiss retained possession. At length the seven 
Itiilian builiiages were iimimWy ceded to the cod- \ 
iv'deracy by Maximilian Sforza^ in gratitude for the | 
;iid wliich they, the cantons, afforded him in tJie ; 
expulsion of the French from Italy. They were | 
ronfinned to them three years afterwards by ^ 
Francis I., upon a treaty of peace^ which he made 
with them. 

About the same period the cantons of Berne and 
Friburg were stimulated with the ambition of ex- ! 
ti-uding their dominions towards the soutli. They 
made frequent inroads into the Pays de Vaud, under 
the pretence of defending their ally the town of 
Geneva from the attacks made upon tliem by the 
duke of Savoy ; and in the year I5:i6 the 
whole of tliis rich territory was wrested from the I 
duke of Savoy, as well as others of his possessions 
wlilch were situated near the lake, by the can- 
ton (jf Berne. The Friburghers and the inhabi- 
tant^ of the Valals at the same time seized upou 
those lands in the duke of Savoy*s dominionii, 
which were in tlieir neighbourhood. I'iic duke, 
though incapable of recovering by force the territo- 
ries thus wrested from him^ did not renounce Jiii 
right to them, llirough the mediation of France, 

S^iu, 
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MLin> and tlie tiisutral cantons, a compromise at 
nth look place, by which the duke received 
■C& Gex and Chablais, and resigned all pretcn- 
to the Pays de Vaud, ceding it to Berne and 
rarg tor ever. 
s^rom this epoch the limits of Switzerland have 
1^ been diminibbed^ nor extendec}. 
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CHAP. V. 



Religious Dissensions. Battle of Cappel ; ani ;, 

Death of Zuingliu$. 

'T'HE concussions by which Europe was shaken 
on account of religious disputes during the 
sixteenth century were severely felt in Switzer- 
land. The abusive purposes to which the indul- 
gences of the Roman church had been converted, 
by being sold to the people at enormous prices, as 
sponges which possessed the power of wiping away 
their sins, excited among others in a peculiar de^ 
gree the indignation of Zuinglius, a priest of 
Zurich. From a just detestation of that infamous 
traffic, its oppugners proceeded to a persuasion, 
that the dogma which inculcated a confidence in 
these indulgences must be erroneous. This doubt 
naturally gave rise to others respecting the power 
of the popes who promulgated them ; to these 
again succeeded discussions on all the points of re- 
ligious discipline, and principally on the nature 
and obligation of vows. The first and most zea- 
lous proselytes gained by Zuinglius were the nuns 
of a convent at Zurich. As a proof of their faith 
in the doctrines of their new preacher, they quitted 
their nunnery, and the younger part of their num- 
ber entered into the matrimonial state. Zuinglius 
himself, though a priest, and advanced in years, 

married 
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Qiarriod also. These innovations attracted the at* 
'tention of the magi8tratcs. Those of Zurich ap- 
proved of the conduct of their priest and his dis- 
ciples. Not only were they pleased to see his 
opinions disseminated through the country under 
tlieir own jurisdiction, but they viewed with an 
iBvil eye thobc of the other cantons, who, by pro- 
hibitory laws, retarded the progress of what was 
emphatically call ccl ** The Reformation." They 
"assumed ihc title of Evnngdic, and declared the 
reformed doctrine to be the only true Gospel. 

In J 523 the Zurichcrs had gained over the 
'Grisons to the reformation. At this time the 
I\oman-catholic cantons, into which the retornia- 
tion had not yet penetrated, thought it their duty 
'to adopt vigorous measures of precaution against 
what (h'.'y considered as dangerous innovations. 
As the Roinan-catholic cantons formed a majority, 
they pronounced sentence of exclusion from the 
pelvetic confederacy ag.iinst those which profess- 
ed, or should profess, the new religion. Their 
anathema accordingly fell on Zurich, Berne, 
Schaft'hausen, and Apjjenzel, which already con- 
tained numerous advocates and proselytes of refor- 
mation, who were denominated non-conformists. 

But it was not only against the Uoman church 
that Zuingliiis and his adherent.^ had to contend. 
The far n^ore arduous controversy was with one 
V'ho was chuihlicil as a brother, and e\en revered 
as oue (jf the first champions of true religion. 
The article of faith in which Zuinglius materially 
differed Jrom Martin Luther, was the true mean- 
ing of the words used in the institution of the 
Jxird'.s Supj^er ; the latter adopting them in a 
f Ificl literal sense^ while Zuinglius considered tlieni 
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as merely symbolical. "At the desire of Philip, i 
landgrave of Hesse, they in the month of Septera* ' 
ber 1630, lield a conference at Marburg, in the 
presence of the most eminent divines who had 
separated from the church of Rome ; where 
though each persisted in his opinion, they yet part- 
ed with cordial assurances of mutual regard and 
friendship. In consequence of these unhappy 
difierences on religious subjects arose the civil wars 
of Switzerland. 

Three memorable battles were fought wiA th© 
intrepidity and fury of religious zeal. Ontho 
ninth of June, 1530, the army of Zurich took 
post near the convent of Cappel. ZiiingHus, 
who was no stranger to battles, having been 
present at those of Novano and Mnrignan in ihft 
capacity of chaplain, desired to attend t!iis expe- 
dition. Regardless of the remonstranccis of the 
senate, who opposed his wifihes an account of the 
value of his life, he mounted his 8tee4, grasped a 
spear, and followed the camp. An e3re- witness 
wrote thus froni the camp : — '* It is admirable to 
behold what order and subordination prevails 
among the multitude > the word of God is preach-* 
ed daily by Ulrich Zuinglius, the abbot of Cappel, 
the priest of Kussnacht, and many other learned 
divines. Not an oath is pronounced, not a quarrel 
is heard of : we pray before and after each iiie«l ; 
no cards or dice are ever seen ; not a prostioite is 
tolerated. We sing, dance, and practise manly, 
sports ; and are eager to encounter the pemioners,** 
By the mediation of the neutral cantons and the 
cities of Constance and Strasburg, hostilities were 
suspended for a time. 

The trnnquillity thus procured was, however, 

of 
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f short duration. The five cantons learned with 
le utmost indignation, that at a diet held at 
lurich, on the 22d day of May, J 53 1 , the retbrm- 
d cities had, against the declared opinion of 
iUinglius, who never ceased to })reach and recoui- 
oend forbearance, resolved to break off ail com- 
Qunicalion with them, and even to deprive them . 
f the necessaries of life which they derived from 
hose cities. After several fruilles.s attempts to- 
wards an accommodation, tbcFC cantons published 
tn hostile declaration against Zuridi. I'hey * y. 
brmed a camp at Zug, and sent detach- ,c.j,* 
nents tora\agethe free bailliages. Zurich 
vas dilatory and undecided in its preparations, 
Zuinglius, who now saw the urgency of the case, 
found greiu diiiiculty ir. jier.-uaciing the senate and 
Rudolph l..:n liter, the military commander, to call 
iJgether ibe tore es ot the canton. A small parly 
^ras sent out to meet llie enemy, whos^^ nui^ibers 
oy this time harl increased to upwards of eight 
ihousimd ; but this party was ordered not to 
hazard cin engagement. On the teiith of October 
the senate, at length ordered tJie pivat hinner to bo 
brought forth j but instead of four tlio:^sand men, 
"uho heretofore had accompanied it, only seven 
.hundred joined the standard. Zninglius attended 
them as ch.iphiin. This detachment hastened 
yith all possibh* speed across Mount Albis. Some, 
'either from cowardice or disatiection, exclaimed, 
that ihey could not possibly an ive in time, and re- 
sohed not to pi exceed. ** As to me, said Ziaing- 
hus, '* 1 will, in the name of God, advance and 
jcn our brave countrymen. J will either assist 
in rescuing them, or perish with them." Ai three 
ill liy-^ aJternoon the banner arrived at Cappel ancj 
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joined the forces that had preceded, their whd!# 
strength now amounting to about two thousand 
men. Early on the next morning the catholic 
army drew out in complete armour, and cl(Me 
arniy. Tiu*; Itradcrs of Zuri*^b, deliberated in 
couicil whether they should abide their approach 
or withdraw. Rudolph Gallman, of the fre« 
bailli^gers, stepped forth, and stamping his foot oil 
the ground—*' This," cried he, '' shall be my 
grave. God forbid that I should ever yield oofe 
single step to an enemy !'* The cannonading be- 
g.ju at noon : the Znrichers avoided its (irst ef- 
iccts by falling on their faces : they then rosd 
and maintained ari obstinate fig^ht for more 'than '' 
two hours -J when about three hundred of the 
most intrepid among the enemy i'orccd them- 
selves into the centre of them, as they wen* eii- 
deavouringr to form into two columns: soifte Hed 
instantly, and threw the remainder into con- 
fusion. A person from the catholiiv army c»me 
among them, and, personating one of tliLir own 
number, represented to them the imp')s«-!hiVity 
of making an effectual sti»nd, and eshortj;'.! thnn 
to retreat. ' They followed' his advice, and were 
pursued till night with miuh slaughter. The 
triumphant foe then returned to the tield of 
battle, fell upon their knees, and returned thanks 
to the holy Virgin and all the saints for their 
victory ) they then sacked the camp of iUe Zii- 
richers, and witli horrid imprecations ptit to 
death the wounded, who had been left hehincl. 
A few, less inhuman than the rest, took some 
of them prisoners, dre8^*ed their wounds, and 
afforded them shelter from the intense cj*ld. 
Zuinglius was among the wounded. He had 

beeQ 
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Ben fftmned' «nd thrown down by a shower of 
:one5, and trampled upon by the l\i;^itlvcs and ' 
leir pursuers : he recovi^od sc*veral ilmw, but 
/as too much exhausted to support hiinsclt'. In 
•is last efforts he raised hiiii^olt' u;)on his kices, 
nd exclaimed, "They iii;jy iivlf*'.-'.! kill tlic Ir.Hly, 
lutthey cannot destroy tho soul ;" an 1 Un.-n with 
ilasped hands rind u])lirtc(] eyoH. ho oi.- .? more fell 
>ackward. A citliolic soKlivr, i/iHciviii»';^ii;^ (|ui- 
vring lips, <)lt'tr«d to l^rincc him a ccmfeior, to 
fv'hich hii mride Mj.Mis of (iih.ierit. A (\iplain nC 
Jnder>^'aldcn, who came by at the nvMiKMil, iiied 
Arith holy inJi/iLiiion atiitin-^i th(i n'l'lui.ne hrretic, 
:)icrctrd him ihr(»i]i;h thi* iv-K. T!i'.\s icll Klrich 
iSuingliu-; ; a mni whum all piiiii^-i alhnv to hnvo 
possessed cUi h('n)i<- si'iiit, a -I'f.jtcr do-^ive of mo- 
fteration than ;;i'^ .' >[^\m: o\\\cr \:'\\)vnv. rs, uncom- 
mon 8:s:;acity, cuiui/moa with proloui^.d andexton- 
tive learninj^ .nul ivimed ta^^'.^e. M« was ever 
wvrse to <:():i piiMvo measures, but at all times 
vviHin;:^ to hazard his lit-.* in su|>;)orr ot" his tenets. 
Il:s maiuuis w«ro nlf-i.li: an 1 conciliatory : he 
was a iVicivi to rh?;'rtiihK'ss ai.d i;r.i'>reni mirth: 
and though induifi'nt to otlu^r^, i'.»vc:vlv rigid to- 
wards himself. The conqv.<M(>rs cxuli:»d ni his 
fall ; they caused bis body to bo cut in quarters bjr 
thi^ hangman of Luccrn.*, and to be bu"nt j and 
li'st l»is aslirs «;hould hOiOme an object of venera- 
tion to his followers, they mixed pieces of hog*t 
flesh with his man;;'.cd iimbs. 

With Zuingliiis also fell fifteen otlier learned 
divines, whom a f»ense of duty brought into the 
fi'.ild. The numbiT of those slain on the part of 
Zurich, according to Bullinger, wiis five hundred 

und 
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and twelve 5 and the loss of the catholics did not 
exceed, according to the most exaggerated accoiipt, 
two hundred. Zurich sent out fresh forces, which 
were joined by reinforcements from Berne, Basil, 
Schalr hausen, and other places. These troops, 
however, met with new disasters, and the' city 
was at length obliged to sue for a separate peace. 
A treaty was negotiated and signed on the sixteenth 
of November. Each party was by this treaty con^ 
firmed in the free exercise of its religion. Zurich 
ci^reod not to afford any protection to the protest- 
ants of tJ)e joint bailliages ; and the indemnifica- 
tion which the five cantons claimed for the expen- 
ces of (he war was referred to tlie general pacifica- 
tion that remained to be concluded with Benie. 
It was further stipulated, that in any future difier- 
cnces arbitration should be resorted to. The Ber- 
nese lost no time in following the example of the 
Znrichers in accepting terms similar to those \vhicb 
Jwd restored peace to Zurich, with the addition3l 
conditions that they should |>ay three thonsand 
crouns to the five cantons for danicJires occasioucf^ 
to the abbey of Muri and other religious cd'fKCs ; 
that they should exempt Underwalden t.oni all 
/urthcr claims ; and that the expeuccs of thenar, 
amounting to five thousand crowns, shoaid be [^lid 
jointly by Berne and Zurich. I'his treat,y wss 
concluded by the mediation of the king of France, 
the duke of Savoy, the margrave of Baden, and 
some of the neutral cantons ; and was sigued on 
the twenty-second of November. This unfortu- 
nate issue of the war greatly retarded the progress 
of the reformation; which is the more to be la- 
monled^ as it is now generallv acknowledged that 

had 
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id the protestant cities] unanimously persevered, 
ad kept the field only a few days longer, the ca- 
loHcs would have hcL»n compelled, by want of 
>|5ovisions, to accept any terms which the former 
night have prescribed to them. 
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CHAP, VI. 

t 

View of the Confederates and Associate States. 

"LJAVING thus far' described the rise and pro- 
gress of the Helvetic union, it is necessary to 
bestow some attention on the nature of the connec- 
tion between the whole, or any part of the United 
cantons, with the several allies who may be dis- 
tinguished as associate or confederate states. The 
former description belonged to the town of St 
Gall, Mulhausen, and Bienne j the latter to the 
Orisons, the republic of the Vallais, Geneva, 
Neufchatel, and the bishop of Basil. 1'lie towa 
of St. Gall entered into an alliance with the six 
cantons, Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Schweitz, and 
Glaris, after the abbots had put the abbey under 
the protection of the confederacy. By this treaty, 
the inhabitants engaged not to enter into an alli- 
ance without the approbation of the cantons, and 
in all disputes to submit to their judgment. . St, 
GalJ, from the date of this treaty, always furnished 
its fjuota of troops, and sent deputies to the diets. 

Mulhausen, a little republic which is situated 
in Sundgau, a district of Alsace, about fifteen 
miles from Basil, held the uKJ-^t general alliance 
with the Helveiiccai)tons, of all the associated al- 
jifs. It preserved the privileges which it had ac- 
quired from the emperors during the times of feu*- 
dal tyranny, by contracti;;g an alliance with Ba- 
sil, Strasburg, and the towns of Alsace, and Sua- ' 
bin / and atierward* \u thii \\\\ddle of the fifteenth 
iX'iiHiry with Berne, Vtc^V>^"^1>> ^^^ ^vi^viMivi. \«i 
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13, it was admitted into the confederacy ; which 
giic preBerved its independence and liberties 
kn tlie encroachments of the Empire on one 
xl, and from the attacks of France on the 
ler. 

riie territory of Bicnne lies between the lake of 
It name, and a chain of the Jura mountains. It 
• not an independent state, as the bishop of Ba- 
was its sovereign. It entered into an alliance 
th Berne in 1352, with Soleure in 1382, and 
th Friburg in llgD'. It was consequently con- 
cted with France as an ally of the Helvcti* 
dy,and sent a representative to the annual diet. 
ITic mobt considerable of all the allies of Swit- 
rland vas the republic of the Gristms, which 
IB composed of three leagues; the Grey League, 
e House of God, and the Ten Jurisdictions. In 
iy7 the Grey League, and in the following year 
e league of God's House, entered into a perpc- 
al treaty with Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, 
nderwalden, Zug, and Glaris. The league of 
« Ten Jurisdictions was not included in the same 
euty, yet ilwas considered as entitled to the same 
sistauce and good offices of the cantons, in conse- 
.u»ncc of its connectioi: with the other two. The 
iree leagues afterwards formed a close alliance 
ith Berne and Zurich, to whose mediation they 
cquently had recourse in disputes. By these 
eaties, the Grisons became the allies of the Swiss, 
id furnished to the particular cantons with which 
ley were united, succours, in case of an invasion. 
liey made several conquests in Lombardyj and 
ye Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormeo, were ceded 
> them at the treaty of perpetual peace between 
Vancis L and the Swiss: but they were not in- 
cluded 
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eluded in the treaty of Soleure concluded between 
Louis XVI. and the other states of Switzerland. 

The republic of the Vallais was also a political 
body> composed of ten small commonwealths, 
called Dixains. Tlie Upper Vallais comprised 
seven of these, asd the Lower three. ITie bishop 
ofSionwas, in many respects, the sovereign over 
the greatest part of this confederacy. In the year 
1416 and 1417 three Dixains of the Vallais ei^er- 
ed into an alliance with Lucerne; Uri, and Under- 
walden j and about M\.j years afterwards/ the 
wiiole republic formed a perpetual treaty with these 
three cantons and that of Schweitz. In 1 528 tbej 
formed a particular alliance with the seven catho- 
lic cantons, in defence of their common religion. 
The Vallais, like the Grisons, were, not consulted 
in the Helvetic diets, except in afiairsof the high- 
est importance. 

Geneva, whose history is given at length inihc 
following pages, often solicited to be admitted a 
member of the Helvetic union, but was always re- 
jected. By diflerent treaties with Benie, Friburg, 
and Zurich, this city was however considered as 
an ally of the coufedernry. 

Neufchatel and Valliiigin were seized by the 
cantons in 1512, during their war with France; 
but atier the treaty of peace, Louis Xll. prevailed 
upon them to deliver up these j»tates to John of 
Hochberg,*as heir to Louis ol Orleans, from whom 
. they had been wrested. Thus though Neufchatel 
and Vallingin remained under tlie sovereignty of 
a liniitt d monarchy, tlieir pri\ileges were placed 
under tlie protection of Berne and Friburg, who 
were arbiters in all disputes between the people 
and tiicir sovereign, and who frequently decided 
stg^\nf>t rliat sovevtVgvVs >«*\\\. These states were 
tkirciox^ consldei^d ^^ V\ide,^^\i^s.xiv ^i sjsnr. ^itv 
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iaiiic body, and a neutral power in all the wars 
etwcen Fraiue and the emperor. Religious zeal 
ccasioned particular treaties between the catholic 
antons and the allies who professed the same re- 
gion. An alliance of this sort was concluded 
ctween the cantons and the bishop of Basil in 
^79» and renew ed at different periods. The ter- 
itory of the bishop formed two general divisions : 
lie first was situated to the south of the celebrated 
ass of Pierre Pertuis, and made part of Switzer-, 
and 5 the second, to the north of the same boun- 
lary, included that district situated within the 
jerman Empire. In the former lies tlie valley of 
h. Irnier ; atid the latter comprises those of Lef- 
en, Delnu»nt, and Munsler ; a tract of country 
'Vhich, in point oi oeautiful and romantic scenery, 
s not >urpnsHcd by any part of Switzerland. The 
first alliance which the inhabitants of this delight- 
iul country matlc with Berne, was contracted in 
1481: when that canton, and the Wshop of Ba- 
sil, respectively supported two candidates for the 
provostship of JMunstcr. The Bernese took pos- 
session of the whole valley, and exacted homage 
tram the inhabitants > but at the treaty of Conran- 
Oelin I hey restored the valley to the bishop, on the 
l«llo\vinL( conditions : That the inhabitants should 
be maintained in all their privileges, continue a» 
coburghci'H with Berne under the protection of that 
republic, remain neuter, in wse of war with Berne 
and the bishop, and follow the standard of the for- 
mer when she was engaged in hostilities with 
any foreign power. This treaty of coburghership, 
renewed at different intervals, was the cause of 
frequent quarrels between Berne and the bishops 
and ix) 1705 and 171 1 occasioned an open rupturi?. 
These disputes were finally settled at t^^e pagifica- 
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tion of Arau, when the bishop ratified the co bur- 
gership, confirmed all the rights and privileges of 1 
the inhabitants, and oonsented to the mediation 
and interference of Berne, who annually sent one 
of its magistrates to the valley of Munster, for the 
purpose of enquiring if the civil and religious im- 
munities were kept inviolate. 

Such was the nature of the connection of Swit- 
zerland with its associate or confederate allies. 
And notwithstanding some of these states were 
allied only with particular cantons; yet if any of 
them were attacked, those cantons with whom 
they were in alliance not only supplied tliem with 
succours, but required the joint aid of the other 
c^tons, who united in their defence either as im- 
mediate guarantees or as auxiliaries of the imme- 
diate guarantees. 
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CHAP. VII. 



I^rom the Battle of Cappel t» 1531, to the Peace of 

Wesiphaliain 104/. 

^M-OTWITHSTANDING the fuel which reH- 
gious zeal afforded to the passions of men of 
different persuasions during the progress of tlie 
reformation, the nieans supplied by the constitu- 
tion oi the Swiss union for allaying the flames of 
civil discord still f)reserved tLe vigour of the con- 
federacy : notwithstanding the bloody wars into 
which this brave and interesting pe(>ple were be»- 
trayed by their unhappy diticicncft of religious 
sentiments, they were still inui.-.soUibly united to 
each other by a kmdreu spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence. From the peace of 1531, which fol- 
lowed the defeat of the protestants ai C-'ippel, his- 
tory has rcc(;r(lcd scarcely any public tranf»actions of 
the Swiss uinii:.^ a pcrii.dof more than two cen- 
turies, e-Axpiiiig the detail of tht- various alliances 
\i^hiih d:ij'e)ent stares formed with tbre.;^n powers, 
an i ilje many eminent services rendered by their 
truops to the sovereigns In- whose aruiies they were 
at various times engaged. 

Some partial contests among themselves liowr 
ever still agitated tiie cantons. Four cantons, Kvo 
of which v\ere ihe principal ones, had ad jpted tiie 
reformaiiou ; seven remained firmiy addicted to 
tlie faith ot iheir ancestors j and tlie other two ad- 
uiiLted both religions into their country, and even 

their , 
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tlieir senates. Of the twe;ity-tbree subject dis- 
tricts, only Monit and Granson became wholly pro- 
f estant ; sixteen retained their former creed, and 
five admitted both religions. Among their allies, 
Geneva, Neiifchatel, Bienne, Mulhausen, and die 
town of St. Gall, renounced the doctrine of Rome; 
while the littk republic of Gersau and the abbejr 
of Eagelberg persisted in their ancient modes of 
^worship. In the Grison leagues, after consider- 
able disturbances and many 4^^^^^^^^ ^^ 
creeds were at length admitted by public autbontif. 
The reformation at one time had made progress 19 
the Vallais, theValteline, and the Italian bailliages: 
but popery at last prevailedj and at Locarno those 
who refused to adhere to the established doctrines 
were compelled to quit tbe country. 5 on which 
occasion no less than sixty families, among whom 
were several of considerable note, withdrew to 
Zurich, and contributed essentially to prompte the 
commerce and manufactures of that already fiourisb- 
ing city. This religious separation was by no meaitf 
in all places topographical ; the inhabitants of diffe- 
rent persuasions in many places lived promiscuous- 
ly together J and many large families were divided 
into branches, whose contradictory belief and stern 
fonaticisQi frequently proved the source of cjpstruc* 
live feuds and great calamities. 

In 1580 the Botomean or Holy League toal^ 
place. Cardinal Charles Boromeo, archbiibop of 
Milan, a prelate of uncommon conrage, tried every 
method of reclaiming the confederates to the prrte 
of his church. The live old catholic cantons lied 
already entered into an alliance with the Vallais, 
as well for the purpose of protection, as of pro- 
pagating tlieir own religioi.i : and at the instiga- 
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ion of the cardinal, ihey formed a compacr for 
he sjime purpose with the bishoj) of Ijiisil. Julia 
t^Vancis Bonom, bishop of Verrclli, had by this 
ime nrrivccl in Switzrrhmd in tlic chnvnctcr of 
lujic.io. He had been rc'ccived with ^/vAt pomj) 
ind fiolemnity by th(» sc\va\ catliollc cantons, bnt 
uas refused admittance into the Valhiis and the 
Grisons. This prelate forwarded with onrncfit 
zeal the league ,which cardinal Unromeo had in- 
dustriously promoted among the catholic confe- 
HcnUes : by int reducing monastic orders for the 
pnrj)ose of making converts, and by enlbrcirg the 
cl« crees of the concil of 'J'ront, he s(;on alarmed 
ihe pn>te;>tiMii stat'-s, who plainly pircvi vod that 
liis «j;rnn(l object was to sri]vprc«»s the reformation. 
-Vciordingly, wl:i-?n he entered the pates of lirnu; 
unexpectedly willi a lanncrous n'linue, diieflv 
coiisi-ting of ec.cles',jsti(K, iho wh(jle body of the 
citizens received him with maiks ol di.-.approha- 
lion J and lh(? n.ii^i.ln'.tes sent a dejnitati(;n to re- 
present tr) him lh<: d;in!.H'r to which he ex]>osed 
himj-clf, and to ur^^e the necessity of his departure. 
He ac(}u:e!;ce(l, and withdrew; bnt not until he 
had ex];crieneed s.(jme insults from the poj»\ilaerf. 
His f omplaints eoiiecrning this reception were so 
\el'eir.'-nt, that an open rupture Ik twei*n liei no 
and tlu* caiholie canton-* would l:a\i* ensued, had 
not tlie neutral cantcnis inlerftred and aceom- 
pli>I cd a rec(;nciliaiion. 

WJien di.scord has (aice iiivnded a country, tlie 
m<jst trifling incidt lit may be cisily converied 
into a cause of icaloiisy :.nd cfauenticiu. About 
this lin.e the acceptance of the rerbrmed Cr.r- 
g')riaii call iul;:r. which was propo.sed by the coun- 
cil oi" 'iVi nt, became a eau>x^ oi' seii(;us eontro* 
yersy and warm (^pj;o>;ition. I'he .•ie\i-n eat ho- 

B hj lie. 
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lie cantom admltlcd it witliout hesitation ; but 
the other six, considering it as an attempt of 
Home to entroach upon tlieir independence, pe- 
remptorily rejected the proposal 5 anfl ihis triliing 
ati'riir contributed to wi^-vu the breach tiial bad 
already in a great degree estranged the canton 
from each other. One of tlie reabons assigned by ' 
t\\it peasants of Glnris, both protettants and catbo- I 
lies, is not a little ludicrous. At the upper ex* I 
tremity of the j)rincipal valley on ih^ frontier J 
of the Grison country, is a natural aperture in a j 
rock, culled St. Mirtin's Hole, through whichi 
*on the ihird of March and the third of Septem- 
ber, old style, the sun at noon shines on the 
church steeple of the village of lilms. The pei- 
sants, when the nuw calendar was ofiered tliem, 
rejected it with great indignation, observing that, 
6!iould tliey admit it, the sun would no hinder 
dart its rays on that steeple on tlioie pcriodicai 
days. 

In 1581 a diflerence that had arisen at Mul- 
hauscn betv.tJt^n two brothers, Jacob and Mattliias 
Finnini^cr, and some of their fellow citizens, 
concerninj; a copse, of no great extent in their 
neighbourhood, proved the cause of a fetid which 
was not terminal (ril wiihfVnt much misery and 
bloodshed. The Finningers were cast, and, con- 
aidcring themselves a«.^grieve4. they appealed to 
the cantons 5 and arbitratois from Kasil and Zu- 
rich confirmed ihe sentence which had been pro- 
nounced against them. Jacob, iiicensed at the de- 
cree, appealed to the catholic "cantons, raided a 
faction in the city, and spoke injuriously of the 
senate : he wah imprisoned and afterwards ba- 
nished ; and his brother Matthias voluntarily fol- 
Joncdlmn into ^i\W, 'iA\coxW\N:vi^x\\QYw?»>»i7«xo.Vs 



aespoQsed their cause, sent deputies to demand 
the reinstatement of the two brothers, and their 
demand being rejected, they renounced their alli- 
ance with the city. Some years after, the tac- 
:tion which arose from this occasion became suf- 
ficiently powerful to depose the magistracy, and 
to institute a new senate. The leaders took arrns^ 
seized on tl)e public ' granaries and wine-cellars* 
and caused se.il.s to be afiixtrd to the treasury. A 
criminal coiut was established by them, at which 
Matthias Fiiif)inger presided ; upon which most 
«f the priiKiipal inhabitants fl«jd from the city, 
and in iheir turn invoked the irtterference of the 
protestant cauions. Notwithstanding the party 
'which now triuniphed in Mulhauscn was openly 
oounteuimred by the catholics, and possessed a 
decided superiority over the protestant interest, 
yet the protestant cantons, and Glaris, aware that 
this infraction of an established constitution was a 
dangerous violation of the fundamental laws of 
ihe confederacy, determined at length to follow 
up their inerfcctual attempts to conciliate by coer- 
•cive means. 

Au attack w n> accordingly made upon the city 
by the troops of Zurich, J'erne, and Schaff hausen, 
on the l-llti^of Juiie, I5S7. One of the gates of 
the city was forced open by a petard 5 and about 
one hundred of the confederates, with Lewis 
d'ErlacJi, tte coniirianJer in chief, at their head, 
rushed into the town, where they were met by 
the exasperated btirgliers and their new masters. 
Aftfcr a severe contest and much bloodshed, the 
latter were nearly overpowered, when one of the 
. -burghers found nutans to dvop the i>ortciillis m 
the gate. Th(^ ]>arty who had entered the town 
^rcrf* iliuM cut oiY t'lom ail iuccnvxx, •aai'\ ^'^vt- '^"^ 
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their turn reduced to^ the greatest extremity. 
They dispersed, in Jiopes of escaping the lury of 
the citizens by conceaUnent : but. many surren- 
dered upon the condition that their lives should be 
spared. This condition was granted, but was most 
infamously broken. The prisoners were conduct- 
ed to a remote place behind the convent, and there 
inhumanly butchered. Meanwhile the bcsiegen 
tised their utmost etFort* to force a vav into the 



town, and rescue their gallant brethren : they suc- 
ceeded at lengUi in breaking down the poricuH'w 
with their battle-axes, crowded in great num- 
bers through the gate, and spread throughout the 
-city. Erlach, who had been wounded in ifce 
thigh, being now once more surrounded by his 
friends, repeatedly called out, " Peace, peace !" 
and exerted himself, though in vain, to stop the 
carnage. The sun was set, and the din of arm;-, 
the shouts of the conquerors, the cries of the 
wounded and expiring, and the shrieks of women 
and children, added to the gloom of night, snd 
spread the utmost horror and desolation through- 
out the city. The burghers, whose rash dariu^ 
spirits were now broken, brought forth their de- 
posed magistrates, Ziegler and Hart man j pre- 
sented them in chains so the infuriated assailants j 
and, throwing aside their weapons, in the name 
of these venerable hostages implored for mercy. 
The women were called upon to join their sup- 
plications : they came forth with their children in 
tlieir cradles, and placed tliem in rows before 
them, as a barrier against the spreading havock. 
This sight soitened the fury of the conquerors : 
Erlach proclaimed a cessation of hostilities, and 
was instantly obeyed. I'he two aged burgomas- 
ters, and the town-clerk, who had been With them 



into prison, were immedialelj released : and 
the citiz.-ns who had bonie arms were put 
• confinemcni. On the 30th of June, deputien 
vttd from Zurich, Beniei Claris, Basils and 
lalFhnnscn, am! estahlishfd a anirt tor the trial 
the dclinqmnts. All who ap)7eared to have 
n more iiiixiliarit's, nmung whom were two 
idivd Austrians', wt;re iiumcdii^tely released^ 
suiierod to depart. I'he citizens were dit* 
^islicd into two classes j the ringleaders, and 
se who had been evidently seduced. Among 
former^ heavy charges were brought against 
) desperate aihcnturcrs, Dninmel and Langea- 
in : they were convicted of having fomented 
sedition » and cctmiiitted xiiore ^daughter tiiau 
' insuri>eut.s ; the former was sentenced to be 
leaded, and the latter to be iianged. These 
re the oiily dciinquentt} who suffered in the 
f, 1'he di'[)o{ed magistrates were reinstated. 
1 the deputies having made some arrangemeuti 
the fiuurc ^^ctjurity of the town, retired amidst 
I blessings und acclamations of the inliabitants. . 
ie Finningers, the original cause of all tiiese 
amities, iiad withdrawn fnitn (he city before 
i siL.'gej under pretence of going in search of 
rili-r uJ. J.iC'io was seized in the month of 
jgu-.L in ih;2 icrntijries of Berne, and, as a dis- 
rber of t!:C pu'oiic peace, he was publicly be* 
aded. i, 

The art.ic]: u;.;'):i the city of Geneva in 1602, 
id*:r tho iintnrnnid of the sieur d'AJbi^^ny, at the 
stance of jh-.' duke of S.ivoy, will l}e more pro- 
rly noiic'.'cl in \ur, history of th:»t republic 
Amun^ I'M". TurLiurl.A/ effects of ihe religious 
ids wlioh aT-',' 0:11 of this reformation, iIk; 
ars vhicJi lor a ior^ p«'riod of liaic ravaged the 
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country of the Grisons afford a striking example. ^ 
Small and apparently uninaportant as were tlic |p 
Grisons and their dependencies, yet the situatioa ^ 
of affairs in Europe * about the year 1540 ren- i_ 
dered this little territory the scene of long and ^ 
bloody contention between the most powerful ; . 
potentates of the age. The Valteline, a province 1* 
subject to the republic of the Grisons, was so I 
situated in relation to the territories of Austria aod I 
of Venice, that it became the policy of each of l 
these states to obtain an influence in the councils i^ 
of its government. The Grisons were already 1^ 
torn by contending factions within itself ; each of 
which pleadbd religion as their ostensible motives, 
while private interests in fact regulated all their 
movements. j 

It was about the year l603 that the count dc < 
Fuentes, at that time Spanish governor of Milan, , 
under the instructions of his ministers, used every k 
method of estranging the Grisons from their state • 
. of amity with France and Venice. Among otbia* 
meLisai-es, he erected a sti'ong fort on the confines . 
of the Valteline, and called it by his own name. 
On tiie other hand, the Venetian and French ' 
agents not only laboured to defeat this project of ^ 
the Spaniard, but used all means of persuasion to 
procure an alliance with the Leagues. This event 
gave j^ise to two relentless parties, which, under 
tlie names of the Spanish and the Venetian tac^ 
tions, became the cause of a long chain of misericf 
which afliicted this devoted country. 

In the first instance the Spanish faction pre- 
vailed, and the Venetian envoy was ordered to 
quit the country : the most summary proceedings 
were instituted against several individuals, and 
even communities, who had been open in their 

attachment 
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ament to the Venetian interest. A power- 

ipposition^ however, arising, the leaders of 

Spanish faction found it expedient to quit 

ountry. In l6l8the governor of Milan, in 

jquence of this turn of affairs, broke oiF all 

:ourse with the Leagues, and the distresses 

ioned by this conduct, added to the existing 

osities, which £9on broke out against all who 

ed or favoured the Spanish cause. A cri- 

1 court was instituted at Coire, which after 

ring a general toleration of religion, sent 

al catholics to the scaffold. The bishop of 

5 himself became obnoxious to this tribunal : 

^as deposed and banished j his property con- 

:ed ; and it was, ordered that if ever he re- 

^d to the territories cf the republic, he should, 

out further trial, be publicly beheaded. The 

of Coire having shewn a predilection for the 

ish party, was amerced in a considerable sum. 

heads of the Venetian party sent deputies to 

king of France, and to the cantons, to justify 

• proceedings 5 and received from the former 

nost positive assurances of his favour and pro- 

on. The exiles, on tlie other hand, appeared 

re the general diet of the Helvetic confede- 

, and complained of the proceedings of the 

etian party, and implored the interposition of 

iiet. Their antagonists were here confronted 

I them ', and after a patient hearing and a long 

ussion, it was determined to send a deputation 

le I-KjajTues, to exhort them to dissolve the cri- 

al court, to revise its sentences, and for this 

jose to grant safe conduct to the exiles, that they 

ht appear in their own defence. The catholic 

tons even declared, tliat Uxiless the sanguinary 

unai were immediately abolished^ they would 

adup. 
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adopt «.t)mpaL--i\c iin'r.«.arc.s. 'l}■;^ 1'«m( nipton' 
recjiiisitiou was inuiall) »:omrlitrI uitli tcniiiditbi 
end ot' ihtj }Cii» » lu:t irciiiqiiiliity wah ta; lioiu being 
rcjitoretl. 

. -pj In tlie Ijrjrinninj; ol this y\ir the spirit 
^. * of party (ii^iinj^nislicrl ii>t It w ith more rage 
^ * tlijin o\ tr. Thv. Spanish lictioii now as- 
sumed the a^crnilaiiO', and retaiiatcJ upon tbeir 
adver.-arics tht; cnelty which hiid been practiced 
upon ihiMD. NiAv victims of* p(jjni!ar fury were 
selected : a loose was given tc^ the savage psi^sioiu 
of the populace ; and general disma) and conster- 
nation spread itself among the inj)al)itants. A 
third or neutral party now arose, wliose object 
w^s to bring ah(nir a mutual amnesty, upon condi- 
tion that none nlthe PJanla liimily whii'li headed 
the S4)anihh facti<)n, nor of the Saiis family, wliicb 
was the chief oi the olIut party, b!iould duriug a 
»vrtain period hold any public utiu>: : iliat no fo- 
reign pensions should be receivt?d by individuaU; 
iind that no fofvign minister should be s-itered to 
reside in the country. 'J his proposal was adopted^ 
'4iul served to counterbaluiu e, by no n}eanM to al- 
lay, the violence of tb.e tv. o contending parlies. 
'J 'he Sal is or Venetian fatlit^n elected a crimiiial 
tribunal at )3avos, in thelea:»ue oftheTeu JiiriMlic- 
tions ; which in its turn pKK*eeiicd w iih excessive 
rigour to indict tortures, lines and capital punisli- 
ments, upon the friends, rehtions, and dq>end- 
ents, of the Planlas. 

Meanwhile the rasje of bieotry burst out with 
uncjcampled fury in the bubject provint*e of the 
Vaiteline. After repeated miu'inurs, and various 
attenopts to exclude the protectants from the pro- 
lince, on the i^th of July, in the year IG20, tlic 
aiarm-bells tolled earVy \\i \Vi^^ vaotuiug throughr 
cut the valley 5 aud a in?>a»a.cx^ SsAVwi\\^ \»^^, 
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particulars of which filled all Europe with 

»r. Several of the magistrates and their 

Bties^ with numhers of the protestant cler- 

were butchered witli the most remorseless 

sity. Sixty persons were murdered at Tirano : 

Teglio the assassins^ after putting to death a 

lister in the pulpit aud a great part of his con- 

ption, demolished tlie church ; at Sondrio 

f stormed the palace in which the governor 

ded^ and dragged him and his family into the 

pdine^ saying they would no longer submit to 

•way of heretics : and the houses of all the 

testants were pillaged and demp^islied. The 

flants, in hopes of exempting themselves from 

ore payment of their dues, were particularly 

itile to tlieir lords, landlords, and creditors : 

y pursued with cruelty the unhappy fugitives, 

lO sought refuge in tlie mountains, woods, and 

note caverns 3 they hurled many, of them, with 

rfr wives and innocent children, down steep 

jcipiccs, or cast them into rivers and torrents : 

iny perished by the hands of their brothers, whey 

veted their property. The horrors of this and 

my subscqutMit days of havock and dismay are 

D 8li(K:kinc for narration. The duke of Feria, 

vernor of Milan, never cleared himself from the 

Iputation of ha\ iug abetted tliis must dreadt'ul 

inspiracy. 

The evils of civil discord having about this 
me arrived at a pitch in the Valteline, that 
emed no longer supportable, a diet which met 
. Cuire applied to most of the neighbouring 
atcs to lend their aid towards quelling the fatal 
.sturhances : but Austria, the Catholic cantoas, 
id even France, were deaf to their iutreaties ; 
nd when Berne and Zurich at length resolved to 

VOL. XV III. c c - v?cA. 
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send two regiments to assist in restoring the trail' 
quillity of the Leagues, the catholic confederate! 
bsed violent means to impede the march of these 
auxiliaries. In this, however, they did not suc- 
ceed, these forces having taken a circuitous route 
through the province of Tockenbarg. On the 
22d of August the regiments entered the Valle- 
line, and the insurgents immediately dispersed j 
even the Spaniards, aiter various obstinate conflicts, 
evacuated the valley. 

At length, through the mediation of France, 
a treaty was concluded at Madrid, on the 25th of 
April, 1621, according to which the Grison 
Leagues were to be reinstated in the Valteline. 
None of the parties, however, considered them- 
selves bound by this treaty, and fresh troubles 
comnienced. 

The deplorable state of this distracted people 
•was at length taken into serious cewisideration at a 
general diet of the Swiss cantons. On this occa- 
sion the deputy of Zurich delivered a speech wor- 
*thy of being recorded. '^ The Rhaetian Leagues," 
-said he, " are a mirror for us all. In vain are their 
inlets almost impervious, and their rocks tower 
far above the clouds ; in vain are their men 
endowed with heroic valour 5 and in vain do they 
confide in the sacred ties which unite them to 
powerful neighbours. None of these advantages 
will avail them, if domestic strife rends their very 
vitals. We have taught various mighty nations 
how difficult it is to subdue men who are de- 
termined to be free, and firmly resolved to de- 
fend, to the last drop of blood, themselves, their 
property, and independence : but, should we 
abandon our Rhaetian allies, we shall teach those 
very nations, that by sowing dissensions among 

us> 
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they may not only vanquish these LeagueSj 
without any ejttniordinary efforts, subvert 
I the confederacy to wliich we owe our wel- 
and security. Can we, without serious ap- 
tensions, behold the further aggrandisement 
lie enormous power of Austria, which al- 
ly by its possession of the Tyrol, the hitlier 
tria. Burgundy, and Milan, hems us in on 
y side ? Unanimity, believe me, my friends, 
feci unanimity, is our only rock of security j 
with it we shall at all times be greatly for-* 
iable, if not invincible." This language pro- 
led conviction j and the diet unaniinr)ii.->ly 
eed to send deputies to tlie archduke of Aus- 
i and the duke of Feria, to request a cessation 
hostilities, and a free i .tercourse with tlie 
pective territories of the contending parti'.js. 
le intercession w:is not wholly rejected j 'uis. it 
S not immediately productive of the debucd 
feet. 

On the l6th of January, the Grisons were * y% 
mpelled to su'^scr'be nt Milan, three ..j^r,' 
nventions highly j)rejudicial to their inte- 
stS; According to those, the papal hierarchy 
as to be restored- in its full splen.i ^r; ihe Spa- 
jards were at all times to he allc^wed a iVce pas- 
^e through the Orison country ; prutestants 
^re, in less th:ni six monlhs, lu dispose of all 
leir properly in the Valteline anc! to quit til© 
illey, and to submit to other humiliating con- 
tions. 

The protestants in the Grisons were now op- 
ressed with more ilv.in usual rigor ; and received 
ich insults and ill-treiitment from the Austrian 
oops di,si)ersed through their valleys, that at 
agth the inhabitants of the Prettigau rose against 

.1 • c 2 \!ckjt\\. 
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their tyrants^ and expelled them. The Austrian 
general collected some forces and returned into 
the valley^ but was immediately repulsed; thi 
conquerors, having taken Mayenfield op thefint 
of June, advanced before Coire. The heads of 
the Leagues now met at Coire, and on the 27th of 
June declared a general anmesty^ and solemnly 
repealed the treaties of Milan. 

A new inroad was attempted on the side of 
Engadine, and the Austrians once more pene- 
trated into the Prettigau. The distresses of the 
wretched people of the Leagues had now arrived 
at a degree that baffles all description. The win- 
iber was approaching, and most of their habitations 
Jay in ruins -, their cattle had been carried off, and 
their provisions consumed by the rapacious hosti 
that had at different times ovei:run their country ; 
^he flower of their youth had fallen in the many 
bloody conflicts which they had sustained; the 
horrors of war were succeeded' by famine, and 
famine by a train of diseases ; and in the midst 
of these accumulated calamities, they were inces- 
santly harassed by the cruelties and barbarities of 
the Austrian soldiery, by whom they were still 
surrounded. 

J. y. The king of France at length turned 
iGqa' ^^ ^y^ ^^ compassion upon this haple« 
people, and resolved, in conjunction with 
Savoy and Venice, to effectuate the deliverance 
and restoration of their old ally. This, howe\'er| 
could not be effected by mediation ; and Spain 
- in conjunction with the Pope on one hand, and 
France united to Savoy and Venice on the other; 
were renewing their hostile preparations, whicl 
threatened the utter destruction of this al- 
ready exhausted coviwtry, when, on the 5th o 
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arch, France and • \i\n concluded a a'i\ 
:aty ol' i^iaic at Mt.iK^on in Arragon, ..*./-' 
e ccMi'iitious of which, is Ki: as thc> 
lated lo the Grisons, wer • indeed f-'vouraf/le in 
ipearance, but, in tiur, by no i:. .is .Jv:mi- 
geous. The throe .i-.J'ject nrovincc.'^ '.^Te no- 
inally restored to ilie :.. ■ jui's j bnt ihc '^ov-tirs 
F tlie governmeni, csp^'.-iriily in jxliinoi" matters, 
"ere so circuai.->rr.i)t'tl, li-iat loLiJ alie.' iiiiJii would 
ave been far pivrcrahii* Xo hach nugatory A\*\e' 
Bignty. In the mean tii .c the fortresses i:: the 
bree buhject proviii(.t; \vere dismantled, ihe fo- 
eign troops evacuated the dniiitry, and the];ccple 
ehictiintly suhinitU'cl to the dependence to \> iilch 
hey had been doomed by the contracting powers. 
^^one but the Catholic religion w^is to l)e. tolemtt'd, 
Uid the people were lo clube their own ma^is- 
tnites. In consecjuenee, tlu^ people of the Valte- 
line chose a council of ilt';;ciiey, consisiing chletly 
of the authors ol' the ubeilion, at • .e iieail of 
V'iiich they placed Uobu-jlell, the prmcipal ring- 
leader. Thus, after many years ot incessant 
alarms, bloodshed, devastation, and diitiess of 
every de.scrii)tion, this unhappy country was once 
fijore restored lo a temporary tranfjuiility, and a 
qualified independence. 

In this ) car the Swiss cantons, prudently a ,^ 
anticipating the pn>bable consequences to ", ' 
themselves of iliat unbappy war which ' 

during thirty years raged over all Europe, resolv- 
ed to raise a sullicicnt Ibrce lo secure the inlets 
to their own rounlry. In order to defiay the 
expences of this armament, a tax of one ihou- 
wndth part upon the capital ot e\ery inilivi- 
dual was adopted. Some partial insurrections of 
the ignorant or jealous peasantry were tlio result of 

c c 3 ^"^ 
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tltis new taxation, which, however, the prompt 
energy of the government, combined with 3 wise 
moderation, soon suppressed y and two of the 
most guilty of the ringleaders were pupisbcd 
with death, while rewards were bestcfwed upon 
those who had remained loyal in the midst of in- 
surrection. Meanwhile, the Swedish general 
Wrangel had actually penetrated to the borders 
of the lake of Constance, and, by possessing him- 
self of tbe town and castle of Hrea:enz, obtained 
the command of the passes into the Tyrol, tne , 
Swiss Grisons, and even into Italy. At the same ^ 
time, the French, under Marhhal Turenne, co- 
operating with the Swedes, covered a large por- > 
tion of the northern frontiers of Helvetia, and 
were not always restrained by the neutrality of 
the Swiss. On the other hand, the archduke of 
Austria, demanded of tlie confederates a supply 
of troops for the defence of his territories, in vir- 
tue of the hereditary union. This demand, at 
such a crisis of their affairs, the Swiss did not com- 
)?ly with J and all that the archduke could obtain 
from them was a free passage for his soldiers 
through the Grison country. The Italian fron- 
tiers of Switzerland were at the same time ex- 
l^osed to the hostile attacks of the Spanish gp* 
pernor of Milan, who, in order to, guard against 
any sudden attack on the side of the Rhjctian Alps, 
had collected a considerable force, and secured all 
the posts and garrisons to the furthest extremity of 
the lake of Como. Thus surrounded on all sides 
by contending armies, the Swiss waved all private 
feuds and animosities, and sent deputies to a diet, 
which first assembled at Zurich, and after removed 
to the town of Wylj in Thurgau, in order to be 
nearer to the scc^k;; of aciiout lliis diet sent a 
> deputatioQ 
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spotadflti to general WrangeJ, to remind him <)t' 

iC friendshq) subsisting between the two nations, 
id to remonstrate ngainst his further iipproacli^ 
)wards their frontiers. 'J'lje Swede returned a 
^urteous answer, and soon after led his forces 
ito Franconia ; and the French al)out the sanje 
me withdrew into the duchy of Wurtemberg. 
he belligerent powers, being at lengtji wear>' 
»fwar, listened to otftTs of accommodation, and 
unt plenipotentiaries to a congress, wliich as- 
cinbled in the Weslphalian cities of Mnnsier 
ind Osjiabruck. The coiifrderate cantons, though 
lot injnicdiaU-ly implicated in the war, rebol\i<!, 
nevertheless, to avail themselves of tlie oppor- 
tunity which the assemi)ly of this congress af- 
forded them, of establishing a right which Iiad 
long bck'u an object of contention between them 
and the empire. b(nne of the cantons, and parti- 
cularly 15asil, had often complained [that their in- 
habitants had been summoned before the impe- 
rial chamber of Spire, which assumed a juris- 
diction the Swiss liad never ackno^^ ledi^ed, anc| 
against which they hiul repeatedly ren^onslratecl 
with the emjx.Tor. 'Mi is and some other pointii 
of supremacy which the cantons thought they had 
a right to assert, indiicecl them to name a repre- 
sentative to the congress, in order to have ilieir 
absolute independence authenticated by the gener 
ral recognition of the principal powers of Eu- 
rope. Their choice for this important mission 
fell upon John Rudolph Wetslein, bnrgonuister 
pf IJasil, who in every respect proved himself 
worthy of the confidence that was reposed in 
him. He found great reluctance on tlie part of 
the Im{)erialists 3 but the French and Swedisl^ 

j>lenipotentiarie8 sceniijig iiiclined to lavoiir iho 

claims 
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claims of Switzerland, the court of Vienna, un- 
willing to sacrifice the sole merit of gratifying 
the Swiss nation to those two powers, gradually 
acquiesced in their demands j and the contederacy 
was acknowledged in the sixtli article of the treaty 
of Westphalia, as a state wholly independent of the 
empire, and consequeatly of pyery power or juris^ 
4iction upon earth, ' 
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CHAP. VII r. 



Fh>m the Iiisunection of the Peasantry :n l652, to 
the Treaty of Baden in 17 IS, 

/^NE of the most remarkable epochs in the his- 
tory of Switzerland is the insurrection of the 
peasantry about the middle of the seventeenth 
Century. 

■ During the long and destmctive war which 
was terminated by the treaty of Westphalia, the 
princes of the Empire had been induc<?d to raise 
their larger coins to nearly twice the nominal 
value of their intrinsic worth j and, in consequence 
of this proceeding, some of the Swiss cantons 
found it expedient to reduce the standard weight 
of some of their fractional coins nearly one-half. 
After the conclusion of tlie war, the currency 
having been restored to its original value, the 
cantons of course ordered their light money to be 
reduced from its nominal to ifs actual value : at 
the same time, however, providing against the 
inconveniences of a sudden change by a decree, 
that all rents, dues, and taxes, should continue tp 
be received at the raised valuation. This regula- 
tion, though as equitable as circumstances per- 
mitted, was nevertheless troublesome in its ope- 
ration, and to the uninformed peasantry it ap- 
))eared as an act of injustice originating in the 
magistracy. 

About the same period the magistrates, in or- 
der to prevent the frequent scarcity of salt, and the 
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claimt of Switzerland, t!ie court of Vienna, 
willing 10 sacrifice the sole merit of gratilF 
tlie Swiss nation to those twti powers, grscli 
acquiesced in [heir demands ; aod the conleds' 
wjs aclinowledgeil in the sixth article of thetp 
of Westphalia, as a state wliolly independent qf 
ecnpire, and consequently of ner/ powet gry 
diction upon earth. ' 
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mischiefs resulting from an occasional want of it, 
took the supply of this necessary, and of the 
article of gunpowder, into their own exclusive 
hands, and thus became monopolisers of the two 
branches of trade. The country-people mur- 
mured greatly at this encroachment upon their 
rights; and a new duty imposed upon tfee fi^' 
portation of cattle, and an e&cise upon wine, be- 
came at the same time additional causes of com- 
plaint. The principal cause of disaffection amonf 
the peasants, however, was the conduct of severu 
of the bail! lis. These persons being at this dme 
elected by the votes of some of the principal of'* 
ficers oi the state, often obtained their employ- 
ment by corrupt means, and sometimes becao^ 
obnoxious to the people by their extortions axA 
injustice. The feelings of indignation and re- 
sentment which the mal-administration of theso 
governors excited, the magisterial monopoly and 
the excise laws no doubt aggravated j and when 
once the spirit of disaffection is fomented, there 
is always to be found a number of lesser or even of 
imaginary evils to increase the agitation, and still 
further to stimulate the f\iry of the populace. 

The first public marks of disaffection were ex- 
hibited by the peasants of Lucerne in the year 
1652. The districtof En tilbacH sent deputies to 
the capital, to demand that the coin should be 
continued at its highest nominal value, or that 
they should be allowed to pay their rents and pub- 
lic contributions in kind. They were referred by 
the senate to a committee, whose conduct was so. 
unbecomingly imperious, that the deputies quitted 
them \^ih disgust, and filled the whole country 
with their clamours and discontent. Early in 
J.^53, tliree collectors were $ent to a village iu 

the 
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be same dirtrict, to demand the pajmaent of some 
ues. The peasants instantly seized them, bound 
nd gagged them, and led them publicly out of the 
•illage amidst the general tumult of the inhabit- 
nts, who declared, thaft if ever they or any other 
oUectors should return, they would be much 
nore severely treated. The senate taking alarm, 
eiit their avoyer with a number of eccle- 
liastical and other deputies to (^uell the disturb- 
mces. These persons were received by the elders 
>f the district with great solemnity ; but the peo- 
ple seizing the first moment of the absence of 
their elders, armed themselves with clubs, and 
tlireatened the deputies with acts of violence. On 
the following morning tlie insurgents were again in 
arms ; they hung out a white flag, and collected 
great numbers from all the neighbouring villages : 
ihey paraded about fourteen hundred in number 
before the house where the deputies resided, and, 
witliout hhc wing them the least mark of respect, 
repaired to the church, whither they summoned 
tJie deputies to attend them. In the most pe^ 
remptory Lirgunge they demanded redress con- 
cerning \hc coin, a repeal of several duties, and 
an abrogation of the fines imposed upon them by 
the extortionate bailiffs. The deputies remon- 
strated, that they were not authorised to make 
iliese concessions, and referred them to the su- 
preme legi.^laiure : the peasants persisted in their 
demands, and intimated that their neighbours of 
Berne were ready to join in the common cause. 
The catholic cantons, with a view to restore tran- 
quillity, sent a formal deputation to Lucerne, 
which called upon the insurgents to lay their 
grievances in temperate and respectful language 
before their own superiors, or before them them- 
selves, should they be accepted as arbiters. The 
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peasants drew up twenty-seven articles^ which 
the deputies presented to the senate^ who author- 
ised them to accede to some, but 'positively re- 
jected the greater number. The peasants^ upoa 
receiving this answer^ seized and confined the 
deputies^ took possession of the principal posts 
in the country^ cut off all communication with 
the city, and threatened to commit the utmost 
violence. The magistrates immediately had re^ 
course to the remedy provided by the constim- 
tion : they sent their requisition to Zurich, where- 
by they officially summoned all the cantons ^ and 
auxiliaries soon collected firom various quarters in 
and round Lucerne. The insurgents, being ap- 
prised of tl)e vigorous measures that had been 
taken, liberated the deputies, and requested them 
to offer terms of accommodation. They accord- 
ingly interceded, and obtained for the deluded peo- 
ple some moderate conditions, which were ratified 
on the 13 th of March, and restored a temporary 
tranquillity to the disordered state. 

The spirit of insurrection which was thus for 
a time suppressed in Lucerne, spread rapidly 
among the peasants of Emmenthal, and other 
parts of the territories of Berne ; who, when 
called upon according to the constitution to march 
against Lucerne, refused on various pretences to 
obey the summons. "While Zurich was devising 
means to bring about a compromise, SchafFhausen, 
Basil and Muhlhausen, fomented the discontents 
by sending considerable bodies of troops to Bruck 
and Aran, and urging the necessity of speedy 
coercion. The peasants spread the alarm through 
tlie country, came in force towards Aran, and 
exclaimed loudly against the intervention of fo- 
reign troops. The burghers of the towns upon 

th 
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banks of the Aar having engaged to defend 

ir own walls, the auxiliniies withdrew. Hav- 

thus far accomplished their point, the insur- 

{ents acquired more boldness, and roamed 

3Ughout the country in, wild disorder. They 

oied an assembly at Langcnthal, which sent de- 

ies to Berne to propose*, terms. I'his con- 

6nce, however, and many subsequent ones, 

ved ineffectual, on account of the increasing 

Dgance of the insurgents. Their leaders ap- 

JQ to PVance for aid, and proposed an alliance j 

t the French ambassador rejected the offer 

th disdain, and promised to co-operate earnestly 

th the magistrates against their seditious sAb- 

Its. An accommodation soon afterwards took 

ice through the interposition of the protestant 

itons. Scarcely however had it been con- 

ided, when the peasants of Lucerne renewed 

t rebellion, and stigmatised with a charge of 

wnness and cowardice the Berne peasants, for 

Mr submission to the deputies of the protestant 

ntons. They were immediately joined by the 

Bsaiits of Berne j and multitudes from various 

itricts. of Lucerne, Basil, and Soleure, which 

ere now in a state of open rebellion, added to 

;eir numbers. I'hey assembled on the 13th of 

pril at SiTmiswald, in the Emmenthal, where 

icy chose for their leader Nicholas Leunberger, 

peasant of Schoenholz, in the parish of Ruders- 

yl, and settled several points, which, consider- 

ig the nature of the meeting, had more mode- 

ition in them than could have been expected. 

"hey held a second meeting on the 13 th of April, 

t Hutwyl, and summoned all the subjects of the 

mfederate states to join in the common cause.' 

"hey then proceeded to station guards, to break 
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open letters, to detain messengers, and to seize 
all the burghers of Berne that came within their 
reacli. They drove one of the bailiflfs from his 
residence ; at Wangen they insulted and mangled 
all those who refused to join them ; advancing up 
the Aar, they spread consternation to the very 
gates of Berne, which however |:he magistrates 
never ordered to be shui, still admitting free pas- 
sage to the insurgents as well as to their loyal citi- 
zens. Another meeting was held at Hutwyl, on 
the 4th of May, which called upon the magis- 
trates of Berne to send a depvitation 3 charging 
them to select for this purpose men of conciliat- 
ing dispositions, and naming those that would be 
most acceptable. The magistrates of Berne were 
at the same time so desirous to restore tranquil- 
lity, that they readily agreed to treat with the in- 
surgents ; and in compl^^uce with the requisition i 
of the meeting at Hutwyl, sent six members of | 
their great council, and two ecclesiastics, to con- j 
fer with Leuoberger and his associates. The ne- 
gotiation at first bore a favourable aspect ; both 
parties seemed inclined to make reasonable con- 
cessions J but the insurgents being apprised of 
large reinforcements that were approaching from 
different parts of the four seditious cantons, the 
leaders assumed an overbearing spirit, kept the 
deputies waiting five hours in an outward room, 
while they renewed their compact with the heads 
of the collecting bands, and bound themselves by 
the most solemn oaths, to take exemplary venge- 
ance on all who should dare to violate tlie union. 
The deputies, finding their endeavours to calm 
1^ the tumultuous assembly ineffectual, withdrew ; 
but sent immediately to propose another, meeting 
nt L angel thai. L^'uubei^^v ^ce^^xad the offer; 
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i among other scornful intimations, he admo- 
aed them in his answer, by all means to use 
equious language, lest they should irritate the 
>ple, and insisted that the meeting should be 
id in the open air. The conferences were ac- 
id ingly opened on the 6th of May, but proved 
daily aborlive j the deputies of Berne declining 
'treat with any but their own subjects, which 
i heads of the insurgents, considering the ex- 
?tion as an attempt to estrange them from each 
ler, rejected with indignation. On the follow- 
l day the licrnese deputies appeared once more 
long ihe insurgent.t^ and read to them a written 
claration of the ample concession which the go- 
mnicnt was willing to make, amounting nearly 
the whole of their demands J but the more one 
e receded, the higher became the pretensiors of 
e other j the deputies, at length, perceiving that 
e rebels were determined to prescribe unlimited 
nditions, returned to Berne. 
On the 10th of May, the sovereign council in* 
sted Sigismund d'Erlach v\it}j the chief com- 
and of the forces of the r- pi'Mic. The troops 
spei>ed in the Pays de Vaud, and on tio lakes 
• Neufchatel and Bienne, were ordered to as- 
mble and approach the city ; i'.nd the neighbour- 
ig cartons were called upon tor speedy s.iccour, 
>n tlie J 1 ih of May, the rebels seized on the im- 
ortant pass of Gumminen ; some besieged the 
)wn of Aarberg, ot^iiers occupied the strong post 
t Windish, while numbers, being joined by the 
eople of the free bailliages, entered the town of 
lellingen on the Reuss. In order to preser\ e a 
•fie communication with the insnrgenls of Basil, 
ley endeavoured to obtain possession of the tov^'ns 
f Bruck, Aarau, aud Zotiingen : but in these 
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attempts tliey were not successful. A body so 
•numerous, undisciplined, acting without concert, 
and without experienced leaders, soon felt a want 
of effective energy in its operations. When the 
force which the senate had ordered to approach 
from Neuville came to the gates of Aarberg, it 
found the place evacuated, and no enemy in the 
vicinity. The peasants of Lucerne, who were 
among the most daring of the insurgents, attempt- 
ed their capital ; but the auxiliaries which had 
been called in from the Forest cantons prevented 
the success of their attempts. Leunberger, the 
chief of the rebels, had fixed his head-quarters at 
Oster-Mundingen, a village a few miles from 
Berne. Parties from his force committed all sorts 
of depredations in the circumjacent country, until 
at length the Bernese opposed the predatory ex- 
cursions of this licentious multitude by a large 
body of troops, and the appearance of sojme heavy 
artillery. leunberger was intinydated, and de- 
manded a parley, which was granted j terms were 
proposed and acce«led to ; but the very next day 
after signing the articles, the rebels broke them by 
fresh hostilities. The magistrates became at length 
weary of the treachery of the insurgents, and de- 
termined to listen to no terms short' of absolute 
submission. 

By this time an ample force had assembled near 
Zurich, consisting of five thousand men from the 
catholic and eight thousand men from the other 
^cantons : the former were headed by general 
Zweyer, of Uri, a man of tried abilities both in 
the field and the cabinet j and the latter were 
under the orders of general Werdraiiller of Zurich, 
w^ho took the command of the whole army. On 
the 21st of M.'iy, Werdmuller advanced before 

Mellingen, 
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illingen, and the insurgents immediately fled 
^ards Lenezburg ; they tolled all the alarm- 
Is, and sent a dispatch to Berne, complaining 
;t the government had not kept their faith with 
;m, and denouncing the vengeance ot God on 
;h perfidy. 

On the 23d, Werdmuller advanced some par-' 
8 towards the posts of the insurgents, v^ ho, not 
owing how i(j repel them, innnediately demand- 
to treat. On the lollowing day, however, he- 
gjoinedby such numbers as mcrca»edtheirarmy 
twenty thonsand men. '«v rcje(:ied all - .ife- 
nce, and immediately attacked tit*, town of Zof- 
i^c-n, in the hope oi cutting uil ail communica- 
jn between the Upper and the Lower Aragau. 

I this attempt th''y failed, as well as in a succjed- 
ig one upon Mellingen, being repulsed by the 
3avy fire from the artillery of the confccierates. 
.fter these disasters, Lcunberger again <>lfered to 
eat ; but the coumjil of war answered, that it was 
ot for rebels to exact conditions 5 that they must 

II without del ly return to their homes, and leavo 
Readjustment cf their ditVerences and the pu» 
lisliment of the ringleaders to the discretion of 
he magistrates. The deputies of the rebels osten- 
ibly submitted to these terms, and agreed that the 
nsurgents should lay down their arms. 

Meanwhile the troops of Berne had encampe4 
it Wangen j and Lcunberger, anxious to extri- 
:ate hiniself from the danger which surrounded 
lim, implored the mercy of Berne, and propose^ 
ro the council of war at Mellingen, upon condition^ 
of a general amnesty, to abstam,fi:om fiinher hos- 
tilities and to disband his forces. The magistrates 
pf Berne would listen to no compromise, and Er- 
lach advance^ to Langenthal, and drove ilie insur* 

D p 3 - gents 
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gents before him to the viUage of Jrlerzogenbuscb. 
Here they made a stand ; and here was fought 
tlut battle that'terminated the disturbances which 
atone time had threatened the total overthrow of 
the Helvetic contcderacy. Erlach approached the 
body of rebeh in three columns ; each of whicli ! 
met with the fiercest opposition from the insur- 
gents, who fought witli the utmost bravery. Being j 
at length driven towards the church, they availed i 
themselves of a strong wajl that surrounded die 
burying- ground, and made a desperate stand : be- 
ing hov\ever at length overpowered by nuipberS) 
they retreated into the woods, having first set fire 
^o the vilhige. Sixty, of them weie taken prison- 
ers, and condemned to death by the council of 
war : others were sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment. Seven of the chiefs, men of venerable as- 
pect, with Jioary heads and spreading beards, were 
conducted J;o BasiJ, and there publicly beheaded. 
I-.eunberger after his defeat had returned to his 
home, where he hoped to lie concealed ; but he 

• was betrayed and seized in the night by the bailiff, 
who s«jit him witfi various papers found in his 
house iq the prison of Reme. He persevered l<u)g 
in an obstinate defiance of tlie magistrates; biu 
being put to the torture, he at length disclosed die 
names of the principals in the rpbelliou, and avow- 
ed the designs of the re\^olt, He was beheaded, 
and his head, together with the written document 
of the conspiracy, were nailed to the gallows, and 
his limbs were exposed on the' Jiigbways. The 
peasant who had officiated as his secretary, was 
likewise beheaded, and another of the leaders was 
hanged. The rebels of Lucerne, among whom 
were some of the burgliers, were, at the interees- 

fiioaof the fpvurne\glSx>\x£\ii5,c,^vAoT^^>^^^^ 
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coicnt compromise. Those of Kntilbach alone 

trsisted in obstinate contumacy, uniil they were 

tfwpelled by force to accept of terms less ikvour- 

>le indeed than tbey might have earlier obtained. 

It far from rigorous. Many of the insurgents 

id tkd out of the country, and about forty of thera 

'ere seen near Fjaukfort, who declared that they 

fere going to sjolicit the duke of Lorraine to invade 

witzerlaiid, and avenge their cause. The empc- 

i>r, however, publi*ihed a manifesto, by which he 

anished from his dominions and dependencies 

bose insurgents who might have taken refuge 

here J a measure of infinite importance, as it pre- 

'c»ted several states from intertering in these trou- 

lies, who might have considered it to be their inte-. 

»st to foment them. 

While these events were passing in the bosom 
»f their own country, the protestant cantons were 
inxiously fixing their attention upon the progress 
of thereti)rmati()n in Europe, and by every moans 
111 their power removing the obstacles that opposed 
it. For this purpose ihcy even sent a delegate, the 
C(^icbrated John Jacob Slocken, to England and 
to Holland, to heal the diiferences that then sub- 
jiibted between these two protestant countries, 
which tlie Swiss wished to see united in politics as 
in religion. 

The Swiss Protestants also interfered in a jy 
the behalf of a society of the reformed ^'^' 
religion in tlie Vaudois, who underwent 
tiie most cruel persecutions. 

As long as Burgundy remained in the pos- 
session of tlie Spanish iponarcby, the Swiss felt 
li tile apprehension conceniing the safety oftlipir 
western frontier 5 .and confiding in the natural 
btrcnojiU of their other boundtiries, had tvot ^et 
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established any general rules for the defence of 
their country against invasion. The seizure of 
that provinctj by L<^wis the Fourteenth, ahboogh j 
it was soon after restored at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chnpelie, iirst roincd their apprehensions, and ra- 
ducod them lo consider of some regulations for 
combining theif forces in ca«e of an attack from 
foreign pow-er*. At a general diet held at Ba- 
y. ^: den, a regulation was accordingly agreed i 
i//'o * t-o, wliich, under the name of the Defen- \ 

sional, hjs to our days been considered as 
the miliLiry code ft;r the protection of Switzer- 
lind. }\y t his code tlic quota of men to be fiirnisb- 
t:(l by each caiif(;n and its doj)endenci(?s was set- 
tled: stations were assiiirned for the rendezvous of 
the troops ; the number and appointment of om- 
cers were provided for j articles of war were fram- 
^•d ; iiij'l ainj)le powers were vested in a council of 
war for speedy and vigorous exertions. At a sub- 
- p. se(]iient diet, provision was made for the 
* ' f';nifying passes aiKl frontier towns, and for 
^^' the snpj)ly of stores and ammunition ^ and 
a fund was established to be resorted to in Cases of 
<*iijergency. 

In the year ^dJS the protestant clergy, among 
whom John Henry Heidegger took the lead, after 
I'liuch correspondence and many confi^reoces, at 
I'^rjgth framed a religious code, consisting of 
twenty- five articles, which, under the name of 
the Formula Consensus, was confirmed by a synod 
at Zurich, and soon after adopted by the otlier pro- 
testani cantons and their dependencies. 

I'lie cruelties practised by the Roman- catho- 
lics upon the Protestants, under the sanction of 
L6\iiii the Fourteenth, ate mouuments of infamy 
uj the memory of tlaal \>\^q\j&^ \!toej^(ix», isiwyox 
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K T^ In the month of January, the king of 
ifi«fi Fra'ice, not satisfied with externainating the 
' Protestants in his doaiinions, prevailed 
upon the duke of Savoy to renew the persecutloa 
of them in the valleys of Piedmout. They were 
driven without mercy from his dominions. Here 
again the benerolence of the protestan^s shone 
forth. At the diet of Aarau, held in DeceoAerof 
that year> they agreed to a regulation for distribut- 
ing these exiles in different parts of their territory: 
and being themselves unable to provide for tiie 
whole influx, they negotiated with various German 
states, anil with the States-General, for adequate 
settlements for the numbers they could not retain.; 
and received great encpuragement from the elector 
of Brandenburg, who offered considerable tracts 
of land for colonies, and ample provision for their 
establishment. The Vaudois^ on the other hand, 
wefe greatly reluctant to remove to a regioM so re- 
mote and inclement, especially after having ex- 
perienced the hospitality and genial temperature of 
the Helvetian dales. Many> rather than accept 
these offers, made fruitless efforts to obtain by 
force of arms a settlement in their own soil again, 
but were driven back upon the frontiers of Swit- 
zerland. These felt the extreme of misery, hav- 
ing for a time been reduced to the necessity of 
subsisting upon the wild producp of the field, and 
half-naked to seek shelter in the woods andcavenis# 
The diet at Aarau, seeing no other alternative but 
cither to admit tliera once more or to abandon 
them to certain perdition, preferred the former, on 
a positive promise from the head of each family, 
that early in the next spring they would seek an 
asylum elsewhere. Notwithstanding 'these pro- 
Oiises, the cantons were for several years, at inter- 
vals. 
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Is, obliged to afford these persecuted sufferers 
asylum, at an expence of which some conjec- 
re roay be formed from the public accounts of 
e city of Zurich, from which it appears, that 
ove four hundred thousand florins had been ?^up- 
ted by this single state from the public funds, 
sides the private contribution, of which no esti- 
ate can be made. 

It was in the year 1/02 that the inhabitants of 
tc valley of Tockenburg, after a series of disputes 
id ineftectual remonstrances with their abbot, ap- 
saled to the cantons of Schweitz and Glaris for 
dress, laying before them a statement of their 
rievances and ample » evidence of the truth of 
leir allegations. After some hesitation on the 
art of Schweitz, they at length came to the de- 
?rmi nation of affording a relief to the oppressed 5 
ad for this purpose to call upon all the parties to 
enew their ancient compacts, and thereby to re- 
tore all former privileges, and remove every cause 
>f future complaint. I'he abbot, Leodigar Bur- 
jisser of Lucerne, not only rejected the offer, but 
tvhen the deputies of the cantons came to the val- 
leys of Tockenburg to attend the soltfhmity, they 
were impeded by his officers, and . every obstacle 
was raised against the intended pacification. Flnd- 
hig that the two cantons would not desist from 
their purpose, he made an appeal to the Helvetic 
law of arbitration ; and not meeting in this expe- 
dient the succesj^ he expected, he forfeited his alle- 
giance to the confederacy by entering into a de- 
fensive treaty with the emperor Leopold I. as 
archduke of Austria, in which he claimed the 
light of calling foreign troops into the country. 
The contest now involved many parties, who all 
became equally violent and tenacious. £ngland, 

Holland, 
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Holland, Prussia, Hauover, and Hesse, tendered 1 
their friendly ofHces towards allaying the storm} 
and above all tilings reproha;ted the armed inter- 
Terence of Austria in the ajffairs of tlie confederacy. 
The stubborn inveteracy of the parties, however, 
rendered nugatory all the' benevolent attempts 
'that were made to prevent hostilities ; which io 
1703 actually cominenced. Berne* and Zoricb, 
who were by many previous compacts^ and now 
by the express jec^uisition of the protestaots of 
Tocker.burg, called upon to interpose in tkis con-^ 
test, seeing that an Appeal to the sword wouki be 
inevitable, made serious preparations for war. Lu* 
*cerne, Zug, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, 
who had an equal right to interfere, declared their 
intention to support the catholics^.and likewise pre* 
pared their forces for hostilities. John Ulric Nab- 
holz, a citizen of Zurich, was placed at tlie head 
of some forces 3 and, aided by Poesh and Rud- 
linger, two protestants of tlie Valiais*, took pos- 
« session of the monasteries of St. John and Magde^ 
nan, which by their situation commanded -a great 
part of the country ; they likewise secured manj 
passes and strong holds, broke down tiie bridges^ 
. and in a short time became masters of the whole 
valley. The catholic cantons, on tlie other liajid, 
sent forces to occupy the town of Baden, Brem- 
genten, and the whole of tlie free baiiliages, with a 
view to prevent the junciion of the troops of Berne 
and Zurich : and thus were the horrors of civfl 
war at once spread through the country. The 
abbot also collected all the forces he could com- 
mand in his peculiar territory and dependencies j 
and, taking with him all the valuable e^ctsoftbe 
' abbey, resorted for refuge to the town of Wyl. On 
the sixteenth of May the troops of Berne and Zu- 
rich 
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rich advanced there, with a view to attack it, and 
on the 22d found it evacuated. Havhig stationed 
a tbonsand men in the town, they advanced to- 
ward St. Gall, reduced the abbey and its territory, 
and penetrated as far as Kohrshach on tlie lake of 
Constance, where they likewise established a gar- 
rison. The two cantons next directed their forces 
against the invaders of Buden and the free bai£- 
liages 3 and after successive days of victories, com- 
pefied tlie forces of the five catholic cantons com- 
manded by Crivelli of Uri to surrender at discretioa 
in the castle of Baden. The military were sut- 
fered to withdraw while all the burghers and peo- 
ple of the district were disariued. 

In the mean time the emperor held a diet at 
Batisbon, and obtained a decree censuring the con- 
duct of the two proteslant cantons and authorising 
him to reinstate the abbot in his dominions. The 
cantons appealed in reply to the treaty of West- 
phalia as the guarantee of the absolute indepen- 
dence of every member of the confederacy . Ne- 
gotiation, however, was ineffectual, and the me- 
diation of several foreign powers equally so. Con- 
siderable bodies of Imperial and French troops ap- 
proached the frontiers 3 the pope and several car- 
dinals supplied money to the catholic confede- 
rates, for w hose success prayer* were publicly of- 
fered up at Rome 3 while England, Holland, Prus- 
sia, and other protestant states, openly avowed 
their disapprobation of the interference of the En> 
pirein the domestic concerns of the confederacy. 

During several weeks of tedious negotiation, 
the greatest difficulties arose from the five catho- 
lic cantons 3 nor was it till after the effusion of 
much more blood that, satiated with disaster, they 
at length sent deputies to a gcnet^V OiasX ^\. kw^xi.. 
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On the third, ninth and eleventh of August the 
discusbion took place j and it was after much de- 
bate resolved and agreed, that the catholic cantons 
should. .cc:de to the treatyof the eighteenth of July, 
and yield u|) their co- sovereignty to the joint- bail- 
lia^cs } and that they should not only withhold all 
furtiier aid from the abbot of St. Gall, but use their 
best endeavours to incline hira to pacific senti- 
ments. The abbot, however, declined to listen to \ 
repeated offers of accommodation, as they were not 
sanctioned by the emperor j and the cantons, "equal- 
ly resolute in tlieir determination,would not permit 
the interference of any foreign power. The inha- 
bitants of Tockenburg in the mean time had fallen j 
a prey to insubordination, and threw obstacles in 
the way df a general pacification by the extrava- j 
gance of their demands. Notwithstanding all 
these obstacles a congress was held at Rohrshach 
ip 1714, where terms were drawn up which seem- 
ed admissible to all parties, except the abbot, who 
still persisted in his appeal to the Empire. Two 
years afterwards another congress met at Baden 
without effect : aud in the fifth year after the 
peace of Aarau, things still continued unsettled, 
when Berne resolved, witliout the concurrence of 
Zurich, where the minds of the people were not 
so much inclined towards peace, to come to a se- 
parate and final accommodation. The abbot also 
perceiving himself feebly supported by the em- 
peror, and being unwillin\^ tp encounter any longer 
the distresses of a tedious exile, lent an ear at 
length to the proposals that were once more ofter- 
cd him, and matters were drawing to a conclu- 
sion, when that prelate, after a long life of trouble 
and disappointed ambition, ended his days at Ra- 

vensberg. 
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Mg. He was Hucceeded by Joseph Rudulplii^ 
Aitutialely for the reduced state of the ub- 
wzb of a pacific dispoiiitioii. A congress 
. had been convened at Baden, proceeded in 
fibeiation; and at length, notwithstanding 
oppohiii' n on the part of Zurich, and tlie re- 
nncP' of the Tockenbnrghers, the treaty of 
bet ^I'cn the abb<A, Beriie and Zurich^ was 
' conchided, and on the \5\h of June, 171Bj 
hr rat. tied by all the parties. Thus tormi- 
tne war of Tockenbnrg, by a treaty which 
jonctioii with thai ot Aarau, may be consi- 
st the cement of tlie Helvetic cou&titution, as 
aUDcd for nearly the two following ceuturieii. 
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CHAP. IX. 



General View of the StaU of Switzerland, prerm$ 
to the FreiKh Revolution. 



nPHE p^ace of Aarau terminated those iates- 
tine struggles of the Swiss, which foe so long 
a period rent asunder tiia bonds of their uuion. 

At tliat time a full and perfect understanding 
took place among the cantons, which, during a 
period of nearly two hundred years, was almost 
wholly uninterrupted. By the, treaty which was 
then agreed to, no claims were left in doubt, no 
complaints were adjourned or set aside j but so 
clear and solid was the basis of their renewed 
friendship, that their subsequent annals present 
one uniform picture of unanimity, happiness, and 
independejice, until tlie recent date of that un- 
prir-cipled attack upon their territories, which has 
iilled Europe with indignation, and fixed a stain 
upoil the arms of France, which all her victories, 
however splejjdid, are unable to efface. 

Previously to entering upon the detail of this 
disgraceful transaction, we shall take a brief sur- 
V'Cy of the state of Switzerland and its government, 
;\s it remained with scarcely any alteration during 
that happy interval. ^ 

The name of lepublic was improperly applied 
to the government of Switzerland ; as that desig- 
nation implies a fixed form of administration, a . 
concentrated authority, an executive power, and 

a public 
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a public revenue for the support of the constitu- 
tion. The Helvetic confederacy possessed not one 
of all these essentials of a commonwealth. Its 
origin and progress have been already described ; 
and it must be evident, that it was simply a mili- 
tary association of thirteen states, Ibr the purpose 
of defending conjointly their several and separate 
rights and liberties. In all matters that did not af- 
fect the compact of this union, every canton was 
an absolute and hidependent state, regulating its 
pwn concerns by its own laws. Fre(iuent instan- 
ces have occurred wherein the cantons exercised 
this right of independence. They often prohibited 
the current coin of their allies, when of an impro- 
per value 5 they prevented the importation and 
exportation of merchandize at pleasure 5 they fur- 
nished troops to foreign powers, and contracted 
any engagements with them that did not militate 
against the principles of the league. 

The only article therefore in the government of 
Switzerland which can be considered as constitu- 
tionally apphcable to the whole confederacy, was 
the plan of national or general defence, h^ this 
part of their compact it was arranged, tliat in aise 
of wars the cantons were to contribute a quota of 
troops according to their ability 5 and a comparative 
estimate may be formed of the different cantonfi 
from the following statement — 

1. Zurich - - 1400 

2. Berne - - 206q 

3. Lucerne - - 1200 

4. Uri - - 400 

5. Schweitz - -' (iOO 
> 6. Under walden - -iOO 

7. Zug - - 4ca 

6. Glaris - - 'W^ 
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9, Basil . - 40O 

lb. Friburg - - 800 

11. Soleure, or Colothuni GOO 

12. Schalfhausen - 400 

13. Appenzel - - <>00 
I'he three allies - - ' 1400 
viz. Abbey of St. GaH - 1000 

City of St. Gal i - 200 

Bienne or Bi^ ! - 200 

The subject pro- i *. . . l ^ - 240O 
The order or rank amor.^- •':.c cantons as ah o'.: -aid 
down, and which has b ja regularly obNcrv -d io 
all their public acts, as well as in the asscaiblies of 
the deputies, was sanctioned more by custom than 
by any positive decree enacted for that purj:ose. 

The annual custom of the meeting of deputies 
from the different cantonsin order to adjust and 
settle the concerns of each state, occasioned the 
assembly of the general diets at the same place and 
at the same period of the year. Formerly the place 
of meeting was Baden j but after the treaty of 
peace in 1712, the little town of Frauenfield was 
fixed upon for that purpose. There were also par- 
ticular diets; as those of the eight ancient cauton^ ; 
those of the protestant cantons, with the deputies 
of Glaris and Appenzel J of the towns of St. Gal- 
len, Bienne, and Muhlhausen, called the Evanr 
gclical Conferences ; those of the Roman Catho- 
lic cantons, with the deputies of the Catholics of 
GJaris and Appenzel ; and of the abbot of St. Gail, 
and of the republic of tlie Vallais. The places of 
meeting for these diets were ditlerent, according 
to the treaties of alliance with the confederate 
states who apjwinted them. The general diet was 
held once a-year and contiimed sitting one 
'jnonth : the other diets njet only upon panicuLic 
i;^i;asion3* 
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Hie chief intention of the Helvetic conreJeracy 

tit; a jiinciioii of their military btrength to op- 

ie the .standin«r iirmies of their neidibours which 

ght b(^ brought into the tiekl against thcni, it 

s) necessary for this piir|K)se to keep a force 

aally r{\n\y to take the tield, well armed and 

cipliiiod. As, however, llie measure of a stand- 

f army is repugnant to tlie spirit of a fre<^ people, 

5 Svviss had recourse to a scheme which formed 

regular army without endangering their liber- 

?s. 'I'heir youth were diligently trained to arms j 

e wiiole pe(;p]^* wrr^ enrolled and rogularly ex- 

ci'»<'d ^ and a Luge l):)dy of well-^Iisciplined 

jops were c.^nsLiniiy e.upl«>yed in '.^ ■ service of 

rei^n jxAver-:, from whence they " .Mat the 

lorte.'tt notice he recalled in the hour oi i^U'^er. 

llespecting the policy ol" engaging the soldiers 
I foreign service, much discussion ha? taken 
lace, k has been contended on one ; uid, that, 
idependenily of the advantage of haviiii^ a body 
f I'orccs well disciplined which could be recalled 
t a moment's notice, it kept up the military spirit 
.ud national ardour of liic pertplo during a state of 
K.»ace -y and italso became jhe interest of those states 
vlio sub^.idised their forces, not to foment any 
livision among ihcui which might render the pre- 
k'nct- oi iliese forces necessary at home. On the 
other hand ii. lias been urged, that this system in- 
troduced improper liabits among the highest and 
the lowest (;rders of tne people, rendering them 
dissaii^iic.l with their situation, ai the same time 
l1i<u it (Iniijied th(.* towns of their inhabitants. 

'I'lie canion of Zuri«:h, which is considered the 
fn -.L in rank of the I lelvetie confederacy, is di\id!Ml 
ijito thirty-seven bailiiagi's, iiineLrtn (^f whicii are 
denominated Interior, being in llie vicinity of 
ihc L.ipii.il, and ilie other-? are jailed Esteri(jr. 

They 
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They were under the government of bailiffs nomi- 
nated by the sovereign council, who were divided 
into three classes ; the tirst class were denominat- 
ed administrators j they were ten in number, and 
were entrusted with the collecting of the public re- 
venue : the second consisted ol* nineteen members, 
who were the directors of such {jubl ic business as was 
necessarily transacted in the seat of government : 
and the third was composed of thos^ bailifts who 
resided in the villages and in tl)e fortified towns, 
and who were appointed to jx>sts of inferior con- 
sequence. This class comprised thirteen in num- 
ber. — ^I'he bailiifs were invested with considerable 
powers : those of KyLurg and Groningen passed 
capital sentence and inflicted the torture; the 
others could only arrest and examine delinquents, 
and punish petty offences by whipping, or banish- 
ment from the bailliage.- In capital cases they 
sent the prisoner for trial to Zurich. The canton 
of Zurich is extremely populous : it was estimat- 
ed to have contained 174,^72 hihabitauts in the 
year 1784, 10,500 cf which population belonged 
to the capital. The governmchi of Zurich was a 
mixture of the aristocratic and democratic forms. 
The sovereignty was lodged with the burgesses of 
the town, who amounted to about two thousand; 
but a very narrow policy prevailed in the admis- 
sion of new members into this body, insomuch so, 
tliat for the last hundred and tifty years, that 
A pv honour has never b?en bestowed. On the 
Jtidl ^^^ 7'h of January, the council resolved to 
make no more burghers, and resolutely ad- 
hered to their detern^lnation. The burghers of 
Zuricli enjoyed ilw exr.u^ive right of commerce, 
the ckctiou oftl.cir uh-.ui.ii rates, and the adiijmis- 
tiatjon of the public revenue 3 they were divided 

\VLtQ 
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tliirteen tribes, one of which was called Con- 
W, or the tribe of nol)lcs, although latterly it 
not confined to i>ersons of that order. This 
b depuicd eighteen nKinl>crs to the sovereign 
ncil, and six to the senate ; whereas each of 
others sent only twelve t* the former and six 
be Jaffer. 

Jie legislative ;Ki*hori(y was vested in a sove- 

;n council of two hundred; which however, 

act, ion.si.'>tcd of two hnndred and twelve nicm- 

3, wfao were drawn from the thirteen tribes, 

comprised the senate or little council, which 

I composed of fitty members. To these were 

ed two burgomasters, who were elected by the 

•ghers, and governed alternately every six 

nths. The senate judged in all <;ases, civil and 

fninal : in the former however, their sentence 

ght be appealed from to the council of two 

ndred; ^but iw the iatter their decision was final. 

burgher of Zurich was qualified to vote at twen- 

years of age, he was eligible to a seat in the so- 

reign ccmncil at thirty, and to one in the senate 

thirty-five. Their code of criminal law was im- 

rfect if not obsdete, and much power therefore 

ited in the hands of the magistrates, to whobo 

jcrcticn all juridical proceedings were, in a great 

grce, necessarily consigned. Their revenues 

,ve been calculated not to have exceeded 

i,0()0/. per annum : and yet such was tlie sim-^ 

icily and economy of their government, that the 

ate was net only without debts, but had actually 

cumulated a considerable siim from its annual 

A'ings, which was lodged in the public treasury 

1 a provision agaiiist any sudden emergency. 

The ch^rjn'of the canton were divided into nine 

eanerics, tti^^e of the cummin bailliages into four 
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chapters 3 the first consisted of one hundred and 
filfy ministers, the second of sixty one. A synod 
was held at Zurich twice in the year, the president 
of which was called the Antistes. The education 
of their youth was made a matter of state, and 
was placed under the direction of the government 
As the head of the thirteen cantons, Zurich aiwa)r8 
maintained considerable influence in the general 
diet ; and was respected as the most independent 
and incorrupt of all the confederates. 

The canton of Berne is the largest in Switzer- 
land : its government was aristocratic j but the 
mildness of its administration and the equity of 
its laws rendered the state more happy and even* 
free than naany democracies. Tiie peasantry con- 
stituted the greate:»t part of the community; and 
they enjoyed the full protection of their govern- 
ment. 

The city was at first divided into four abbayes^ 
or tribesj which contained four companies of tjnade. 
Each company elected from its own body, a ban-* 
neret as its chief; who together formed the first 
military oiucers, and governed the republic. By 
these were chosen sixteen of the principal burgh- 
ers, lour from each quarter, who assisted at deli- 
barations of. importance 3 and as late as. the last 
century, they with the bannerets retained tlie right 
of electing the council of Two Hundred, or Great 
Council. This council, in which all the other col- 
leges were united under the title of Advoyer, 
Councii and Burghers of the Town and Republic 
of Berne, exercised the sovereign power 5 and 
when complete, it consisted of two hundred and 
ninety-nine m^^mbers. The executive powers of 
government were delegated by the sovereign coun- 
cil to the senate, chosen by themselves iirora their 

own 
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1 body : the furmer asacmbled ordinarily three 

es a-week ; and the senate every day, Sundays 

epted. The senate, comprising tne t'A'o ad- 

ers or chiefs of the republic, consisted o'^''\ven- 

jeven members j and from this Sv;le<;t body the 

ticipal magistrates of the state were chosen. 

The canton ot Berne was divided into a certain 

mber of districts, from which bailiffs were cho- 

i for the sovereign council. Formerly the bai- 

s were taken indifierently from the Senate or 

•eat Council, and nominated by the bannerets : 

.t this mode of election was altered, and a -^ 

)m that time they were chosen by lot. , ^ , « ' 

ae several bailiffs were invested with the ' 

jht of sovereign power in their respective dis- 

icts. The clergy of Berne of the German dis- 

ict were divided into eii:ht synods as chapters, 

hich assembled sepcrately every year. The Pays 

e Vaud was divided into five classes. The 

hurch benefices throughout the canton '.v(.'re at 

ae disposal of the senate ; except thnse ol Ll:e ca- 

»iti!], whieh were in the gift of the great cv)unci], 

jid the p' ivate benefices which depended upon 

herecouimendaiinn of iLc pairons. 

The cantons ui' Lucerne, Friburg, and Soleure, 
iiffv . '• but litlic in ■ eir '^'.vernment from that of 
Be' ■ The num:; :- ol their councils and senates 
rar.ed, and in some respects they were differently 
elected ; but in all the material principles of their 
political econruny they were similar. 

Basil La'i no noi)ility. The burghers were in- 
corpor.iieu i^o eighteen tribes 3 three of which, 
belou'rii'j^ to Little Bail, w-.re blended into 
fifteen of tlic great towns in the election of &ena- 
tors^ but retained tlieir separate votes in the no- 
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mination of counsellors. Tbe 'citizens at krge 
were allowed no share in these elections. 

The government of Schaffliausen consisted also 
of a senate and counciU who were elected by 
iwi^lve tribes or abbayes, two burgoniai»ters, a 
stadtholdeV or proconsul, and two treasurers who 
were appointed by the council. The governments 
of the six remaining cantons being entirely denio- 
cratical, the sovereign authority in all, of coarse, 
resided with the people. At Uri the people, 
aiiiounting to about four thousand, met on stated 
'.d'dyii., generally once ay car, in an open field. At 
the»e assemblies, which were called the commu- 
nities of the country, each male of the age of six- 
teen had a sutiVage. They were opened by solemn^ - 
priiyers and oatlw of fidelity and allegiance. Their 
magistrates were then elected -, deputies were 
named for the general diets or foreign missions, 
and all business of mure tiian coniUion importance 
transacted. ^ 

The cantons of Schwcilz comprised six coromuj- 
nities, ea( h of which returned ten members to the 
Council of regency. I'he Street Court was an in- 
stitution peculiar to this canton. The lieutenant 
of police, on recei\ ing a complaint, called toge- 
ilier seven of tlie first competent pcrs )ns he met 
with in his way, who, having heard b^th partie«, 
immediately declared tlieir opinion concerning the 
dispute. 

The canton of Unden^'alden comprised two 
grand divisions, each consistmg of six. communi- 
ties or parishes. — Zug, the smallest of tlie cantons, 
consisting only of five communities, had a more 
complicated gdVemment than any of the demo- 
cratic states. It^had its general assembly held in 

a publig 
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ublic place at Zug, into which no ecclesiastic 
s' admitted : this exclusion however, extended 
\y to the elections of the chief magistrates ; all 
|er concerns were debnted in the separate com- 
inities, and the majority of their divisions waa 
iclusive. The council of regency possessed the 
ecutive power. 

The canton of Claris was exactly similar in ita 
ril institutions to the other democratic cantoas : 
it liaving a mixed religion^ its chief raagistcates 
sre taken alternately from the catholics and 
£ protestants ; the latter however remained three 
id the former only two years in office. When* 
er the landammau was a catholic, his lieutenant 
' stadtholder was a protestant, and if he was a 
•otestant his deputy was a catholic. The council 
f regency consisted of forty-eight protestants and 
fteen catliolic members. Each communion had 
s particular court of justice 5 and when the par- 
es were of different religions, it was decreed 
lat tlie assessor, who might have the casting vote, 
hould be of the same religion as the defendant, . 
ach reiigiun had also its particular assembly, trea- 
ury, and arsenal. 

The canton of" Appenzel, being likewise of a 
nixed reliv ion, was separated into distinct districts, 
2ach of which had ilti general assembly, in treasu- 
ry and police : but though each scut a deputy to 
the Helvetic diet, they h^id together but one vote 3 
uiiless they agr^^ed in this, it was of no avail. 

PVom this view of the Helvetic confederacy, 
it will appear, that the most powerful cantons were 
aristocracies; i.he smaller ones democracies j and 
one or two a mixture of aristocraiy^ and demo- 
cracy. Yet even in the most tyrannical of them, 
the inhaoitants possessed a greater share of real 
VOL, xvin. F p liberty 
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liberty than was ever enjoyed under '&e govem- 
meDt of any repnblic. 

The confederate and ^sociated allien of the 
cantons possessed in like manner the advkitages 
of freedom and independence. Thus the iduibt- 
tants of the whole territory of Switserland; udder 
the protection of the Helvetic league, becanil^ 
and for ages continued, an induEtrious, a ^ree, a . 
blameless, and a happy nation. Happv hw^^i v 
been for them, if when attacked by tneir iiisi- 
dioos and artful neighbours the riench, ^ey 
had united, as of dd, in repelling the interference 
and the incroachments of foreign power. Their 
constitution, so admirably calculated to secure 
their internal tranquillity, would still more have 
aecured them, if, in addition to the natural strength 
of their country, they had unanimously joined in 
calling forth their energies, their bravery, and 
their zeal ; and under one banner had resisted the 
modem Gauls, with that spirit of enthusiastic va- 
lour which defeated the ''attempts of Austria, of 
Burgundy, and of their own nobles, to bend the 
necks of freemen to the yoke of slaves* 
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CHAP. X. 



Distolution of the Helvetic Confederacy ; and Con.'* 
quest of Swiizerland hy the French. 

nPHE infliience of the French revolution was ' 

early experienced in the cantons of Switzer-- 
land. The cries of liberty and equality were echoed 
mth a noartial voice In those sequestered vales 
which peaoe^ content, and industry, had made 
their residence for ages. The artless peasantry of 
these countries were not more easily seduced than 
they were enthusiastically inflamed, when once 
the fover of revolt had seized them. At the same 
time unfortunately the governors of the^ deluded 
men were ill adapted to the new and dangerous 
complexion of the times. The people throughout 
the country were amied : and what recourse has 
the magistracy of an armed nation separate from 
its loyalty and love ?-^That there existed in Swit- 
zerland some grievances which oughts to have 
been redressed, may be safely admitted, without 
affording to the cause of those traitors who could 
repose coni&dence in foreign aid, a shadow of ex- 
cuse for their perfidious and foolish policy. At 
Zurich and at Basil, for instance, the citizens en- 
grossed not only all the authority and emoluments 
of government, but even to a certain degred" mo- 
nopolified the best part of the profits resulting 
from the industry of the inhab\tant&. "YVv^ vcft.^^- 
Ut/ which occasioned this, thougVi iax itoxsv\»v^»^ 

PF2 ^^ 
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and oppressive in its origin, had grown into an evil 
which it behoved the wisdom of the higher or- 
ders to have corrected before its effects became 
grievous to the poor and lower classes. The pea- 
santry in the neighbourhood of the lake of Zurich, 
and in the rural districts of Basil, who were ac- 
tually galled by this oppression, haying once hear^i 
the (.Ty of emancipation and equality, stood in little ' 
need of French emisaries to urge them to a claim • 
of equal rights : and we find accordingly that a 
spirit of disaffection was rapidly spreading amoqg 
them from the dawn of the French revolution. 
The Pays de Vaud, from a variety of causes, was 
in a state df discontent still more dangcrrous, inas- 
much as there the disaflccted were of a higher 
class. These symptoms of rising disaffectioD 
might easily have been suppressed by a proper coa-* 
duct in the magistrates of the different districts 
where it was evinced. The bulk of the Swiss na- 
tion were too conscious of the actual blessings 
tiiey enjoyed to desire to change them for pban« 
toms of tlicoretical freedom ; and a wise combi- 
nation of energy and conciliation, by redressing 
real grievances and silencing seditious and unfiuund- 
cd clamours, would have united all parties in the 
confederacy. 

The unhappy events which followed the oppo- 
site line of conduct prove how fatal is a tempo- 
rising spirit in a crisis of importance. Yet the 
same torpid and pusillanimous councils unfortu- 
uately continued to influence the confederacy at 
large, after repeated insults bestowed upon them 
by the French. And as the magistrates had been 
■silent observers' alike of the wrongs and the 
crimes of the dlacoulet^Vftd ?\ Viorcv^i, «i the whole 
JJclvGiic diet, asftembXeOi ?iX. Ka.\^>ai> ^'e^RXTKv^afc^ 
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ulfastly to observe a strict neutrality between 
nee and the states with whom she was at war. 
w feeble was the policy of this decisioDj events 
re fully demonstrated. 

In the mean time the emissaries of Prance were 
X)sing to this system of inertion a spirit of the 
»st active intrigue among the disaffected^ espe** 
lly in the Pays de Vaud. 

The first explosion was on the second anniver* 
■y of the demolition of the Bastile, which Ama- 
us la Harpe caused to be celebrated with great 
itivity in many of the Helvetia: towns on the lake 
Geneva. The supreme council of Berne, being 
il)ri.sed of the commotion which ensued, sent 
iitiicr a special comminsion, attended by a force 
f three thousand Inen. The commission was 
pened at Ilolle, and was appointed to iixiar grittv- 
nces, as well as to punish the insurgents. Whe- 
ler the people wore awed by the presence of 
de troops, or whether no real cause of complaint 
ixisted, it is certain none of the least consequence 
verc eKhibited to the commission^ who had little 
jlse to do than to try the ringleaders, several of 
vhom were punished by confinement, and others 
in a milder way. La Harpe and several others 
fted ; who, by this step, having incurred the pe- 
nalties of high treason, were sentenced to suner 
deatli if ever they returned to the territories of ^he 
republic. 

The rest of Switzerland was as yet in a state of 
perfect tranquillity, when war having been declared 
Detwcen Fnmce and the emperor, one of the first 
operations of the former win to take poss^ion of 
the district of Porentnti. 

Another French army, under general Montes- 
quicu> soon afier took possession of dio duchy, of 

f y 3 , Savoy. 
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Savoy. He was ostensibly directed to pay duQ 
respect to the neutrality of the Helvetic body, 
and strictly obeyed his- instructions. The Sutriss, 
at the requisition of Geneva, without any view to 
nti infraction of their neutrality, marched sixteen 
hundred men into jtliat city, consisting of troops 
from the cantons of Zurich and Berne. The French 
however viewed this movement in a Jess impartial 
light, and ordered their general to advance against 
these troops with an avowedly hostile intention : a 
convention however was signed scoii afl^, by which 
both Swiss and French were to withdraw within a 
certain distance of Greneva. 

From this period the cantons persisted in their 
fatal neutrality, notwithsfanding overtures from 
both Sardinia and Austria, soliciting them to join 
the coalition. They were however obliged to 
draw the sword, when Austria was compelled to 
sheatli it by a series of disasters. 
* 1^ The directory of France had now be- 
T"oft coi"® daring by the peace which they had 
^-^ ' dictated to the emperor, and which it is 
more than probable a timely co-operation of the 
Swiss might at least have rendered less humiliat- 
ing. The very moment when the plenipotentiaries 
of the directory were hastening the dull forms of 
German diplomacy, by the most solehin assurances 
that the French government panted for tranquUhty, 
war was suddenly declared against Switzerland, 
which, after a peace which had lasted for ages, was 
now doomed to experience all the horrors of the 
most rancorous hostility. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1 797 cer- 
tain menacing demands had been made on the 
Swiss dmtons in general : but the thunder was 
expected to have sp^ulte ia^<a ovx^ftwt^i&s ^\i^\^ 
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Helvetic diet, chiefly at the Vistance of that state, 
immediately determined on a levy of twenty-si)^ 
thousand men, while the armed force of two can- 
tons was sent into the Pays de Vaiid. These 
troops were confided to the command of colonel 
Se Weiss, who had served in the capacity of a 
field officer during the French monarchy : an4 
who, by his influence in Switzerland and at Parlsj, 
bad hitherto beep the qiedium of preventing hos- 
tilities. 

No sooner did the French goveniment lean) 
that Berne and Friburg had dispatched a body of 
soldiers and a train of artillery into the Pays de 
Vaud for the purpose of punishing a^ new insur- 
rection, than a division .which had just returned 
from Italy was put in motion, and general Me- 
nard sent an aid-de-camp to the head quarters at 
Yverdun, with an intimniion, tluit (he inhabitants 
of all the baiUiages must be permitted to organ- 
ize a government for themselves, and in case 
kny violence were oflfered to them, fo^ce shoul4 
be repelled by force. But this officer and all hi^ 
escort, being mistaken perhaps for an advanced 
guard, were either killed or wounded ; and the 
minds of both armies became more embittere4 
against each other. The Vaudois in the mean time 
persevered in their revolutionary intention j and 
having sent deputies from every district to Liui- 
^anne, there after considerable debate, published 
a declai^tion, that they had adppted a dcmocrati- 
Cal form of government, and assumed the appella- 
tion of the Republic of Leman. On this the 
fcantons of Basil, Zurich, jnd Lucerne, wisely de- 
termined to yield to necessity ; and, perceiving 
t^t their subjects were elcctn^^d. \\\v\\ >^^ ^'^^- 
MsGS of thfx VaiKiois> ' they les^ir^^ W ^^>sl^ 
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all their rights and franchises-, and tlitis insured 
the continuance of their fidelity. But the senates 
of Berne, Fribiirg, and Soleure, imagining them- 
selves still able to maintain their ancient power and 
authority, did not exhibit equal condescension. The 
first of these, however, had recourse to a weak and 
temporising policy j and while the sovereign coun- 
cil secretly prepared for war, an intimation was 
given tliat the government would henceforth ex- 
hibit a paternal affection for all its subjects, and, 
provided the majority of the bailiwicks consented 
'to the recent changes, they should be fiilly con* 
Jiimed after tl)e lapse of a year. 

The senate also sent :-u embassy to Paris, with 
an offer to accommodate, all existing disputes iu 
any manner " not inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of a free people :** but the deputies 
were ordered to return j ani it was intimated as 
tho price of peace, *' that the ancient magistrates 
were to be dismissed ; tlie secret council, and that 
'of the war department, suppressed, and a new 
constitution, founded on democraticul principles, 
established. On hearing this degrading proposi- 
tion the patrician families determined upon resist- 
ance 3 and colonel de Weiss having resigned 
the command of the troops, an army of twenty- 
five thousand men was entiuiited to the care of 
the baron d*Erlach D*Hindlebanck, who had for« 
merly attained the rank of mar^chal-de-camp in 
the French seiTice, and was now but too eager 
to -decide the fate of his country m a pitched 
battle. 

In the mean time the managemmt of tlie war 
being confided by. the directory to general Brune, 
an officer ^bo had distingui;died himself in the 
Italim camDaigiis, \xe \\ivsaa^>a.\RVj warx^ <h« 
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itories of Berue, and published'^a proclamation, 
tattling proiessiuiis but too little attended to iu 
sequel. 

' Citizens," said be, "the French soldiers who 
.etrate into your valleys are your friends and 
thren 3 they carry arms for no other purpose 
n io annihilate tyranny : their sole aim is to re* 
re that liberty which you cherish. 
^* From the commencement of the revolution, 
)se who rule the ariblt)cratical cantons of Switz- 
9nd have secretly aided the powers leagued 
iinst France 5 and they have not failed t<; assert, 
at we intended to subjugate Helvetia : but nei* 
er ambition nor avarice shall ever dishonour the 
jps I now take in the name of the republic. 
" Friends to the generous descendants of William 
ell, it is only to punish the criminal invasion of 
>ur rights that we now appear in arms among you. 
anish from your minds all uneasiness relative to 
le political independence and integrity of your 
aritories ! The government of which I am the 
rgan will guarantee these to you : its intentions 
hall be religiously seconded by my companions in 
xms. Be tree — France invites, natvire commands 
t : and to enjoy this precious advantage you have 
ply to express the wish !'* 

• Some unsuccessful attempts were now made to 
obtain a truce; but a body of the invaders having 
idvanced against the castle of Dornoch, seized 
without ditticulty on that little fortress, while 
thirteen thousand summoned Soleure, which im- 
inediately opened its gates.. Friburg, better pre- 
pared for resistanpe, determined to oppose tho 
French ; but Brune having advanced at the head 
of a column, notwithstanding the galb:it resist- 
ance of the garrison, headed by Verrler the avoyer. 
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\^-h() pi^i i^iiic i! upon the occasion j took it by as- 
sault. Such, however, was the discipline still 
fii-jcrv^fl by the r.rmy, that no excess followed an 
I vent <;upposeil to justify pillage: on the contrary, 
the people were invited to assemble and chooses 
provisional government, while the patriciant 
rheerftilly resigned the helm, happy at escaping 
from the rigors of confiscation and death. i 

As the troops of Brrne retired, and those of ^ 
France advanced towards the capital of the can* 
ton, mutiny and disaffection became prevalent in 
the former^ while terror and dismay preceded the 
march of the latter. At length the magistrates 
perceiving that the landsturm or levy of the pea- 
Hantry, instead of meliorating, rendered their own 
situation more desperate, determined on abdicat- 
ing employments which they had no prospect of 
maintaining; and the popular parly, headed by 
Tiller and Bay, having obtained the superiority in 
the council, a provisional regency was nominated^ 
and intelligence of this sudden revolution convey- 
ed to the French general. 

But as the troops still held out, and the defiles 
were in their power, Brunc took the necessary 
measures to secure possession of the city. He ac- 
rordingly scut a largo detachment against and car- 
ried Gaimenc, a p<iSt defended by numeroas Iwl- 
terics j wliii<- another column, under generuJ Pi- 
g(?on, forced the pass of Nevoncck on the succeed- 
ing morning, after an engagement of five hour.^, 
during whicii both sides displayed prodigies of va- 
lotir. 

(General D'Erlach, assisted by the avoyer Stei- 
gtier, who, notwitlistanding his advanced age, had 
repaired to the army, rallied his men in suc- 
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[, after penetrating into the heart of the coun- 
and defeating a body of the enemy on the 
hts of Altmerchingen, having made a forced 
:h on purpose to eifect a junction with Brune^ 
latter appeared before Berne, which imme* 
My opened its gates. The Swiss troops then 
cd under the cannon of the fortress of Ar- 
rg, where they were again beaten; on whicli 
soldiery, suspecting treachery, massacred se« 
d of their officers, and, among others, the 
re D*£rlach fell a sacrifice to their unjust sus« 
ons.* 

The French had now exacted a bloody retalia- 
I for the insults otlered to themselves, as well as 
assistance afforded by the aristocracy of Berne 
iieir enemies ; and after displacing the ruling 
lilies, changing the nature of the government, 
I sending the most violent of their opponents 
> exile, it was to be hoped that, content with 
I treasures of the state and the military contri- 
tions exacted for the sujpply of tlitf invading 
ny, they would now retire. In that case no 
t would have lamented the fate of the patri- 
ns, who, forgetting^ the principles that had hi- 
»to secured their own consequence as well as 

* Oesenl D'-Erlach, whose family contributed to res- 
B Switseriand from the dominion of the house of Aus- 
a, displayed the most heroic courage during the whole 
the contest with France. On being summoned by gc- 
ral Bnme to deliver up Morat, wh^e some of his pro- 
nitort had faUen in a battle that proved fatal to tEe in- 
ders, he transmitted the foiiowmg gallant and laco* 
e reply: *< My ancestors neWr surrendered , and were ' 
ittch a coward as to think of it, the bones of the Bur- 
Indians, now before my eyes, woidd prcdudt the possi- 
Uty of such A bumiHauoiL^ 

the 
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tlie tranquillity of the state, had departed from the 
prudent system of a rigorous neutrality. The 
emancipation of the Vaudois from a cruel vassal- 
age would nt the same time have reflected honour ] 
on the arms of the invaders, and extorted the un- 
willing plaudits even of rival nations. 

But the directory, actuated by a more selfish 
policy, had determined on the subjugation of Swit- 
zerland, and began already to calculate the im- 
mense advantages likely to be derived from its pos- 
session in case of the renewal of hostilities. It 
was accordingly resolved to change the form of 
the govcrnmcDi from a federal into an united re- 
public, which, by menus of a close and intimate 
union with France, might be held in continual de- 
pendence. 

The cantons of Borne, Zurich, Soleurc, and 
Friburf^, iutimiHatcd by recent events, willingly 
acceded to I lie proposition; and,while tJicy deemed 
themselves lucky to escape complete subjection 
on one hand, secretly rejoiced, nt) doubt, to think, , 
on tlic other, ihnt in consequence of their weallli, 
and numbers they would still retain great in- 
fluence in I he gencnil diet : but the smaller stales 
of Uri, Schwcitz, IJntcrwi'ldcn, Glaris, and'Ap- 
l>en7cl, altaclied to llic deniocratical system of 
^^ovi-rntncnt v/hicli had so long guaranteed their 
li-)<Tty as wdl as secured their happiness, and an- 
tic: j.iiting, perhaps, the superior consequence of 
tlK'ir more wealthy ro-estates, were not desirous 
of change. Instead, therefore, of sending de- 
puties to ihc meeting assembled at Aarau, their 
commissioners met at Brmmcn, and transmitted 
a memorial to the French general, in whieli they 
5liUcd^ '* that tUurc was Quly one sin^^le objrciifn 
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the gove^mrneht of their cantons relative to 
lich tlie repablic, in conformity to her own prin- 
ces, could desire a change : this has been ob- 
ited/* added they, and we no longer recognize 
y portion of the people as subjects ; all are hence- 
pth to enjoy equal franchises. A nation which, 
ftidst its native mountains, possesses no other pro- 
arty than its fiocks, religion, and liberty, solemn- 
promises every mark of attachment not incom- 
itible witli its independence. We are ready to 
ter into a sacred engagement never to take up 
ms against France, and we demand in return the 
Biijtenance of a constitution which recognizes for 
i basis the sovereignty of the people, and lias 
ofened upon us ages of happiness.** 
{Sentiments such as these could neither disarm 
e inflexible severity of the directory, nor meet 
reii with the assent of such of the inhabitants of 
te greater cantons as bad determined on a com- 
ete revolution throughout the whole of Switzer- 
nd. The latter having chosen a legislature, Aarau 
as pitched upon as the scene uf its deliberations -, 
id one of the first operations that took place was 
le nomination of an executive, consisting of 1a\Q 
lembers, who were to be entrusted w'ldi ihe §©- 
;mment of the whole of Helvetia, the country of 
le Orisons alone excepted, the inhabitants having 
»termined not to admit of any innovation what-» 
levor. 

The d.emocratical cantons refused however to 
•nd deputies to the new assembly, or to recog- 
Ize its authority} and while the laiter invoked the 
ssistance of France to enforce obedience to Its 
ecrees, the former entered into a mutual league 
3r the preservation of their aiicitn^ franchises, 

G <^ Jiaving 
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itaviag assembled in arms, aad appointed Paravict- 
ni their leader^ thev s^zed on Lacerne and me- 
naced Zurich, but finding it imoossible to awaken 
the slumbering spirit of resistance amori^ their 
countrymen, ani by one grand natipnal enort ex- 
pel the invaders, they retired to the fastnesses of 
theirnative mountains, and took post near the lake 
oF Zug. 

The French commanded by general Schauea* 
burg, immediately advanced in great force against 
them, and commenced an attack. The leader of 
the confederates, perceiving that valour alone was 
unavailing against superior numbers, recurred to 
one of the stratageias of war, and by a feigned re- 
treat, expressly calculated for the fiery character of 
the foe, enticed the assailants into an ambuscade, 
in consequence of whioli a complete deteat ensued. 
What th^ aristocratical cantons, guided by a few 
interested families, had been unable to effect, was 
thus achieved by a hardy peasantry, accustomed to 
the enjoyment^ and warmed with the love of. li- 
berty. The career of the Fi*«i"ch was now tor the . 
first time stopped in Switzerland, in cinnequence 
of a bloody battle, during whidi sever^il thousand 
of tiiem periihod : this wa;> soon after followed by 
a treaty, in which, although it was agreed to ac- 
cept of thene^v constitution as a bofld of general 
union, yet an express stipulation was entered into, 
that the internal govequnent of the smaller can- 
tons should continue as before,- and they were 
at the same time exempted from .any contribution 
wliatever. . 

This pacification, dictated partly from policy ' 
and partly from necessity, was neither agreeable 
to the French nor tfle Helvetia directory ; and un- 
/brtunatJly a pretext was %^j^^^»^ ^oit^^^kCar the 
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.'iicwnl of hostilities, as l^iulurwaMen, cxhibit- 
ig a fastidious iHjrscversnrc, obstinately refusicd lib 
cccde to any conditions wliaicvcr. 

On this the French marcht'd a large body of 
roops, ncconipanied by artillery, into that cimton j 
nd after a terrible battle of two days duration, 
luring which clubs and spears wore in vain opptjs- 
d to ipusquets and bayonets, and fragments from 
he rook to a regular artillery, the hardy mountain- 
jers were overcome, the town of Stan tz was takcp 
Dy assault, the houses in its beautiful valley were de- 
rtroycd by fire, the inhabitants nearly exterminated, 
and neither age nor sex was spared by a furious and 
implacable soldiery. After this all the Swiss subscrib- 
ed xo the new constitution, Iiucerne was chosou an 
the seat of government, and an aUiance oiTonsive and 
defensive entered into between tlic Gallic and HeU 
vetic republics. But eveu that circumstance did 
not prevent the rapacity of the FrenrJi directory, 
who still continued to levy contributions and iuir 
pcse exactions with a most unpardonable severity ; 
and those once happy regions, instead of enjoying 
some consolation from the conciliating manners of 
their diplomatic agents, experienced a new subject 
of complaint in tlie insolent demeanour andhaugh« 
ty demands of those whom they had entrusted 
with their confidence.* 

Thus after enjoying the sweets of inde^Mfn- 
donce since the commeocement of the foui teenth 
century, when the fortunate Issue of a contoht with 
Albert of Austria laid the foundation of their li- 
berties, and also produced perhaps the revolutions 
iu £Dgland, Anaerica and France, tlie federate 
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republics of Switzerland were overcome by a fo- 
reign enemy, and obliged to change the form of 
their government. The pretext for their min ori- 
ginated in the notorious injustice of the canton of 
Berne to the little states subjected to Us dominion ; 
and tliis intcjjerable yoke, instead of being lighten- 
ed, was increased during a war which had efiecCed 
so many memorable changes. I'he magistrates, 
tlie chief of whom either perislied in the iield or 
sought refuge in the dominion8 of Austria, when 
it was too hue endeavoured to obliterate their for- 
mer wrongs by reluctant concessions : they were 
unable however to obtain the confidence of a 
people whom they had so long deceived, and by 
llieir fall, v/hich ultimately invoh^d that of their 
more virtuous allies, exhibited a flagrant proof <£ 
the policy of timely reforms and a liberal and en- 
lightened system of government. 

T^ie possession of Switzerland by the Frendi 
Was an object of too much consequence to be 
readily submitted to by the allied powers. Mca- 
fiures were therefore adopted by the archduke 
Charles in conjunction with prince Suwarroff, at 
the head of a formidable army of Russian troops, 
^o dispossess them of so advatitageous a position : 
and Massena was, in' consequence of these mea- 
fiiires, defeiUcd at the battle of Zurich on the 4th 
of June, 1799. 

To relieve Massena from the joint pressure of 
the Austrians and Russians, the army of -ojbserva- 
tion encamped in the neighbourhood of Mentz 
iiad been ordered to take the field. General Mul- 
ler, to whose charge it was conlic^ed, accordingly 
i»slablishccl his Jiead (quarters at Manheim, and 
Lii->>hed Li^iidvAQCjpd guards as ^ar as Heicjelberg; 
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hi]e Baragiiay d'Hilliers, advanciog with a body 
' troops- drawn from the neighbouring garrisons^, 
nposcd a contribution upon Frankfort, passed 
ie Mtiine, and joined his countrymen in the ter- 
itories of Darmstadt. 

No sooner did prince Charles learn that a body 
f French troops, after entering Snabiji, was le- 
ving contributions, and pre|\iring toseiao on the 
ich harvests of Germany, now left defenceless by 
lis absence, than he sent forward a strong detach- 
iient, and having conferred the command on ge- 
neral Hotze, soon after recrossed the Rhine 
in person. Having delaclied General Sizarrav 
to the relief of Philiphbnrg, now bombarded by a 
column of the French army, the latter immedi- 
ately retired on his approach ; bi;it not until after it 
liad completed the main-objcct of the expedition, 
which was intended to weaken the allies in Swit- 
zerland, and enable the commander there to dis« 
j)lay the superiority of his talents in the art of war. 

While the Austrian chief* was employed in re- 
pressing the late incursion of the foe, Massena, 
taking advantage of his absence, determined once 
more to obtain a decided superiority in Helvetia, 
into which a considerable body of Russians (lad 
now penetrated, before the arrival of Suwarroft 
rendered a defensive system once more necessary* 
Accordingly, after a number of evolutions which 
enabled him to approach the object of his atten- 
tion, he ordered Lacourbe, an officer admirably 
skilled in that species of war^re adapted for moutr-* 
taineous regions, to enter the valley of the Grisons, 
and turn the lefl wing of the allies commanded by 
general Hotze, who was now defending the cause 
of the cabinet of Vienna on the summits of hU 
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native hills. He also detached general Lorgei 
against the Russians encamped on the opposite 
side of the Limmat ; two columns under the ge- 
nerals Mortier and Klein were at the same tirae 
dlrecied to attack the centre, while Scult was to 
pass the Linih, and carry the advanced posts of the 
Au^trians. 

The success of this combined movement, on an 
immense line, stretching nearly from the country 
of the Grisons to the banks of the Rhine, was 
dubious ; and it appeared probable that partial de- 
feats and successes, or at most an incomplete vic- 
tory, might have rendered the action indecisive, 
when the death of Hotze, whose talents and ener- 
g}' had hitherto animated the allies, at tlie com- 
mencement of the action, rendered success cer- 
tain nit hough not facile. 

• While the left wing which had acted under his 
co.nmand, was obliged to rc:rcat in confusion, 
prince Korsakoff being unable, notwithstanding 
the gnllant resistance of his countrymen, to oppose 
the reiterated assaults of the French coiumni 
U'hich now pressed upon him from every side, 
found it necessary to retreat to Schaffhausen, and 
a body of his troops po?-:ted in Zurich was forced 
to surrender, in consequence of that city havino^ 
been carried b}' assault. 

The immediate result of this battle consisted in 
the immense slaughter of the enemy ; the captuie 
of iive thousand men, one hundred pieces of 
cannon, and fifteen standards, besides all the 
baggage and artillery of the ilussians; their 
Hight first to the banks of the Thnr, and then 
across the Rhine : but the remoter effects proved 
infinitely more disastrous to the cause of the allies 
£Lad enabled the FrervcVi v>vic<i ysi^x^ \o obtain 
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I mnnifcst superiority on that central theatre, 
whence th6y could succour their armies in Italy, 
ucuace the Austrians on tlie side of their remote 
frontiers, and by keeping the war at a distance 
from the territory of the republic, insure its tran- 
ipiDity and independence. ^ 

While Mnssena had thas resumed the ascen- 
dency rn riehetia, SuwarrofF, fully assured of the; 
€!i>operationof the Austrians, and ako certain,' as 
he imagined, to find at Zurich a considerable body 
cf Russians, had already crossed the plains of Pied- 
mont, scaled and obtained possession of the heights 
iff St. Gothard after defeating the troops posted 
tliere by general Lecourbe, and was now about to 
cirter tlic canton of Uri< when he received an im- 
j)cvfcct accpunt of the defeat of the allies. 

ForiiTiing with rage on the receipt of this sinis- 
trons rnrelligence, but still determined to perse- 
vere, the intreprd field-marshal had recourse to 
threats, and intimated to prince Kinskoy-Korsa-. 
koff that he " was marching to repair his errors,** 
ajKl that *' lie should answer with his head if he. 
tiMKh another relrogade step.'* 

Tinit unfortunate general, burning with desire 
to vindicate his character to so gallant a chief, im- 
mediately assembled the wreck of his troops, and 
having been joined by a body of Austrians, the 
coij>s of Conde, and the Bavarian contingent, he 
cfctermined to attempt a diversion in favour of his. 
commander, by reassuming his former position 
befor.^ Zu:-ich, during the absence of Massena. 
But t!ic latter, who had so lately dispelled the. 
charm in consecjuence of which the Rassians were. 
Mippos»ed to be invin9ible, proved his superiority, 
over his rivals, by following up arid taking advan- 
tage 
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tnge of his recent success. He accordiiigly 
detached a column towards Altorf, and strength- 
ening Lecourbe's detichraent, now disputing every 
inch of the ground with the invaders in the neigh- 
btHirhood of Glr.ris> and securing all the inter* 
mediate pas^ses^ so as to render a nearer approach 
not only uninviting, but even fatal. 

The Russians, aintUst incessant tolls and conti* 
nual combats, arrived in the valley of Mutten and 
took possession of tlie bridg(i alter a most obstinate 
resistance. The post of Bninneu was also carried 
next d:iy : but here ended the progress of the in- 
vadcrif ; for Massena not only sent supplies to the 
detachment under general Lecourbe, but shut up 
the passage betvreen the lakes of Wallenstadt and 
Zurich, and posted a body of troops in so judicious 
a manner in the neighbourhood of the ancient ab- 
bey of £in.sidlen, that all turther approach in the 
fac?e of a superior army was interdicted. 

SuwarroJf after penetrating into the Utile 
democratical canrgn of SchWeitz, was at length so 
conscious of his critical situation, tliat hedetemoin- 
ed, for the first time in his life, to retreat. This 
was accordingly effected in a masterly manner j 
for altiiough piu'sued by Lecourbc, and harassed 
by a ooliunn which had been posted for tliat pur- 
pose at AltorC he succeeded in attaining his object 
by withdrawing his troo])s across a mountainous 
region into the country of tlie Orisons, with the 
loKs of his wounded, his cannon and his baggage. 

No sooner had Massena ascertained tiiat the 
haughty spirit of Suwarroff was prepared to sub* 
mit to its tate, than, multiplying as usual his means 
by his celerity, he marched with his utmost speed 
against KoiuakoflF, hitherto kept in check by ge- 
neral 
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leral Ferino, nnd having come up with tlie allies, 
ninicdiately commenced a terrible at lack. Theright 
viDg, was partly uuable to withstand the shock, 
}nl the left, chieliy composed of the emigrants, 
itood lirm, and being led on by tlic duke d'£ng- 
fiicn they displayed tlieir wonted valour, and dis- 
covered that the French nobles, when brought 
FUto the field under an able general, were likely to 
prove tJK' nios: ibrmidabie adversaries of the 
French republicans. 

No sooner had the retreat of this portion of the 
army become? inevitable, tiian the corps of Cond6, 
always ready to assume the post of danger, novr 
acted as the rear-guard > while Bauer, a Russian 
general who had formerly distinguished himself in 
roLind, burst through the French infantry with his 
cavalry, and rejoined his countrymen, after leaving 
Constance for the third time in posjicssiou of the 
enemy. 

'ITie scale of fortnnc by tin's time visibly prc- 
poiidei'ated on the side of the republiciuis, who 
had become once more masters of Switzerland, 
retiken the St. Gothard^ aiul began to menace the 
couiitry of tlicGrisons. 

In I lie mean time SuwanrofF, alike discontented 
wi(h his allies and his colleagues, having assem- 
blod the scanty remains of his own troops at Coire,, 
ordered the wreck of the army of Korsakoti'and 
the corps of Conde to form a junction with him* 
After some delay he proceeded to Bohemia, where 
lie spent thtj winter. 

Oi'onel.uiulred thousand men who had either' 
left Uussia witii him but eight months before or 
joined him within that period, scarcely forty thou- 
s;in(I reached tlie Ixmksof the liech in the neigli- 
boiuliood of Augsburg. After thus losing about 

sixtjr 
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sixty thoasani of his best warriors, the veteran 
tield-rnarslial, o\"cr whelmed with grief, retired to . 
his ti.itive country, where, being exposed at the 
8:inii; time to the frowns oi fortuae and the indig- 
nation of a capricious prince, he soon perished^ 
citlier by poison or despair. 

The tre«'iries of Luneville and of Amiens, whicb 
gave the semblance of peace to Europe, held oat 
to the Helvetic confederacy a guarantee of her -an- 
cient freedom and independence. Sach however 
is the situation of Enrope, that the faith of treaties 
11 no longer a pledge of security to ths weaker 
.Slates against the power of the strong. When the 
hour of action arrives, pretences are never want- 
ing to furnish a prologue to the tragedy of injus- 
tice and oppression. Unhappy Switzerland fur-, 
nished a melancholy proof or this remark. In- 
ternal disputes, fomented perhaps for the very 
purpose of colouring the pretentions of a too- 
powerful neighi)our, were alleged as the ground of 
interference j and the ruler of France waved his 
irou sceptre over tho'je mountiins which so long 
ech(x;d tlie loud shouts of liberty, bat where now 
not even the murmurs of remonstrance dare be 
whisperer!. 

On this occasion a deputy of the S»vi»s nation 

pre-iented tr) Mr. Merry, the plenipotentiary of his 

liritannic mije-ity at Paris, a memorial, in which he 

o.)s<erve.s that, ** a< long as the Co in try was occupied 

'* by the French army, the wishes ofth3 people 

*' could never be freely mini tested : b'lt scarcely 

" didS.vitzf^rlaiid thirik herseU indcpendeat,when* 

*' she was desirous (»f returning to her ancient in- 

" stitiitions, rendei'ed still dearer to her by her late 

^' misfortunes. The cantons formed themselves 

" into coiisiituent bodies ; and twelve of them 

*' sent 
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' sent their representatives to the dio^ of Schweit?, 
' in order there to organise a central power which 

* niight be acceptable to the neighbouring states. 

* The arlstpcralical cantons renounced their ex- 

* chisive rights ; the Pays de Vaud was left at 
^'^ Jiberty. to fordi its own constitution^ as well as 
^'Tburgau^ and the other new cantons." The 
ilation would soon have seen her tbrmer happi- 
tiess and tranquillity revive ; had it not been for 
the baneful interference of the French. " Should 
** Bonaparte persist tn his determination^ and 
'' the other |X)wers should not interpose^ it 
** only remains for us either to bury ourselves in 
** tlie ruins of our houses^ although witliout hope 
'' of effectual resistance^exhausted us we are by the 
'' C9I0SSUS who is about to overwhelm us, or to 
*' debase ourselves in the eyes of the whole uni- 
*' verse ! Will the government of tlie generous 
•* nation, which has at all times attbrdedso many 
*' instil nces of the interest it takes in the welfare 
" of the Swiss, do notliing for us under circum- 
•' stances which arc to decide whether we are still 
*' to be ranl^d anK^ngst free j)e()plc ? we have only 
" men left us : — the revolution and spoliations 
'* vjrithout end liave exhausted our means : we are 
'* witliout arms, witiiout anmiunition, without 
*' stores, and without money to purchase them.** 

But this pathetic appeal, though calculated to 
excite sentiments of commiseration for the op- 
pressed, was of no avail. To remonstrances no 
attention was paid, and the distance of tlie coun- 
try, and state of the continent rendered it impos- 
sible for Britain to aid the efforts of the patriotic 
Swiss by gp auxiliary army. They were accord- 
ingly obliged to accept from the hands of the con- 
queror 
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queror a new constitution j. by which exdustve 
of the republic of Valais and the territoiy of Neuf- 
chatel, the country is divided into nineteen can-. 
tons ; the six new ones being the Pays de Vaad*. 
Tessin, Argau^ Grisons, St. Gall, and Thurgau« 
Of these cantons the first tt^o are inhabited by ca« 
tholics, and the other four contain both catholicf; 
and protestants. Each canton has its distinct Inr 
temai government.- In seven of them^ Schweitz, 
Appenzel, Glaris, Underwalden, Uri, Zug, ^nd 
the Grisons, it is of the d^mbcratic kind '; all the. 
male inhabitants above twenty years of age having, 
voices in the assembly, the government of the otb^. 
twelve is of the aristocratic form, being administer- 
ed by a great and little council. The general go- . 
vemment of the country is by a diet, to which , 
each canton sends a member, and which assembles 
annually in June, at Fribnrg, Berne, Soleure, Ba-. 
sil, Zurich, and Lucern in rotation. The pre- 
sident of the diet is a kind of chief magistrate^ and 
is stiled Landamman of Swisserland. 
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CHAP. XII, 



GENEVA. 

^ENEVA is situated partly upon the sides and 
partly at the bottom of a hill, where the Rhone 
issues out of the lake in two deep, smooth, and 
rapid, streams, which soon afterwards unite. That 
river divides the town into two unequal divisions, 
and a/'ter receiving the Arve in its course, flows 
into the Mediterranean. 

The Allobroges, a powerful nation of Gauls, 
who possessed the greatest part of Savoy and the 
province of Dauphin^, were the inhabitants of Ge* 
neva at the period when Helvetia was conquered 
by the Romans, Julius Caesar fortified this town, 
and rendered it of great service to him in his con- 
tests with the Helvetian tribes. At the general 
partition of the empire, Geneva became subject to 
the Burgu^dians, and after that to the Franks. 
Charlemagne collecled in this city his forces for 
the celebrated expedition against the Lombards, 
and in consequence bestowed upon its inhabitants 
many valuable privileges. After the dismember- 
ment of his vast empire, it became s^uccessively a 
part of the principality of Aries and of the new 
kingdom of Burgundy. It was united to the Grer- Jk 
nia-is under Conrad the second, who was heir and 
successor to the last king of Burgundy, Rodolpk 
the Third ^ but taking advantage of the distaac^ 
from the seat ofgovernmentiitxiji^v? oii 2\\^^- 
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pendence on the Empire. The jealousy and op- 
posing interests of the counts and the bishops who 
conjointly governed the citjr, proved favourable 
to the inhabitants who made the concession of 
new privileges the price^ of ^ their support to 
either party. A third power^ mu<^ more danger- ^ 
ous however to its liberties^ arose in the counts of 
Savoy, who claimed the exclusive sovereignty of 
Geneva and its district. From this t)e]:iqd these 
pfinces waged incessant wars against the town > 
but their hostile attempts were rendered ineffec- 
tnal by the bravery of the citizens^ assisted by the 
forces of the Helvetic confisidetacy'. The last at- 
tempt of tlie house of Savi^' against Geneva was in 
the year of l()02, when Charles Eniauuel, son of 
Philibert duke of Savo^, treacherously attacked 
the town during a profound peace. Under pre- 
tence of observin]^ the motions of the French mar- 
shal, de Lavardin, who had a command in these 
parts, he found means, without exciting the jea- 
lousy of the citizens, to station a body of about 
two thousand men near the gates of Geneva j and 
the necessary implements for an escalade having 
been procured, the night between the 11th and 
12th of December was ^xed upon for scaling and 
reducing the town by surprise. Thti scaling lad- 
ders had been painted black, to prevent their being 
seen in the dark : and tlie rollers were covered 
with cloth, to prevent all noise on moving them. 
The command of the enterprise was given to the 
' sieur d*Albigny, by whom it had been originally 
planned -, r.nd the duke confident of success, came 
in person over the mountains, but passed under 
an assumed name. At the ap^inted time the 
troops advanced, aiA V^\fe ^«cV^"Qeal\tied for thei 
•scalade wa»comiaaaaAj^\i1^tWffl»^\^^^ ^^^^ 
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kicxander, a Scottish jesnit,' confessed the men at 
\c foot of the Iadder» and encouraged them by 
romises of temporal and eternal rewards. Pre-' 
isely one hour after midnight they ascended : two 
lundred reached the top of the rampart unobscrvi 
.'d j and laid tl)emselveftdown flat^ waiting for the 
jouroffour, when the general assault was to be 
;iven. In the streets all wis profound tranquillity 
:ill the hour of two> when a sentry stationed at the 
tower of the Mint upon hearing of a noise in the 
ditch, fired his musket. Brunaulieu finding him- 
bclf discovered* and fearing noiscarriage^ made tt 
])rcniature attack ; the inhabitants were alarmed 
and flew to arnM, and after sustaining a most des- 
perate assault, at length succeded in driving away 
Ihe assatlant<^ who lost two hundred men in this 
unsuccessful and treacherous attack. Thirteen of 
tlic Savoyards who were taken on the rampart were 
immediately hanged in the city, as thieves and as* 
sassius, 

D'Albigny, who bad planned this disgraceful 
enterprise, instantly withdrew his troops, and has- 
tened towards Bonne, where the duke his master 
waited to hear the issue of the attempt. He sent 
the count of Tournon to Berne, to extenuate the 
otlcnce ; but he was ordered to quit the cnlitoa 
witliout delay, lest he should be insulted by the 
enraged multitude. The neighbouring states par- 
ticularly the cantons and the king of France, used 
their endeavours to bring about an- accommoda- 
tion. The neutrial cantons were called upon to 
draw up the treaty, which at length restored com- 
merce and free intercourse l)elween Savoy and 
Geneva $ and by wliich the- duke agreed that he 
would raise no fortifications, nor station any troops 
witl^ip suLteen miles of the city. From this epoch 
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an uninterrupted peace wa9 maintained between 
the two tftates. ' 

. Tlie refoiTned religion was introduced into Ge- 
neva in the year 1535, by William Farel, a native 
of Gap in Dauphine ; but its final establishmeDt 
was effected by John Calvin. This celebrated per- 
son was bom at Noyon, in I4p0 ; and being driven 
from France as a protestant, lie arrived at €rene« 
va in ]5:U), Farcl recommended Calvin as a^pro- 
per person to complete what he had begun ; and 
he accordin^^ly drew up a b(xly[of ecclesiastical ser- 
vice, at the request of the citizens. A party of 
C^atholics and others, oflendcd with the severity of 
his manners, created an opposition to his progress, 
and even procured his banishment The new 
sectarians found it necessary however to recal him, 
and not only employed him in the reform of reli- 
gion but in the civil afEiirs of their state, where 
the opinions of Calvin on all subjects were ever 
after adopted as the standard of orthodoxy. Ho 
died at Geneva, in the year ] 564, having made 
tliat city not only the centre of the reform^ reli- 
gion, but the asyhim of the sciences, by the esta- 
blishment of its celebrated college, the perpetual 
presidency of which he obtained for his friend and 
fellow-labourer Theodore Beza, and from which 
have issued ninny men illustrious in the annals of . 
philosophy and literature. 

From the period of the peace with the house of 
Savoy, the history of Geneva exhibits little more 
tlian a narrative of contentions between the aris- 
tocratical and popular parties. 

On the 1 St of September, ; 779, the first part of 
a code of criminal law was submitted to the con- 
sideratUm of the lAu\e a\\A.^XMt Qrt«8XCA3w«AV»^<Q,T. 
their revision, prei\o\.\Av \o \\& >o*tvw?, Y^««\Vfc\ 
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to the General CouucH. As many articles con- 
tained in it were considered by one party as too 
democratical^ the senate proposed that the coni-o 
mittee should be prorogued, for the purpose of 
amending them. The other party opposed this 
resolution 3 and possessing a majority in the Great * 
Council, they decided that the code should be re- 
jected^ and that the committee should be dissolved. 
The greatest commotion was the consequence of 
these disputes, which involved all parties in the 
bitiere&t strife. The count de Vergennes, then 
minister of France, ostensibly interfered in favour 
of the aristocratic party 3 but his infiuence was 
powerfully counteracted by the attorney-general of 
Greneva. A third party in Creneva, at this lime, 
consisted of the natives, tiiat is, a class of men,who, 
being the sons of foreigners bom in tlie city, were 
entitled to no political rights whatever. 

On the 5th of February, 178I, some trifling dis- 
pute happened to take place between the neigh- 
bouring natives who belonged to opposite parties. 
Blows ensued j and the populace who assembled 
were beginning to evince a disposition to tumult, 
when the syndics appeared. Their presence seem- 
ed to have quelled the riot, when suddenly a dis- 
charge of musquetry was heard : two natives of 
the popular party were IfiUed, and several wound- 
ed. I'he latter now flew to arms, and paraded the 
streets. The next morning a committee of the 
popular party held a conference with the principal 
of the aristocratic party, on the subject of granting 
additional privileges to the natives, and gratuitously 
conferring the burghership. They were unsuccess- 
ful 'y for the other party, though willing to conr- 
ply with the request of the natives res^ectius^ eojcor 
mejciaJpriyiJeges. were resolute *\u t^v^xsw^^"^^^ 
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i:laim to the bargbenhip. The contest now became 
violent, and the pi>pular pirt^ assamed the power 
of granting the burgbenbip to one bnndred and 
fifty individuals taken frora tbe nattres and pea- 
fc'iiiUj. This edict was presented to tbe three coun- 
cils, who approved it, and by this means the po- 
pular party .secured the inteivst of tbe majority of 
tlui i»ativcH. When, howe>er, the question for 
enforcing the edict was laid before the senate, it 
w;is repeatedly objected to, under the pretence that 
tlie Swiss cantons declared it to be illegal, as Ge- 
neva was in the power of an armed populace 
when it was drawn up. Enraged at this proceed- 
ing, tiie popular party presented a remonstrance 
on the 18th of March, 17S2, in which they re- 
quired the magistrates to confirm the edict : but 
after a month's delay an answer was returned, 'po- 
hitivi'ly refusing their demands ; and concluding 
by Hnyinjj;, " That f^orxrmnent are neither able nor 
ftHltinn 'fi ratift/ the edict.** This answer reached 
the ear^ of the natives, who filled with the greatest 
indiL;n:iii(>n, assembled together and threatened 
the utmost vengwuKc. In vain the most prudent 
oftlux citizens entreated the mob to retire: they 
were. waiitunly insulted j and gs a party in attempt- 
ing lo secure one of the gates had tired on the gar- 
rison wlio resisted, it became necessary for the 
ciii'ijcnis to abandon the natives or joiii them in the 
revolt,' They ndojned the latter measure, made 
themselves luasters of the town, arrested and im- 
prisoned several of tlie magistrates, and thus ap- 
poiised the tumult. Several members of the coun- 
cils were now deposed, and others elected who 
were favourable to the popular cause. The great 
cvuiwil, thus new-modelled, immediately, passed 
. ..tl^c cilict, and appointed a committee of safety, 
■^ composed 
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:;Dmposecl of eleven members. This committee 
festered traiKjuillity to the city, gave orders for re- 
pairing the fortifications, and inspired the people 
with the highest notions of their own strength. 

The cantons of Zurich and Berne interdicted iail 
conimnnicat ion with Geneva until the former go- 
reniment was restored ; and tiie count de Ver- 
ge nrics informed the insurgents of a similar deter- 
niination on the part of the French king. 

NotwiihsLmding this situation of their affairs, 
deserted by the Swiss and menaced by the power- 
ful court of France, the Grenevans still treated 
with contempt all overtures of accommodation. 
The period however at length arrived which ter- 
minated ihis self-created government. The king 
of Sardinia and the canton of Berne sent forces to 
co-(;])cratc with those of the king of France, which ■ 
now appeared before Geneva under the coram;md 
of M. (le la Jaucourt. The Magistrates of Berne 
anxious to prevent the interference of foreign- 
powers in the affairs of S wit /.er land, sent dispatches " 
to the Syndics, exhorting thein to exert their en-* 
deavours with their fellow citizens to compos* 
their unhappy ditferences, which tended infallibly' 
to the destruction of the republic of Geneva. All 
advice, all overtures of compromise, were vain : 
the citizens employed themselves in repairing the 
ramparts, and even women flocked to the walls, " 
encouraging the men and animating them by their 
presence, and assisting in carrying burdens and 
planting cannon, In the mean time, the combin- 
ed troops advanced on both sides, and a general ' 
jjlan of attack was formed by the three besieging 
generals. On the 29th of Jiuie,ho>;i'ever,prcvioiuljr 
to the attack^ the following conditions were pro- 

posc4 






might think proper to imppse upcii tliei 

these humiliating propoiiitions an answer ^ 

inanded, to be delivered within the space 

[v; hours. The leaders of the popular party, 

[| ous of sparing an unavailing effusion of 
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'^ conditions offered were so d^rading, that i 

solved to meet death under their walls rati 
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\ syndics : in which time an immense crowd 
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H carried them to the tops of the houses, in < 

hurl them upon the besiegers, in case of t 

trance into tne town. Such was the gen< 

thusiasm^ that one hundred young women, 

in the military uniform of Geneva, came 

to defend their coantry : their services u 

oepted^ and they were stationed in a barrai 

tered by its frontier from the enemy's fir 
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D greatly divided in their opinions, that when tho 
risis arrived, no plan of conduct that was pro- 
osed met their unanimous approval. In consc- 
uence of this want of conciTt, and after much 
eliberation, the chiefs of that party which wished 
3 save the people and the town from the horrors 
f an assault, succeeded in gaining over a majority 
5 their sentiments, by projwsing a general enii- 
raiion, to seek that liberty in another country 
tiey could no longer enjoy in their own. A gene- 
il retreat took place ; the ramparts were clearer! 
f their defenders j the roa Js were covered with 
3en,women and children flying from their houses j 
nd when the tliree generals entered the city they 
Dund it a melancholy picture of desertion. 

The aristocratic party that now returned with 
le military powers, immediately proceeded to 
stablish a new constitution. Those inhabitantH 
rho emigrated settled in different towns of Swit- 
erland, at Brussels, Strasburg and Constance : 
nd a plan for establishing a colony of these emi- 
rajits in Ireland was nearly matured, under the 
mctionofthe British government 5 lands were 
ought for that puri)ose, and funds were raised for 
s support, when the whole scheme was ^tiddenly 
bancloned. 

The chief cause of the Genevans relinquishing 
le project of settling in Ireland was the indul- 
ence of new hopes of a free government bcin^j 
stablislied at Geneva. The impolicy of the cotn- 
iiied powers had established a government which 
i/as equally odious to the aristocratic and demo'i 
ratic party. Had they restored the city to its 
>rmer independence, instead of annihilating t|uMr 
ncient privileges and rights, botli parties would 

probably 
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probably nave soon been reconciled, and, shocked 
at the consequences of their former civil broils, 
would have been led to acknowledge the happi- 
ness of a constitution equally free from the tyranny 
of aristocracy and the licentiousness of demo- 
cracy. 

In the year 1791 the magistrates made conces- 
sions in ravoUr of the popular party, and extended 
their privileges, allowing to every native the free- 
dom of the city, at the price of six. guinea^. This 
coijduct, which it was hoped would have remo^'ed 
all discontent^ had an opposite effect, and seemed 
oilly to raise the tone of the popular party, from 
the idea it gave them o( their own power, which 
could extort such terms, and emboldened them to 
demand other privileges with an air of authority. 
A private application was made at the same time 
to the Brissotin party then in power at Paris, re« 
questing the assistance of the Fjench in the esta- 
plishment of what they termed the just princt^def 
of libert}'. In . consequence of their solicitatk)D, 
general Montesquieu advanced towards Geneva. 

DejAitles from the Great and Little Councili 
yfrtra imniediately dispatched to enquire into the 
leasoQs of his conduct. The answer of the genera] 
was, that the French republic bad been insulted 
by the Genevans calling in the tri)ops of Switzer- 
land as soon as the French forces had entered Sa- 
voy, which circuQEistaDce, he added, plainly evinc- 
ed that the aristocratic party at Geneva were in- 
clined to favour {he enemies of France. After 
some time spent in fruitless negotiation, the ma- 
gistrates, perceiving themselves incapable of de- 
randing the ancient constitution, passed a decree 
in favour of equal rights, with only some slight 

restrictions. 
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•estriclions. The popular party, however, would 
not afx:ept that as a favour which they demanded 
3H a right ; and therefore, on the 30th of Novem* 
her, they appeared in arms, and insisted that every 
department of the government should be iilled by 
individuaU of tlieir own party. The syndic of thd 
guard, Micheli Ducrest, being ordered by the ma« 
gistrates to beat to arms, not only refused to obcf 
their orders, but delivered the keys of the park of 
artillery into tlic luinds of the insurgonti. On tfa^- 
lirst of December tho.y mnde thom^lves masters 
of Geneva, assumed the red cap, and chanted the 
songs of liberty , and in their prceedings adopted th« 
limguuge and manner of the French rtvolutii mists. 
1'he meml>ers of the fomitr government volunta* 
rlly resigned (heir functiuiis. and liberty and equa- 
lity W9S proclaimed. Provisional committees^ 
called the comniittees of salely and fid ministration, 
were formed, which were confirnied by an as- 
sinibly coni[K)s(^d of the old and newly-admitted 
citizens. Oji the 25 ih of February, 17*^3, a con- 
vention similar to that of France was formed, con- 
sisting of one hundred and twent} members. Tho 
hrst ai:ts of tliis criiivention were to abolisli tho 
great council, and to transfer nearly all the power 
of the little council to ihe general assembly. This* 
constitution; faulty as it was, was accepted by tha 
people at larj^e, and acknowledged by the Swiss 
cantons. Order and harmon.^ were by these 
meani> in n great measure restored, when the pub- 
lic tranquillity vtas again disturbed by the visionaiy 
doctrines propagated by the members of the * circle 
or club of equality 3 who still held their meetings, 
and persevered in their delusive metaphysical 
scheme of liberty. Citizens Genet and ihe abbi 
Soulavie, who had acted as \heir deputies in their 

cocvv 
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correspondence with the Brissotin party at Paris, 
and au advocate, of the name of Bousquet, were 
now the leaders of this society. An assessment 
upon property being in agitation by the magis- 
trates^ the circle of equality seized this opportu- 
nity of spreading the report, that the proposed as- 
sessment was to be laid principally upon the poor, 
while the rich were to be alnoost wholly exempted 5 
and at the same time suggested the necessity of 
the people taking the govermnent into their own 
hands. 

In the night of the 1 8tli of July, Bousquet and 
Genet announced to the assembly that a conspi- 
racy was pbnned against the people by the aristo- 
crats. Upon this denunciation the most furious of 
tlie |>atriots ran • to arms, to crush the conspiracy 
and to punish the traitors 3 while tlie more mode- 
rate contended, that the sovereign assembly should 
not be disturbed by such alarms. WhUe, however 
the president was putting the question, aboi^t 
twenty of tlie most \iolent of the members, head- 
ed by ftousquet, ran out of the ball, calling upon 
the people to taKe up arms. Being joined by vast 
numbers of tlie lowest of the people, they seized 
the artillery, plundered tlie houses of tiie citizens, 
and disarmed such as they thought hostile to their 
views. 

From this mcvement all the miseries and hor- 
ror^ of a revolutionary state commenced. I'he rich 
were torn frpm their houses and thrown into dun- 
geons, where upwards of six hundred of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants o( the city were crowded toge- 
ther, among whom were most of the magi- 
sti v\iu) iiad been deposed since this revo- 

liiticihiry trlbuiicil was erected, of A^hich Bous-. 
Quet was oppoiucd ^rcs\4Vvi\.> vcadk >«\iiK.w^\d lu 
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hgs in one of the halls of the Hotel de Ville. 
> first seven prisoners who were brought be- 
5 this tribunal were M. Decombres, lieutenant- 
mel of the regiment of Geneva; M. Cay la, 
ex- syndic 3 M. Prevost, the procurator-gene- 
; M. Derochment, counsellor 5 and the three 
Lch-makers. M. Decorabres, and the three lat- 
were condemned by the tribunal, and the 
ler three were acquitted j but as they were 
imbers of patrician families, and held the first 
ices vx the state, the assembly of the revolu- 
>nists, intoxicated by the wine that had been 
entifiilly distributed on the occasion, imagined 
at their acquittal was suificient proof of a plot 
save the aristocrats, who in the opinion of 
lese poor deluded wretches, all merited the pu- 
ishment of death. Wliile the moderate among; 
lem were endeavouring to persuade them to the 
Dntraryj the enraged part ran from the assem- 
bly to the prison, and seizing the seven prison- 
rs, brought them to the fatal ground. A squar* 
>attalion was formed, and these victims of ihe 
?v'orjit of tyrannies were instantly shot. 

The next step of these revolul.ioMii^ts was to lower 
I he rate of interest of rnoney, and tn annul mU 
leases. In addition to iriese atrocities, all the niost 
sacred rights of religion were converted into ridi- 
cule, and the most horrible blasphemies were i)ul> 
licly dispersed. 

The revolutionary tribunal, not satisfied with 
the blood which had already flowed, orviered three 
more prisoners to be brought belbre them ; Fatio, 
ex-syndic 5 Naville, Gallatin, ex-procurator ; and 
Andead, a banker. The eloquence of Gallatin 
shook the firmness even of his sanguinary judges j 
bnt Bousguet, with deter m'maiVe ct\ii^\VN , ^^t^'te^ted 
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the intentions of the more merciful, by causing 
Gallatin and Fatio to be shot in the dead of night 
privately, on a remote part of the ramparts. 

The judges of this horrid court sat fourteen 
days, during which time five hundred and three 
persons were tried, of which number thirty-seven 
were condemned j but only eleven suffered death, 
the other twenty-six having found means to es- 
cape. One hundred were sentenced to be ba- 
nished ; three hundred to be imprisoned, some for 
life and others fon various periods j and the remain- 
der obtainM their liberty. 

Tlie sanguinary spirit of Bousquet and his as 
sociates, which providentially continued only for a" 
short time, was succeeded by a milder system. The 
friends of the revolution of 1 /Q'l were too much 
the frienas of their country to consent to its in- 
corporation with France j they therefore joined 
tJie nevv' revolutionists, and at length obtained an 
ascendancy. Their first attempt was to deprive 
the F.cnch agent of his influence j and the over- 
threw of Robespierre, whose creature he was, 
favoured their design. After the death of that exe- 
crable tyrant, the French government recalled 
this agent, and accompanied his recal with unequi- 
vocal marks of their disapprc bation. The success- 
ors of Robespierre entirely disavowed his conduct 
at Geneva ; and the convention gave a full and 
solemn acknowledgment of the independence of 
Geneva, and granted to its minister the same 
hoDoiirs tb.at had been granted to tlie minister of 
tlie United States of America. 

On the 7ih of September tlie French conven- 
tion solemnly declared that they would take no 
step which could in the least affect the independ- 
ej2ce of Geneva. TUe mo^^x^v^ v^\V.^ , ^erefore. 
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that obtained the government of that repubh'c, 
turned their thoughts to the best practicable me- 
thods of healing those wounds which the late enor- 
mities had occasioned ; and justice succeeded for 
a lime to the reign of oppression and terror. 

Jn this year the government of Geneva . ^ 
enjoined M. Reybaz, their ambassador at ,)-^r* 
Paris, to rcfjuesi the guarantee of the inde- ^^'^' 
IH'ndenco of their republic, in case of any peace 
between the Fren<*h and the king of Sardinia, or 
the German empire. The condyctof the t'rench 
tllreclory, on this occasion, clearly evinced their' 
determination to annex Geneva to the republic as 
atU'partment ; anc) t lie remonstrances ot the go- 
vernment of Geneva, breathing a spirit of freedom, 
(I'v^lared the nvsolntion ot the Genevans to emi- 
iirate from their native soil rather than submit to 
ail iiK'orporai.ion ot their government with tliai of* 
I'Vance. 

F<jr a time the idea of annexinrr Geneva to 
France seemed to be abandoned by the French \ 
it was iKnvever in fact only deterred to a more 
favourable opjjortuni»y, and sndi a conjuncture oc- 
curred in the invasion of Svvitzerland. 'J'he in- 
tercourse which had taken place between Franc(5 
aiifl (jeneva from X^q. date of J he coiKjnest of Sa- 
voy had given aconsiderai)le ascendancy to French 
principles of government. Though the mass of 
the G-enevans re.iiained aiiaelied to the idea of ter- 
ritorial indej)enclence, a ((Jiisiderable number of 
them began to look with indilference on the Ibrms 
by which they held their .liberties j whether as 
])art of the sovereign people of (ieneva, or a [x)rti(>n 
of the sovereign and more powerfid people (jf the 
French republic. Tiie agents of the French go- 
vernment had fostered this fratoriilsli\^s^\>\:a, aavI 
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had made considerable' progress in proselydsaij by 
representing the benefits which would accrue f^om 
a more intimate alliance between the two nations. 
Whatever influence these representations might 
have had^ the partisans of territorial independence 
remained strenucas in rejecting the proferred fra- 
ternity. The partisans for the incorporation how- 
ever formed a vast majority. Of three thousand 
one hundred and ninety-seven votes^ two thou- 
sand two hundred and four gave their sufi^^e for 
the union-; and Geneva was ^cordingly declared 
by the supreme council to be incorporated with the 
French republic on the 27th April, 1798. The 
treaty of union was ratified on the ] 7th of May by 
die French government. The city of Geneva was 
soon after formed into the capital of a department, 
under the affectedly classical name of the Depart- 
ment of the Lake of X<cmanus. 

Notwithstanding their present "humiliated situa- 
tion, the Genevans are still the votaries of free- 
dom 5 and if e^er an opportunity of recovering 
this bles&iiig should again present itself, there is 
every reason to believe that they would still shed 
their blood to procure it. For however varioui 
has been their success, and however shaded by 
party-spirit their conduct, in tlif different revolu- 
tions which have agitated this secluded stale, the 
Genevans have uniformly evinced a courage which 
awed their enemies, and a determined braverj' in 
defence of their rights, which, in shewing tliat 
they prized tljcm highly, gave proof that they were 
worthy to enjoy them.* 



* Fo^the most recent statistical account of Geneva, see 
tne Monthly Magazine for December, 1802. 
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